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A  SHORT  PREFACE, 

RESPECTFULLY  ADDRESSED  TO  THOSE  WHO  MAY 
HONOUR  IT  WITH  A  PERUSAL. 


It  is  some  years  now,  that,  with  diffi- 
dence, I  ventured  to  present  myself  under 
a  literary  form  to  the  public ;  and  whether 
its  kindness,  that  would  rather  tolerate 
than  condemn  the  early  aspirer  to  its  fa- 
vour, or  any  merit  of  the  work  itself,  cer- 
tain  it  is,  my  first  attempt — '*  Lussington 
Abbey" — was  received  with  approbation ; 
and  my  subsequent  little  works  have  met 
with  as  much  success  as  any  of  the  flitting 
ephemeras  of  their  daily  cotemporaries 
might  hope  for.  If  they  have  beguiled 
the  heart  for  an  hour  of  any  heavy 
thought,  oh,  how  sad  experience  tells  me, 
VOL.  I.  B  they 


sleep  closes  his  eyes  that  I  can  snatch  in*' 
tervals  to  pen  the  broken,  feverish 
thoughts,  which  may  arise,  and  which 
have  elicited  this  little  work;  deserted 
by  almost  every  acquaintance  (friends 
are  sunshine  visitors,  and  my  window  ly- 
ing  due  north,  the  east  and  the  west 
abandon  me),   and  wholly  forgotten  by 

relatives. 

I  send  this  work  into  the  world,  with, 
as  my  apprehensions  already  observe,  as 
many  imperfections  on  its  head  as  there 
are  miseries  on  its  author's;  but  I  throw 
myself  on  the  kindness  of  the  public,  who 
will  generously,  I  trust,  forgive  its  errors 
in  the  melancholy  cause  whence  they 
arise.     Need  I  say  more? 

The  Public's  most  respectful  servant, 

HENRIETTA  BOUVIERE  MOSSE* 

QuEEK-StREET,  CAMD£2r-T0WK> 
April  26,  18«7. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


^^^^^^^^m^^^^ r ^^ 


X  OU  will  take  care  of  my  little  or- 
phan girl,  Bateman,"  faltered  out  the  dy- 
ing father:  "  I  bequeath  her  to  your 
friendship ! — it  is  a  sacred  bequest — but  I 
know  you  will  protect  her,  even  destitute 
^s  she  may  be  of  fortune,  and  of  every 
other  friend.  Oh,  say,  my  friend — say 
vou  wUl.*' 

"  I  will,  I  will!"  exclaimed  sir  John 
Bateman,  as  he  leaned  over  the  couch  of 
the  dying  soldier,  tenderly  holding  one  of 
his  hands  within  his  own,  while  with  the 

B  S  other 
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other  he  wiped  the  tears  from  his  cheeky 
which  sincere  sorrow  called  forth,  and 
manhood  sought  not  to  conceal:  it  was 
the  tribute  of  a  friendship  of  many  years 
standing,  and  the  affection  which  animated 
it  was  as  warm  as  it  was  sincere.  For  a 
few  moments  sir  John  was  unable  to  arti- 
culate more;  his  words  were  broken  by 
involuntary  sobs  :  it  was  in  vain  he  strove 
to  conceal  or  suppress  his  feelings ;  but 
the  dying  man  was  sensible  of  his  own  situa- 
tion, and  the  deep  anguish  of  his  friend  could 
not  present  stronger  proof  of  bis  approach- 
ing dissolution,  than  he  himself  was  aware 
of.  Yet  he  kept  bis. glazed  eyes  stedfastly 
fixed  on  the  countenance  of  sir  John,  or 
if  he  moved  them,  it  was  but  to  raise  them 
in  silent  prayer  to  the  Great  Being  in 
whose  presence  he  was  so  soon  to  appear. 
"  Yes,"  cried  sir  John,  when  he  could 
at  intervals  catch  his  voice  and  his  words 
— -•*  yeSi  1  will  be  parent,  guardian,  pro- 
tector, to  your  Ellen,  while  I  have  life.  I 
promise  you — ^promise  you  at  this  awful 

moment. 
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moment,  faithfully  and  solemnly — ^Neville^ 
she  shall  be  to  me  as  my  own  child :  she 
is  my  godchild — I  will  be  to  her  a  father : 
so  may  the  angel  of  truth  record  my  pro* 
mise,  as  I  pledge,  and  shall  fulfil  it  T 

''  Enough !"  faltered  out  Neville,  from 
whom  life  was  fast  receding.  "  Could  I 
once  more  have  seen  her— Charlotte— I 
come — Ellen — Bateman — ^Wess  you !"  He 
sank  into  a  slumber,  the  only  one  he  had 
enjoyed  for  some  days,  sioce  he  received 
his  death- wounds.  Mortification  made  ra? 
pid  advances,  and  in  that  slumber — '^  he 
slept  with  the  In^ve  who. died  in  battle." 

The  year  1798  will  make  as  memorable 
an  epoch  in  the  records  of  Ireland,  as  shall 
the  events  connected  with  1788  in  those 
of  France,  when  rebellion  overthrew 
the  dynasty  of  one,  and  equally  drenched 
both  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-country- 
men and  brethren.  In  the  summer  of 
1798,  rebellion  reared  its  seditious  head 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  that  once 
best  of  all  countries— ^-Ireland,  where  ge- 

B  4  nerositv 
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nerosity  and  good  nature  went  band  iti 
hand  with  confidence  and  integrity—where 
bravery  was  characteristic  of  humanity, 
and  beauty  the  synonyrae  of  virtue — and 
may  again  be  so,  when  its  high,  wealthy, 
fashionable  natives,  tired  of  spending,  their 
money  and  their  time  apart  from  the 
country  which  produces  them  the  former, 
with  which  they  fritter  away  the  latter  in 
any  thing  but  patriotism,  they  may 
once  more  return  to  their  deserted  coun- 
trymen, and  seek, "  better  late  than  never,** 
to  heal,  by  their  presence,  the  deep  and 
desperate  evils  their  absence  has  been  the 
cause  of — dispose  them  to  believe  by 
their  presence,  they  are  not  wholly  aban- 
doned by  those  who  should  encourage  and 
support  them,  that  they  are  not  left  by  an 
ungrateful  landlord  to  eat  their  poor  pota- 
toes, seasoned  with  a  salt  tear,  which  flows 
at  the  thoughts  of  their  misery^  and  that 
it  can  only  be  ameliorated  by  the  return 
of  those  who  ungenerously  leave  them 

to  their  wretchedness ! — and  that  deserted 
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by  man»  they  hardly  dared  to  think  God 
will  be&iend  them !  Ah !  could  they  pe^ 
netrate  their  view  into  the  fashionable 
streets  or  squares  of  London,  or  Paris,  and 
behold  their  great  and  dashing  landlords, 
living  in  splendour,  spending  their  thou- 
sands, drained  from  the  sweat  of  the  poor 
starving  tenant's  brow — could  they  behold 
this,  then  casting  a  glance  on  the  noble 
but  decaying  family  mansion  at  home^ 
where  dwells  the  underling,  who  screws 
them  to  the  last  farthing,  and  hardly  gives 
a  good  word,  instead  of  a  drop  of  good  ale^ 
to  him  who  brings  in  his  last  penny — ob, 
it  is  shocking  to  think  of  diat  deserted 
country— deserted  by  those  who  draw 
from  it  its  life-blood,  and  then  exclaim' 
against  the  victim  who  dares  to  murmur 
at  his  destiny ! 

The  rebellion  of  1798  was  organized  by 
a  few  great  men  (and  had  been  the  work 
of  some  years),  who,  hoping  to  overturn 
the  system,  would  have  a  '*  fiational  coU' 
vention''  of  their  own,  and  where  the  pre- 

B  5  sidents. 
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sid^its,  or  the  intended  ^^p/r&saAettbs,  no 
doubt  promised  &vour  and  preferment  to 
all  those  who  jbined  their  staisdard.  The 
aggregate  body  of  tlie  lower  classes  of  the 
Iiish,  who,  -to  tell  truth,  ^re  tutored  in 
i^K>rande,^  and  in  wily  oraft,  as  innocent 
as  babes,  were  ii^uenced  by  the  hopes  of 
tdl  becoming  grtet  men — ii^ver  consider- 
ing the  countless  thousands  who  were  to 
ps^ake  in  these  gracious  favours,,  but  lured 
by  promises,  and  the  example  of  their 
betters,  in  some  cases  their  masters,  took 
4ip  arms  in  pursuit  of  a  sanguinary  cause, 
the-beginnii%  or  end  of  which  they  knew 
ttcitfaing.  But  th^  took  an  oath,  and  to 
tbat^oatb  they  w^re  true;  for  although  in 
some  histances  a  second  oath  was  admi- 
Tiistered  by  the  c^osite  party,  to  induce 
those  deluded  people  to  rietum  to  their 
duty,  3':et  it  was  not  a  voluntary  act;  for 
they  considered  only  the  first  as  legitimate,, 
and  in  acting  conformable  to  this  vow, 
they  but  fulfilled  the  conscientious  duty 

tliey 
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they  ccmeeived  imposed  on  them  by  the 
first. 

In  quelling  a  body  of  these  insurgents, 
the  gallant  major  Neville  received  his 
death-wound :  he  commanded  a  small  de- 
tachment of  the  regular  trqpps,  in  a  very 
disturbed  part  of  the  country,  where  an 
immense  number  of  those  unfortunate 
violators  of  the  peace,  oi^nized,  but  not 
disciplined,  set  at  defiance  every  attempt 
of  reducing  them  to  their  former  duty. 
The  pickets  of  the  king's  troops  were 
constantly  on  the  look-out,  watching  the 
enemy's  motions  at  every  road,  and  re- 
porting their  dispositions  every  half-hour 
to  the  commanding  officer.  Indeed  the 
military  tactics  of  these  unfortunate  men 
were  so  extremely  deficient,  that  a  regu*^ 
lar  soldier  would  have  easily  beaten  half* 
a-dozen  of  them,  against  all  their  deadly 
weapons,  pikes  alone  excepted,  and  which 
were  their  principal  arms.  These,  formed 
something  like  a  Serjeant's  halbert^  bore 
at  the  top  any  instrument  that  could  carry 

B  6  destruction 
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destruction  with  it  — a  well-sharpened 
knife — an  old  bayonet — the  prong  of  a 
pitchfork — ^it  was  all  the  same,  only  that 
be  it  what  it  mighty  it  was  polished  and 
edged  to  make  sure  work  where  it  bit; 
and  their  imuiense  long  handles  kept  at  a 
respectful  distance  whoever  might  presume 
a  hostile  approach. 

Major  Neville,  at  the  head  of  his  sol- 
diers, sallied  out  one  morning  to  meet  an 
assemblage  of  those  desperate  insurgaits, 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  five  thousand,  to 
a  churchyard,  a  little  distance  from  the 
town  where  they  were  collecting.  Neville 
was  as  brave  a  soldier,  and  as  noble  a  one 
as  ever  drew  a  sword  in  his  country's 
cause;  but  he  was  impetuous,  impatient, 
and  bold — he  had  no  fear  where  there  was 
danger,  except  in  delay;  and  he  would 
have  rushed  on  the  mine  prepared  for  his 
destruction,  to  catch  the  brand  lighted  to 
blow  him  up,  with  as  much  intrepidity 
and  resolution  as  he  might  mount    the 

horse 
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horse  his  groom  held  to  carry  him  full  cry 
after  a  foxchase. 

The  wall  of  the  churchyard  was  low» 
and  as  the  major  galloped  forwards,  on 
his  near  approach,  he  perceived  the  whole 
place  filled  with  armed  men«— -armed  with 
such  deadly  missiles  as  those  insurgents 
were  wont  to  use.  The  detachment  of 
major  Neville  was  infantry,  but  he,  as  a 
field-officer,  was  of  course  on  horseback, 
as  was  also  the  adjutant;  but  there  was 
likewise  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  making 
in  the  whole  about  three  hundred  men, 
which  had  been  sufficient  to  quell  the 
whole  five  thousand  rebellious  subjects, 
and  bring  them  prostrate  to  the  feet  of 
their  conquerors. 

The  bold,  impetuous  Neville,  mounted 
on  a  charger  as  fiery  as  his  master,  just 
turned  his  head  round,  as  he  drew  his 
sword  from  the  scabbard — "  Follow  me  l" 
he  cried  out,  and  instantly  leaped  t\jf  wall. 

The  troop  of  cavalry  which  attended 
major  Neville  were  only  under  hb  com- 
mand 
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mand  for  the  time :— was  it  the  horses,  or 
their  riders,  which  baulked  the  leap?  no 
one  followed  Neville^  save  hit  own  adju- 
tant, who  sprang  after  him,  till  the  work 
of  destruction  was  accomplished,  and 
which  was  done  even  while  the  dismoanb- 
ed  soldiers  were  hurrying,  with  every 
possible  speed  and  effort,  to  scale  the  v^ail, 
which  had  tbie  cavalry  effected  at  the 
word*,  the  life  of  Neville  had  been  saved, 
and  glory  bad  attended  the  handful  of 
men  who  could  have  subdued  so  many 
thousands. 

The  work  of  death  was  instantaneous— 
the  detachment  of  cavalry  having  exhi- 
bited disaffection,  by  not  immediately 
following  the  leader,  Neville  w0s>  directly 
surrounded :  he  fought  like  a  lion,  where 
he  could  reach  the  assailants ;  but  their 
pikes  were  opposed  to  his  noble  charger, 
who,  pierced  with  wounds,  fell,  and  car- 
n  ried 

*  *      ■ 

*  These  aoldiers  were  distinguished  by  the  nitme  of  the 

"  Run-away  R .**    We  shall  forbear  publicity  of  the 

Riune* 
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ried  with  him  his  hmve  and  dauntless 
rider.  In  his  &il,  the  major  by  some  ae> 
ddent  got  beneath  the  forelegs  and  head 
of  ttie  animal ;  and  though  covered  with 
wounds,  and  bleeding  at  every  pore,  he 
yet,  from  this  cireumstance^  escaped  im- 
mediate death,  and  survived  to  be  borne 
back  by  his  weeping  soldiers,  to  the  baiv 
racks  from  whence  he  had  so  lately  issued 
in  health  and  hope. 

The  adjutant  was  butchered  on  the  spot, 
and  as  the  infantry  scaled  the  wall,  carry- 
ing on  an  indiscriminate  fire  of  heavy- 
loaded  musketry,  ivhidi  swept  every  thing 
befc^e  them,  the  undisciplined  mob,  be- 
holding their  comrades  drop  in  such  num- 
bers, hastily  made  a  retreat,  and  flying 
without  order  in  every  direction,  the  little 
band  of  infantry  was  called  oflF  by  their 
oflScers  from  the  pursuit  of  them,  since 
dispersed  in  so  many  directions,  it  had 
been  uselessly  hazarding  their  safety  to 
suffer  an  indiscriminate  pursuit,  in  places 

and  passes  known  but  to  the  enemy,  and 
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where  their  numbers  could  not  be  calcu- 
lated. 

Major  Neville  was  conveyed  back  to 
the  barracks,  borne  by  his  deeply-distress- 
ed soldiers,  and  where  he  survived  his 
wounds  some  days ;  but  immediately  that 
speech  was  restored  him,  he  requested  to 
have  sir  John  Bateman  written  for,  a  re- 
quest that  was  instantly  complied  with,  and 
as  instantly  obeyed ;  for  notwithstanding  a 
distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  se- 
parated them,  and  the  dangers  which  tra- 
vellers of  every  description  ran  at  this 
time  on  the  roads,  in  less  than  fifly-six 
hours  from  the  messenger's  setting  off,  sir 
John  Bateman  was  at  the  bedside  of  his 
dying  fnend.  He  received  bis  last  comr 
mands,  paid  him  the  last  tribute  of  afir<^ 
tion,  by  following  him  to  the  grave,  whir 
ther  he  was  carried  by  his  truly  lamentr 
ing  soldiery,  and  attended  by  his  equally- 
distressed  brother  officers;  and  the  mor 
ment  these  last  rites  were  paid,  sir  John. 

set 
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set  off  to  England,  where,  at  a  small  re- 
tired boarding-school,  some  distance  from 
London,  Ellen  Neville  had  been  placed 
by  her  father,  during  the  period  he  ex* 
peeted  to  have  remained  in  Ireland,  whi- 
ther his  regiment,  with  many  others  at 
the  time,  had  been  hastily  ordered  to  queU 
the  insurrection ;  he  had  no  time,  there^ 
fore,  to  arrange  any  particulars  regarding 
her,  except  merely  placing  her  in  a  re- 
spectable though  small  establishment;  and^ 
alas !  ere  he  could  make  any  further  dis-* 
position,  his  future  hopes  and  prospects 
terminated  with  his  life ! 

Ellen  Neville  was  then  in  her  eighth 
year — a  slight,  dut'iate,  fair  girl,  with 
deep  blue  eyes,  shaded  by  long  dark  eye- 
lashes, and  finely>formed  eyebrows;  her 
hair  promised  to  be  a  dark  auburn^  though 
at  present  it  was  rather  of  a  light  shade, 
and  her  features  were  beautifully  mould- 
ed. She  was  mild,  gentle,  and  sensitive 
to  a  degree ;  and  when  spoken  to  by  a 
stranger,  or  with  any  degree  of  displeasure 

by 
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by  her  teachers,  the  ^leepest  Uush  would 
9pread  oyer  her  fair  countenance,  giving 
indescribable  charms  to  its  beauty,  ghe 
had  frequently  seen  sir  John  BiU:eman  in 
company  with  her  father;  therefore  his 
appearance  at  the  school  just  now  did  not 
in  the  least  surprise  her ;  but,  on  the  con« 
trary,  she  was  rejoiced  to  meet  her  papa'a 
friend.  Sir  John,  however,  had  iilree^ 
seen  and  spoken  to  the  governess  previ- 
ously to  his  meeting  little  Ellen,  and  had 
communicated  to  this  lady  the  melaqdbo- 
ly  intelligence  of  major  Neville'^  death ; 
yet  without  entering  into  any  particulars 
of  the  state  in  which  he  left  his  affairs, 
merely  mentioned  lUfjhaving  been  nomi- 
nated guardian  to  the  child  and  residuary 
legatee  to  the  deceased,  therefore  in  him 
was  vested  the  discharge  of  all  the  major's 
debts;  in  consequence  of  which  he  ar- 
ranged with  this  good  lady  all  demands 
respecting  his  young  ward,  and  requested 
she  might  be  made  ready  within  a  month 
to  accompany  him  to  London,  where  it 

was 
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was  his  intention  to  pkoe  her  at  one  of 
its  first  seminaries  of  education. 

The  task  of  communicating  to  Ellen 
the  account  of  her  father's  death  was  a 
most  painful  one  to  the  feelings  of  sir  John 
Bateman;  yet  aware  of  the  delicacy  of 
Ellen's  mind,  and  conscious  of  his  own 
good  intentions,  at  the  same  time  con- 
sidering that  she  knew  there  was  a  strong 
friendship  existing  between  him  and  her 
hth&r,  sir  John,  under  .these  reflections, 
thought  it  better  the  account  of  that  pa^ 
rent's  decease  should  come  from  him,  in- 
stead of  the  lady  of  the  establishment  or 
any  other  person,  whp,  though  with  equal 
kindness,  might  not  have  equal  power  to 
sooth  her  under  this  severe  calamity. 

Sir  John,  the  best  of  created  beings, 
took  the  dear  little  girl  on  his  knee,  and 
while  she  tenderly  and  anxiously  inquired 
after  her  beloved  papa,  saying,  she  '*  ex- 
pected a  letter  ftom  him  very  very  soon,'* 
the  feelings  of  the  friend  could  not  restrain 
oommunicating  themselves  to  the  child. 

She 
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She  perceived  instantly  there  was  som^ 
thing  wrong,  and  the  explanation  which 
followed  nearly  overwhelmed  her  filial 
heart  with  its  strong  emotions  of  sorrow.  ■ 

'*  But  I  shall  be  a  father  to  you,  my 
dearest  Ellen,"  fondly  and  tenderly  re- 
peated sir  John.  **  You  will  ever  find  in 
me  the  kindness  and  affection  that  your 
own  beloved  parent  could  have  bestowed ; 
and  you  are  my  god-daughter,  my  love." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Ellen,  "  but  you  are  not 
my  own  dear  dear  papa,  sir  John,  aU 
though  you  may  be  as  good,  and  I  can 
never  love  you  as  I  did  my  own  loved 
papa;  nor  will  you  ask  me,  because  I 
know  I  cannot.  I  wish,"  added  she,  fetch- 
ing a  deep  sigh,  ^*  I  wish  he  had  taken 
me  with  him  to  Ireland,  and  then  per- 
haps I  should  have  gone  with  him  to 
heaven  !'* 

The  deep  sables  of  Ellen  were  truly 
the  outward  sign  of  her  internal  grief, 
which  was  so  fixed  and  solemn,  that  sir 
John  became  apprehensive  it  would  in- 
jure 
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jure  her  health :  he  therefore  b^ged  to 
alter  his  former  arrangement  for  her,  and 
removed  her  much  sooner  to  London  than 
he  had  intended,  where  for  a  few  weeks 
he  placed  her  under  the  protection  of  an 
aunt  of  his,  lady  Bradford,  a  fine  dashing 
woman,  with  two  lively  little  daughters, 
the  seniors  of  Ellen  by  two  or  three  years^ 
and  who  being  extremely  indulged  by 
both  their  parents,  were  taken  to  see  all 
the  raree-shows  and  harlequin  pantomimes 
of  the  royal  as  well  as  minor  theatres  of 
that  great  metropolitan  kaleidiscope ;  they 
were  just  calculated  to  give  a  turn  to  the 
drooping  spirits  of  Ellen,  before  her  en-i 
trance  into  the  seminary  chosen  for  her, 
where  no  expence  was  to  limit  an  educa- 
tion of  the  highest  order.  Arrangements 
were  already  made  to  that  purpose  by  sir 
John,  with  the  assistance  of  lady  Brad-^ 
ford,  who  kindly  took  on  herself  to  pay 
every  necessary  attention  to  the  little 
cares,    wants,   amusements,   and  holiday. 

recreations  of   her  nephew's  interesting 

little 
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little  ward.  Yet  with'  that  delicacy  so 
peculiar  to  the  character  of  that  best  of  all 
human  beings,  sir  John  Bateman;  not 
even  to  lady  Bradford'  did  he  ocHnmuni'^ 
cate  the  particular  situation  in  which  the 
little  portionless  orphan  stood  charged  to 
bis  protection,  but  merely  on  that  point 
of  being  nominated  her  guardian. 

As  major  Neville  left  his  daughter  with- 
out any  fortune,  so  was  she  alike  destitute 
of  relations,  at  least  that  would  acknow- 
ledge, if  even  they  knew  any  thing  of 
beri— and  without  a^  fHend^  except  that 
kindest  of  all  friends,  sir  Jbhn  Batieman  : 
be  had  been  schoolfellow  and  college- 
fimm  with  Neville;  they  had  afterwards 
been  frequently  together  in  maturer  life; 
and  the  friendship  begun  in  boyish  days; 
ccmtinued  beyond  death  itself;  for  it  was 
transferred  to  the  child,  and  the  meihory 
of  the  father  dwelt  in  the  parental  affec- 
tion bestowed  on  her  by  that  surviving 
friend :  and  yet  major  Neville  was  honour- 
ably connected,  and  his  promotion  in  the 

army 
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army  gave  him  a  particular  rank  in  so^ 
ciety ;  besides  which,  iiis  own  merits^  as  a 
private  or  public  character,  would  Hot 
have  di^aced  the  highest ;  yet,  bom  to 
great  expectations,  surrounded  by  afflu- 
ence^ one-  rash  step  left  him  in  the  world 
dependent  on  himself,  with  only  his  com- 
mission to  support  the  appearance  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  rank  of  gentleman,  in  all 
w(»idly  estimation. 

The  grandfather  of  major  Neville  lived 
tdf-digwat  age :  he  was  a  very  proud  aus- 
tere man,  of  large  independent  property, 
and  particularly  tenacious  of  family  ho^ 
nours,  priding  himself  on  a  long  line  of 
ancestorial  dignity.  He  had  but  one  son, 
the  &ther  of  the  major,  and  who  was,  it 
was  said,  so  much  like  that  father  in  seve^ 
ral  respects,  that  he  sacrificed  the  aifecticms 
of  his  heart,  in  early  life,  to  the  pride  of 
supporting  hereditary  rank,  in  the  genera-r 
tion  at  least  which  might  spring  from 
him ;  and  he  married  a  lady  in  her  own 
right,  even  while  the  superior  charms  of  a 

little 
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little  obscure  daughter  of  poor  but  honest 
parents,  corroded  his  heart  with  a  passion 
that  was  doomed  to  meet  with  disap* 
pointment;  he  married  the  great  lady^ 
while  swearing  eternal  truth  and  affection 
to  the  humbler  one,  assured  within  him^ 
self,  that  the  heart  of  the  fair  enslaver, 
being  legitimately  bis  own,  as  it  had  never 
known  another  master,  he  could  have  no 
doubt  that  an  avowal  of  love  admitted  a 
confession  of  faith,  and  that  the  little  rus- 
tic would  take  his  word  as  a  guai^ntee 
for  his  honour.  But  even  while  he  wa3 
swearing  vows  of  eternal  constancy  and 
love  at  her  feet,  a  Sunday's  journal  in- 
formed her  of  his  defalcation,  by  stating 
in  it  his  marriage.  She  did  not,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  romance,  hang  herself  in  her 
garters,  or  take  two  ounces  of  laudanum 
to  hush  her  woes  to  silence ;  but — she  took 
an  action  for  breach  of  marriage  promise 
against  him  ;  and  she  being  a  young  girl, 
an  innocent  virtuous  girl,  who  could  re- 
sist all  temptation  to  guilt,  however  well 

gilt 
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gih  the  bait,  an  impartial  jury,  an  upright 
judges  and  honest  counsel,  decreed  her 
three  thousand  pounds  damages !  not  ex* 
actly  for  the  In'each  of  promise,  but  the 
breach  of  honour,  both  to  her  and  his 
newly-married  lady,  while  still  attempt- 
ing to  delude  innocence  by  promises  he 
had  no  longer  power  to  fulfil,  and  by  a 
double  deception  to  dishonour  his  so  re« 
cently  formed  matrimonial  vow. 

The  object  of  his  love,  conscious  now 
of  the  dishonourable  conduct  of  her  late, 
exalted  lover,  listened  to  the  addresses  of  a 
humbler,  yet  very  respectable  suitor,  and 
afler  some  time  she  gave  him  her  hand. 
The  fortune  she  gained  through  the  un-. 
generous  conduct  of  Mr.  Neville,  she  ap- 
propriated to  very  worthy  purposes.  One 
thousand  of  it  she  disposed  in  favour  of 
her  parents,  during  their  lives ;  a  second 
she  divided  among  two  sisters  and  three 
brothers ;  and  the  remaining  portion  she 
bestowed,  with  herself,  and  the  reversion 
of  that  one  of  which  her  father  and  mo*. 

VOL.  I.  c  ther 
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ther  l(ad  the,  interest,  on .  a  deserving  anil 
desirable  young  maa;  and  probably  h» 
days  with  him,  in  a  sphere  of  reapectfr-. 
bility,  passed  infinitely  happier  in  the 
aggregate^  than  they  would  have  done 
mofving  in  a  circle  to  which,  by  birth-  or 
education,  she  had  no  claims  (whatever 
she  might  by  beauty).  But  what  fasd^ 
nates  the  eye  of  the  lover,  will  not  of  it- 
self alone  -preserve  the  heart  of  the  hus-^ 
band.  According  to  the  rank  of  life,  are 
the  merits  of  the  wife  afterwards  appred^ 
ated.  A  pretty  woman  that  cannot  make 
a  ^hirt  for  her  hu$band>  or  a  Sunday'^ 
pudding,  the  plain  honest  tradesman  will- 
soon  find  a  deficiency  in ;  and  the  beauty 
which  pleased  him,  he  will  ere  long  think, 
a-  plague  to.  him — So  there  is  an  end  to 
love.  In  higher  life,  a  beautiful  statue5  that 
cannot  be  looked  on  without  a  shrag  of 
Contempt  at  the  ignorance,  perhaps  vul- 
garity, which  throws  a  blush  of  shame  on 
the  countenance  of  the  elegant  refined 
husband — but  the  lover  sees  no  flaws; 

Cupid 
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Cupd  always  has  bis.  eyes  sbnt;  while: 
Hymea  keeps  hki  open,  though  the  glare: 
of  his  own  torch  sometimes  dazzles  his. 
i^tics,  although  it  may  not  be  for  loi^. 
But  these  regrets  or  repentances  do  not 
always  happoi. 

Mr.   Neville  soon   recovered  the  dis* 
appmntment  of  his  heart,  while  his  father, 
kindly  coMiderate^  graciously  assured  him 
he  found  more  pleasure  in  the  *'  breach 
than  in  the  observance ;''  and  his  lady  was 
appeased  by  a  protestation  of  its  being  to 
ker  more  powerful  charms  that  his  release- 
from. that  unfortunate  in&tuation  which 
so  indescribcMy  overcame  his  senses,  was 
entirely  owing.    Thus  all  parties  were, 
agreed,  and  like  a  nine  day  wonder^  the. 
a£Bur  raa  its  time,  then  sunk  into  oblivion. 

.Mss.  Neville .  brought  her  husband  a: 
s0n>-«-and  what  rejoicings  were  at  his. 
faiithl  the  mother  chuckled  at  bringing. 
BXL.heir  to  the  noble  family;  the  father 
thcnAghthe  covXdi.  have  loved  the  young 
stranger  just  as  well,  had  it  been  pretty; 
Fe^^i  Wdkefield's,-  or  mora  correctly, 

c  ^  should 
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should  hbve  been  Margaref  te  Neville's  son  i 
and'  the  delighted  grandfather  dandled 
him  on  his  knee,  and  saw  imprinted  on^ 
bis  features-^wbat  did  he  not  see?  if  the> 
little  animal  had  any  discernible  features 
at  all  at  a  few  hours  old :  however,  the; 
grandfather  foretold  he  would  be  a  great 
inan — and  the  pride  of  the  Nevilles-*^nd. 
thg  glory  of  his  ancestors — and  he  was  one. 
of  the  finest  fellows — of  his  age! — and 
n^oreoVef,  h6  thought  him  very  like  What 
he  was  himself — at  the  same  age,  we 
suppose.  X 

Mrs.  Neville  had  no  more  children,  and 
the  pride  and  hope  of  the  family  vested 
in  its  soie  heir,  George  Frederick  Augustus 
Neville ! 

*•  What  the  deuce  did  my  father  and 
mother  give  me  so  many  names,  for?'* 
said  young  Mr. George,  one  day;  •Mf  lam 
to  sign  them  all,  I  hope  I  shall  never  be* 
in  a  diplomatic  situation ;  my  signature 
will  employ  as  much  time  as  my  di&^ 
patches." 

^*  You  were  named .  after  our  gracious 

sovereign. 
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sovereign,  and  his  noble  son,  the  prince 
4)f  Wa}es,**^  said  his  mother,  who  was  in 
hearing  of  the  question. 

**Then;*  returned  the  youth,  ''it  is 
iitting  I  should  do  something  to  render 
myself  worthy  of  bearing  those  illustrious 
names ;  aad  what  can  I  do  better  than 
-devoting  myself  to  theirs  and  my  coun- 
try's service  ? — I  will  be  a  soldier.** 

Young  Neville  finished  his  academical 
aiid  collegiate  studies^  with  patriotism  in 
his  head,  and  heroism  in  his  heart — **  he 
would  be  a  soklier''-<-and  however  reluct- 
ant his  family  might  be  to  the  prided 
heir  of  the  fiimily  venturing  his  preciou$ 
:life  where  there  was  no  necessity,  yet  the 
&mily  were  good  and  loyal  subjects  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  if  they  did  not  wilU 
ingly  consent,  they  did  not  decidedly 
Appose,  young  George's  entering  into  the 
guards :  and  young  George  did  enter  the 
guards,  because  he  saw  no  wiser  plan  for 
'  pursuii^  his  career  of  glory :  but  he  was 
not  long  there,  till  he  exchanged  for  a 

c  8    *  wider 
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f wider  field  of  action ;  it  was  an  exchange 
Teadily  made^  for  where  waa  the  pIutiiBd 
hero,  that  would  reject  a  sittmtion  in  the 
guak'ds,  tO'one  of  m6re  fubcffdiiMtcf  tank? 
In  exchanging  from  the  gua^ds^  Nev^ 
immediately  ranked  as  captain ;  but  88  yet 
.he  had  no  opf)ortunity  of  signalizing  him- 
i|df  against  rtn^netoy;:  but  being  a  fiAe 
handsoYnie  ybmig  fellow,  of  manners,  edu- 
cation, connexion^  and  fi^rtune,  he  was 
.adored  by  the  womafi  and  envied  1^  the 
men— ^btxt  he  was  a  generous  high^pitited 
.hero,  and  even  those  who  envied^^  loved 
liim. 

Neville  was  quartered  in  a  ctowritrjr 
town  in  jEIn^and-M^he  had  just  Btrived  in 
it,  and  going  tbraogh  the  high  street  cme 
day,  he  chanced  to  glance  at  the  glovest  te 
'wore,  and  found,  as  per  Johnsonian  to 
wit,  a  "  soltttioo^  of  c^sitinuity,**  vulgarly 
"expressed,  a  ripiB  one  of  the  fingers;  and 
'.jaa  mottling  is  so  be^^rly^odking  as  a 
1  shabby  f^ve^  captain  Neville  tfa&nking 
.^something  of  die  same  thing,  turned  care- 
•,  *    .   .  lessly 
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lesdy  itito  a  glover's  and  haberdashei^s 
jiidt  in  the  wa]r,  to  order  a  few  pairs  of 
tft^ir  1)ie8t  Wo6dstock«  7he  gloves  were 
presented  him  by  a  young  female^  who 
advimeed  from  an  inner  parlour,  at  the 
call  of  the  shop^boy*  Captain  Neville^  as 
aiktittdrof  course,  looked  at  the  person 
who  offeied  them-— Oh !  what  a  Hebe  met 
fai^  view  !-^the  Hebe  of  Jove  was  but  a 
dn^^-^ta^h  to  her,  at  least  so  thought 
th^  youiig  soldier,  and  perhaps,  did  not 
think  wroiig,  for  every  perfection  of 
b^u^,  grace  and  modesty,  was  presented 
by  die  fair  presenter  of  the  gloves.  Tlie 
heart  of  Neville  felt  the  elebtric  shocks 
eficiied  from  a  {snr  of  the  most  brilliant 
spatters  that  ever  dealt  destruction  on 
tlife  heiUt  of  man — it  took  fire  like  a  barrel 
of  gtrufpowda*,  and  Idd  the  spoils  at  hier 
€eet-Mthe  Utile  fiungtt^afi^  glove-tnaker ! 
Neville  was  strictly  honourable — he 
loved  the  lov6ly  Charlbtte,  fervently  and 
truly^he  was,  in  truth,  in  herself  worthy 
the  love  of '^  honourable  a  lover — he 

c  4  wooed 
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wooed-  hei'  for  Wife — he  married  her— HtfiJ 
his  brothet*-ofl5cer8  swore  he  was  the 
luckiest  and  th&  happiest  dog  under  tiie 
sun.  Neville  married!  and  what  were 
ij^  Consequences  ? 

Had  not  George  Neville  gone  through 
the  church-door  with  the  lovely  Charlotte, 
it  is  twenty  to  one  any  other  breach  of ' 
prudence  had  been  kindly  overlooked  by 
his  parents — ay,  even  to  another  three 
thousand  pounds  forfeiture:  but  married 
-*^nd  to  a  little  insignificant  retailer  Of 
threads  and  tapes,  and  moreover  tb6 
daughter  of  a  glove-maker — a  filthy  trEideft>^ 
nian !  which  was  proof  positive  of  his  ple>- 
beianism— not  all  the  rhetoric,  nor  all  the 
solicitations,  nor  humiliations,  were  ci 
iiny  avail ;  George  Neville  had  sullied  the 
hitlierto-spotless  genealogy,  by  intermix- 
ing in  the  stream  the  puddle  of  the  me^ 
chanic.  The  father  and  grandfather  con- 
jointly united  to  deprive  the  offender  of 
every  claim  to  future  fortune  by  the  line 
of  inheritance;  they  cut  off  the  entail; 

and 
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ftf)d  the  old  gentleman  having  aiade»  or 
probably  remade,  his  will,  left  the  bulk 
Q^  his  fortune  to  his  son  during  his  life* 
and  the  reversion,  at  his  death,  to  be  ap? 
propriated  in  certain  public  dispositions : 
and  not  alone  satisfied  with  disinheriting 
George,  and  all  his  succeeding  generation* 
the  father  and  ison  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  setting  the  members  of  the  whole  fa* 
mily  connexion  against  him ;  and  George's 
b^h  spirit  not'brooking  to  stoop  to  any 
of  thewp  since  he  found  himself  so  totally 
shaken  off  by  his  own  immediate  relatives* 
broke  at  once  all  correspondence  or  ac* 
qi^aintance  with  the  whole  circle.  He  en** 
^eayoured  to  keep  the  circumstance  of  his 
parents'  entire  alienation  a  secret  from  his 
^ouable  wife ;  but  it  could  not  be  long 
withheld  from  her  knowledge;  and  from 
the  moment  of  her  being  fully  apprized 
of  it*  her  mind  became  a  prey  to  the  deep« 
est  anguish  and  remorse,  for  having,  how^ 
ever  innocently  and  ignorantly*  been  th^ 
^\f^  of  this  unfortunate  event :  but  she 
i..i;  ci  c5  kept 


Dwn  priva;te  reflections^  Mid-  tiburg^^  by 
^gyerydeMoflte  attention  to  the  huibui^ 
•fl^  ddotedy  to  msdce  Ilim  ftxrg^t^e  regftrt 
this  dix*umstance  tmi^  she^  fhddgii(^  e^ 
t^tilish  on  his  mind :  tkit  Geoi^  Il^ill^^ 
deepcfst  r^ret  Wdsi>  fbr  hatili^-so  iti!!Sic»n- 
dl^eably  forfeited  the  a^fi%<^ion  «if 'fais  pa- 
rsmtSj  i^hc^n  be  ^M  isettaM^  thddght 
would  not  have  cmilinned  iso  deddedly 
xnd  <severel3r  impladdble;  md  beings  an 
only  cbildt0o^  lie'  fkvdedi  he^.  coidd  hate 
«nned  once  in^Mn^  life  tritb  itnpernify :  ao 
he  could*  perfasfps^^^Hand  tttorertban  oflde^ 
and  possibly  liad  done  so»  by  some  eMHi^ 
iragant  dm^i^^icfn^  tiie '  ol4  peojA^^  ptti^Mir ; 
but  these  vrete  i^etitai  6^ncmv  imd'  if  h^ 
did  lire  beyoi«Ith)e  ibcdme  i^meA^Smif 
and  cirti  a  ddi^  WK^  'fbtii^in Jawid  md  tWo 
groomii^  and^ail  the  othM  app^mifagiw  of  a 
gay^^Edlant/nMrti^fta^t^j  ttll  thele  Oiat* 
M»^pa5sed  as  youthfol  fiiotioS';  t&ey  wdre 
j^dteioniShed'-^.4»m  tbe'^^  always 

dificltaf^^^atfd  tb^'dilfitiHds^ittlbfittttrily 

-   ^  Kplied 


fitted  fd:  burmanyiitg !— thtft  nm  quite 
fthotMi' affiiif,  ioicl  Gddi^  fotitid  he  had 
g^tty'eii^  in  Mil  cdculation.  Beddes 
this,  he  iatiA  unfortunately  dashed  on  ail 
uiiuair,  wj^l  knowing  he  haidf  but  to  write 
and  have ;  tUerefote  hid  debts  vreti  some* 
what  6bti8!dehible,  an'd  his  itiavriage  had 
m.  te^fied  tttetn,  since,  thMgh  he  made 
ti6  ]^itra3&  9t  it,  hdw  many  t^iere  the  valu« 
able  pre^ts  bestowed  try  him  on  his 
Beautirul  and  beloved  bride!  Of  course, 
all  his  hopi^ahd  ^pectatioris  were  blasted 
it  6ace,  SAd  for  the  first  titne  in  his  life, 
G^cUge  lleVille  found  bimself  involved  in 
debts  he  was  unable  to  discharge ;  v^hat  a 
di^i'fite,  lie  thought,  to  hird«dit— what 

a  dishohour  to  the  natbe  of  gentleman  and 

offij^r !  H«  dned  tlioagbt  tif  selling  his 
<i»iffiihis»ibA  ibr  thie  liquidatmg  of  tb^ ; 
bore  ItiWit  WaSr  dtap^Od,  Whenaben- 
ddniUl;  the'  came  had  displayed  a  ^mp- 
toin'  of  cowardice,  evren  ttrbtie  his  heait 
piMtedto'iigfudize  himself  iii  th6  fidd  of 
bieltttiK    His  r^ment  b($^ev<er  Was  n<^ 

c6  at 
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at  present  under  any  order,  or  just  theii 
any  immediate  expectation  of  going  OQ 
foreign  service.  It  was  probably  a  fortu^ 
nate  event,  for  it  became  absolutely  neoes^ 
sary  he  should  lay  down  his  superfluous 
state ;  and  apprehending,  with  the  fall  of 
his  grandeur,  any  change  of  conduct  in 
bis  brother-officers,  he  determined  to  again 
exchange,  and  in  some  regiment  going 
immediately  on  dangerous  duty.  His 
dearly-est^med  friend,  sir  John  Bateman, 
was  written  to,  informed  of  all  these  un-; 
toward  events,  and  consulted  as  to  what 
his  advice  would  be  respecting  this  line  of 
proceeding. 

Sir  John  }Bateman  waa  then  in  London, 
but  he  answered  this  unexpected  infor*- 
mation,  by  pn  immediate  personal  attend 
dance— saw  Mrs.  Neville  for  the  first  tim^ 
and  readily  forgave  her  husband  fot  any 
breach  of  duty  to  his  parents,  while  hb 
(K>ntemplated  the  charming  being  who 
had  caused  it. — **  As  to. your  debtjs,  Ne« 
viUe,"  said  sir  John,  "  thiey  are  not  worth 

thinking 
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thinking  about  I  will  see  youf  creditors 
myself;  th^  will  give  you  time  for  dist 
charing  thero." 

**  Timer  repeated  Neville;  "  I  can 
promise  no  time,  unless  I  may  happen  tdt 
catch  a  prize  abroad."* 

*^  You  have  caught  one  at  home,''  ob* 
served  sir  John,  with  a  casual  glance  to- 
wards the  elegant  wife.  ^*  How  many  do 
you  want  to  have  ?** 

"  Only  the  one^  I  assure  you,  Bate* 
man,"  very  emphatically  pronounced  Ne« 
ville,  following  the  direction  of  Bateman's 
eye. 

^<  Is  it  not  a  bbtnk^  Neville  P**  said  his 
wife,  as  she  just  raised  hers,  and  saw  the 
look  and  the  expression  it  conveyed. 

•*  No,  by  my  honour,  Charlotte,**  he 
warmly  replied ;  "  it  is  trebly  worth  it^ 
p^rdiase.** 

Mrs.  Neville  looked  and  smiled  grate* 
fuUy.-— *'  What  a  complimentary  husband, 
sir  John  !**  said  she ;  *^  he  would  make  hi» 
little  wife  satisfied  with  herself.'^ 

'>  "  And 
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'*  And  it  would  be  nngenefbuv  of  h^ 
if  she  Were  not  90,**  replied  sir  John,  ^  since 
every  one  is  satisfied  with  her,** 

'^  Except— ^-^"  returned  she,  and  sighed 
htevily. 

*'  But  those  who  aire  wilfully  blind,  Mxy 
dear  mddam,''  httttily  answered  sir  Jdhn^ 
^'  deserve  not  to  have  their  eyte  opeined«^ 

^  Ah  r  cried  she,  half  serious  and  hietf 
playfully,  **  could  I  have  fore-^^^m." 

•*  Oh,'*  exclaimed  sir  John,  ••  wheh  you 
eoine-  to  puns,  I  am  at  my  wit's  end.*" 

«  Y*,^  said  Mi*.  Neville,  ^^  fbtl  lielSeVe 
it  is  allowed,  that  when  puns  are  resorteid 
to,  th«fe  is  atti  end  of  #it." 

'^  But  Will  Wit  pay  debts?"  asked  jW«& 
ville,  jestingly. 

"  ASsurtaiy,"  answered  sir  Jbhfl;  "  for 
h«w  iHfiriy  live  by  their  wits  ?^V      . 

''  That's  not  paying  debts,''  re|^«ll  the 

«^The  daS6&  it'  ittfiT!"  cMfed  fos  fri«A!* 
**  if'll  Ifiy  yito  a  >*Hger  VMle  ydOr^mHi 
by  my  wit" 

Why, 
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«"  Why,  if  J  am  aUowed  a  little  fiihe,'* 
returned  NevMte^  "^  J'  shid  do  lAy  best  td 
satisfy  tiidse  |Kior  feilowe  who  tniited  ine. 
J  dpnft  thinks  after  aH,  tiiy  debts  amoUnt 
to  a  giB«tdedd»  Tfafe  tioites  tttid  carriage^^ 
and  then  Ihec:  poor  devils  of  temnhts  i-^l 
sbalt  piy  thSini  lowBVW,  let  what  will 
happen,  because  ^ef  oaiinot  a£R>rd  to  be 
out  of  podret.  '  Gbarlott^  my  loir€^  wbaVs 
the  mMt^  witik  jon  ?  You're  nbt  ci7itig» 
I  hope,  for  M  ttvuch  m  I  rihall  iSot  be  able 
(or  some*  bedy  0ke  for  me)  to  frand  you 
to  yoatdvm  carriage  by  and  by  r 

''  Oh»  dear  Nevffle^?  smd  she,  '*  I  haft 
not  been  used  to  one  befdre  I  b««9(t&i$  y oaf 
Wife;^ 

^  Thafs  a  good  hearing^  for  me,  how-' 
wer,*'  He^'  replied,  whild  endearvearing  to 
kdk  aafd'  speak-  cbeeHblfy ;  ''  for  what  a 
liari-pedted  poor  iwsc^  m^t  not  I  be^ 
had  not  y^»  beeh  in  the'fAttJstlte  of^  ui^^* 
ydikt  ofitm  fe^  itidtead  of  the  Horia^  for 
midiiiii^^ptokhiseir  1  cbuM  iiot  ieep  t" 
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**  You  are  giving  me  a  terrible  charac- 
ter»  Neville,**  she  laughingly  returned,     . 

<<  I  have  no  occasion^  my  dear  Char<* 
lottet**  said  he,  '^  to  sound  your  trumpet^ 
whoever  looks  at  you,  will  readily  see 
your  character  on  your  countenance." 

"As  the  titlepage  of  a  fair  work,**  ob* 
served  sir  John  Bateman. 

*'*  Some  modem  novel,  suppose,"  re* 
turned  Mrs.  Neville,  laughingly,  "  with 
an  imposing  front  and  of  flimsy  texture?" 

Mrs.  Neville  was  a  truly  feminine  cha-^ 
racter,  possessing  every  grace  and  delicacy 
that  could  form  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  interesting  of  her  sex. 

The  debts  of  Neville  did  not  amount 
to  niany  hundreds ;  and  one  day  a  seailed 
paper  was  put  into  his  hands,  which  or^^ 
opening, .  its  contents  gratified  more  thaa 
$iMl>rised  him :  they  were  receipts  in  full 
from  his  creditors,  with  thanks  for  his 
prompt  attention  to  their  demands^  The 
next  time  he  9a w  sir  John  Baten;ian»  he 
opened  his  lips  to  express  his  thanks,  well 

aware 


iWvre  to  whom  he  was  obliged  in  this 
business. 

*^  Ncmsenser  cried  sir  John,  not  per- 
mittihg him  a  word;  **if  you  and  I  could 
exchange  situations  just  at  present,  and 
that  you  did  not  do  the  same  thing  for 
me,  I  should  think  vary  little  of  your 
friendship,  I  assure  you,  Neville." 

^*  And  a  friend  in  need  ■"  was  going 
on  Neville,  when  sir  John  again  cut  him 
short. 

**  And  whaf  s  the  use  of  a  friend,  if  he 
does  not  show  himself  one  at  the  time 
he's  wanted  ?  It  is  not  in  walking  arm- 
in-arm  together,  riding  out  together,  going 
to  balls  and  plays  with  each  other,  dress- 
ing after  one  another^s  manner,  having 
the  same  tastes  abroad  or ^at  home;  we 
can  assimilate  all  these  circumstances  with 
an  ev^y-day  how  d'ye  do,  sir,  or  madam, 
acquaintance ;  and  here  I  am,  an  dtd  bache- 
k>r ^ 

^*  You'll  not  alwafys  be  so,  I  hope,  sir 
John,"  observed  Mrs.  Neville.    •*  So  good 

a  friend 
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a  fiieiid  miiist  sarely  inake  a  kind' indul- 
gent husband.'' 

*^  Your  wife's  rc^xrjring  me^  NeViH^* 
died  sir  John,  ^*  in  my  own  ecdht-'I 
inade  her  some  fine  flattering  coropHiiient 
one  day,  I  recollefct,  and  she  thought  dte 
would  not  let  a  good  oppbrfdnit^  escape." 

'^  Likia  ydnr  friendship,  sit  Jbbn/*  dib 
t]uiekly  returned,  ^'  vrhibh  does  'not  let  a 
good  opportunity  eSscape/*        .  *     ^ 

**  Well,"  said  he,  "  we're  quits,. Iioibw 
wer,  my  dw  biadam;" 
..Nerille  did  not  find  itaT^xBifBealt 
lamtter  \ti  makie  an  extitiange  fi:^om  hoiiiik 
to  fbre^  service,  yet  stiU  it  employed 
-gome  titnre  to  mrai^^e  mfsrftei^  befBrcf  hib 
went  away;  and  abdut  eighteen  months 
fybm  th«i  period  of  his  marriage/ he  wfe 
called  on  tb  join  his  new  i^gitnrent^  whidi 
was  now,  and  bad  been  a  long  while,  sti^ 
tioned  in  some  part  of  India.  His  brot- 
ther-ofiicers  at  home  deeply  regretted  *h& 
-qnittifig  liiem ;  lior  had  he  any  meanl^  of 
proving  the  ^hoetity  of  tlieir  atiacbmeift 

to 


to  farm  jpmsoiiidfyi  a^  .only  at  die  pmod 
&r  bis  going  olf  did  be  wholly  resign  out^ 
io€»^  appearanoei  of  fimner  independence; 
«k}  then  be  dismissed  his  states  which  was 
apposed  to  be  the  necMsify  consequen- 
ces c^  his  qtdtting  J^rojpe. 

Mrs.  Neville  was  not  to  iiDCMttpany 
faim:  rthe  had  a  paitiei^  diflSike  to  gcdng 
on  the  ^9Xei\  bt^dM  whidi^  the  nortdied 
<^t  ber  bOMtn  a  little  lovefy  bhie-eyed 
«idd^  ^iktee  nt&hihs  Old,  and  she  must 
part  dtb^  ftidtti  one  db^eot  i!Mr  the  otiber. 
FtobaUyi'the  4affeeM(A^  of  the  wife  had 
^nmnoHMiifid  the  tettors  of  N«^td«^s  i^ 
m€9^:  but  maeemal  loviSf  sti^pped  in  to 
ttmi  ^e  belan«e ;  ^dded  to  Which,  both 
Neirifie  and  his  fHeod  would  hftte  been 
decidedly  against  her  undertaking  the 
voyage  in  wxy  ease. 

Mrs.  KeviHe,  tifie  most  deli(iate  and  s»]« 
sitive  of  buufmn  beings,  wept  otei' the  ab. 
senee'of  her  beloved  huffilMnfkl,  and  W€ty 
tear  bedsm^  trebtf  p^ghant,  \SS  ktiti^ihg 
it  was  his  MtiiltihdtfeM  to  b^  ^at  hdAl  feuft 

him 
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faim  off  from  fatiyAy,  forttine*  and  eohhex-* 
]on»  and  ultiixiately  bamlstied  him  froin  hb 
oountry.    H^r  tears  fell  over  the « face  of 
her  darling  infant/ the  sweet  lovely  proto- 
type of  its  mother  in  features  and  complex- 
ion, till  her  health  became  extremely  pre- 
airious;  and  sh^  was .  qon^t^^Jled  to  wean 
her  child^  lest  the  dear  baby  should  more 
seriously  injure  the  mother,  or  the  mother 
her.    She  Was  ordered  to  Bristol,  and  to 
remain  alternately  there  .^d  at  Bath  dur* 
ing  the  tln^e  her  husband  might  be  absent 
r    From  the  /period  of  Neville's  quitting 
.JJSnglanjdj.  the;  yisiti^  of  sir  John  Bateman 
tp  bis  drooping  wife  were  extremely  ti- 
mited,  indeed*;   Not  ^bove  two  or  three 
times,  a^y^at:  did  he  pay  her  one,  and  then 
always,  in  company  with  some  other  per- 
son.   Yet  it  was  not  from  neglect  or  inat- 
4entiQn.tbat  sir  John  thus  kept  back ;  but 
-Mrs.  Neville  was  beautiful  — *  he  was  a 
W^.thy  bachelor  of  rank — she  could  not 
be  possessed  of  much  affluence  in  the  ab- 
^nce  of  Neville,  or  even  though  he  were 

at 
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at  home ;  and  the  world  was  not  always 
inclined  to  give  disinterested  motives  to 
fneffidly  visits  under  such  circumstances ; 
exdusive  of  which,  it  was  not  impossible, 
he  thought,  but  the  eyes  of  Neville's  fa* 
4Bily  might  be  on  the  solitary  wife^  who 
^oiild  be  glad  to  seize  any  event,  which 
might  afibrd  an  importunity  of  destroying 
the  reputation  of  her  for  whom  their  alle- 
nated  relative  had  sacrificed  their  favour. 
The  breath  of  slander  should  not  respire 
in  the  same  atmosphere  with  Mrs.  Neville; 
and  notwithstanding  sir  John  took  care 
she  should  never  want  any  comforts  in  her 
little,  household  establishment,  and  parti-^ 
cularly  in  this  delicate  state  of  her  health, 
yet  those .  were  not  bestowed  as  the  luxu- 
rious gifts  of  wealth,  but  with  a  modera- 
tion  that,  while  Mrs.  Neville  wanted  for 
nothing,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any. 
person  to  say  she  had  a  friend  in  the  cor* 
ner^  unless  it  might  be  her  father,  or  some 
person  of  her  own  family,  who  sent  her 
little  presents  occasionally. 

Three 
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Three  years  jthus  passed  over-^Nevilk 
re^umed-^-Hcame  back  M^ith  the  n^kijeC 
major — and  with  a  few  hundred  poundtte 
had  gained  in  his  services,  rushed  cm 'tihe 
wings  of  joy  and  hope  to  the  reunion^mtk 
his  loved  little  wife.  But  how  shodiei^ 
was  he  at  beholding  her !.  the  bloominy 
creature  he  had  left,  now  but  the  shadowi 
of  a  shade !  Although  prepared  fori  \M 
return,  even  almost  to.  the  moment  wfadft' 
she  might  expect  it,  she  lay  £or  a  long 
time  senseless  in  his  arms;  while  littte. 
Ellen,  the  lovely  cherubim^  shrieked,  tore, 
at  Neville's  coat  to  pull  him  away  froaa 
her  mamma,  not  knowing  wlio  it  was,  but 
supposing  it  wa&  some  man  come  to  kaU 
her ;  and  while  she  vented  her  little  pa»« 
sion  of  grief,  more  than  anger,  Mrs.  N^. 
ville  opened  her  eyes.  Ah  !  they  weee 
soon  to  dose  for  ever!  But  she  6nee< 
more  beheld  her  tenderly-beloved  .  hua«. 
band — restored  to  his  fopd,.  paientdl;  efa«, 
brace  the  dear  daughter  of  her  care-:  and, 
affection— *and  soon  found  means  to  reoon^i 

cile 
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die  Ellen  to  the  father  she  had  never  before 
known ;  and  this  re-meeting  seemed  for  a 
time  to  renew  the  health,  as  it  did  the  spi- 
rits of  Mrs.  Neville.  The  effect  however 
was  but  temporary ;  she  survived  his  re- 
turn only  a  very  few  months;  but  the 
panga  of  death  were  deprived  of  their 
ating,  since  she  expired  in  the  arms  of  him 
whom  it  was  her  constant  wish  and  prayer 
she  might  once  more  see  before  quitting 
the  world  for  ever. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Mrs*  Ne« 
viUe,  th^re  was  an  attempt  made  by  shr 
John  Bateman  and  some  other  person  to 
bong  about  a  reconciliation  with  Neville, 
and  his  relations,  but  without  giving  any 
intimation  of  it  to  the  former.  Now  that 
the  direct  cause  of  their  resentment  was 
gone  for  ever,  it  was  thought  possible 
some  agreeable  negociation  might  be 
effected)  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  little 
girl,  would  be  a  desirable  event;  but  it 
W48  in  every  respect  a  dead  letter  calcula- 
tion. The  relatives  were  only  sounded 
on  the  business;  they  pretended  entire 

ignorance 
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ignorance  of  any  person  called  major 
viUe.  The  intention  was  frustrated  in  the 
bud,  and  never  afterwards  renewed,  HaA 
major  Neville  been  at  all  aware  of  hm 
friends'  design,  it  never  had  been  attempts 
ed,  for  he  would  have  suffered  ten  thocu 
sand  evils,  rather  than  one  of  them  shouH 
be  alleviated  by  any  concessions  from  him 
to  the  individuals  who  scrupled  at  nothing 
to  degrade  him,  and  ultimately  had  deu 
stroyed  his  wife,  the  most  angelic  of  ere- 
ated  women,  in  mind,  disposition,  and  per- 
son. And  how  deeply  wounded  had  been 
his  feelings,  did  he  know  of  such  an  at* 
tempt  having  been  made !  But  he  never 
knew  it ;  the  good  intention  having  failed, 
sir  John  Bateman  thought  it  unnecessary 
then  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject ;  yet 
neither  the  private  or  public  sentiments 
of  major  Neville  had  been  implicated-  in 
this  business;  for  his  friends  had  taken  par«. 
ticular  care  to  make  it  appear  in  this  ini« 
stance,  to  have  been  a  wish  and  hope 
arising  from  themselves,  to  bring  about  a. 

happy 
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liappy  reunion  of  all  parties^  and  that  the 
Qiajor  knew  nothing  of  their  design  or 
intention.  Whether  he  did  or  nol»  it  had 
lieen  ali  the  same  thing;  Neville  had  sin- 
ned b^ond  forgiveness ! 

His  regiment^  on  returning  fiom  India, 
lemained  stationary  at  home  for  a  long 
time-^tiiat  is  to  say,  in  England,  and  Ne- 
vQle  devoted  the  time  he  could  call  his 
own  to  the  care  of  his  dear  little  girl.  He 
had  a  respectable  elderly  woman  to  super- 
intend the  little  arrangements  necessary 
for  her,  and  she  went  to  a  day-school  du- 
ring the  months  they  happened  to  be 
quart^^  in  London,  from  which  place 
tbey  were  removed  to  a  sea-port  town, 
and  eventually  sent  off  to  Ireland,  at  the 
period  of  its  unfortunate  disturbances; 
and  where  the  noble  Neville  was  decreed 
to  lose  his  life*,  with  many  other  brave 

fellows, 

*  A  brave  action  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Some  few 
<)ajs  after  this  event,  the  'serjeant  of  major  Neville's  com- 
ptny  happened  td  be  returning  from  some  embassy  he  had 
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fdlowa,  in  these  aaDguinary  conflicts^  not 
of  ''  nations  furiously  raging  U^etlier,'' 
but  of  brethren  and  countrymen^  indiscri^ 
sninately  waging  war,  vengeance,  and.  de^ 
struction  against  each  other,  without  rights 
reason,  or  judgment. 

£Uen  Neville  was  placed  in  the  semi* 
nary  chosen  for  her  by  sir  Johii,  under 
every  flattering  advantage  that  could  be 
expected  to  attend  the  entrance  of  any 
one  of  its  young  ladies,  and  with  an  at« 
tention  and  aflfection  from  her  kind  guar- 

/:  dian^ 

been  sent  on,  was  particularly  well  armed,  and  on  horse- 
back ;  when,  coming  up  a  long  narrow  lane,  with  a  stone 
wall  a(  each  side^  and  which  took  q  sharp  turning  near  ijie 
top,  as  he  rode  full  gallop,  he  perceived  a  body  of  arme4 
men  coining  along  the  lane,  and  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind  he  backed  his  horse  in  the  angle  of  the  wall,  drew 
his  sabrey  and  with  a  heavy  loaded  pistol  cinched  i^  tha 
left  hand,  waited  their  coming  up  to  him.  In  hcx^  ha  had 
no  other  alternative,  as  he  must  go  on  their  way.  In  this 
con6ned  spot,  the  pikes  were  of  no  use :  with  the  first  shot 
he  laid  two  dead  at  his  feet — the  second  was  equally  suc- 
cessful ;  between  those  and  his  trusty  sword,  be  laid  <Air- 
t€en  of  the  assailants  lifeless,  and  as  many  more  wounded. 
-7-^'  To  the  memory  of  major  Neville  !''  he  triumphantly 
exclaimed,  and  galloped  off  unhurt. 


ditD,  tbotoauM  not  fiul  to  impresa  on  sudi 
a  dianctorias  her$^  a  .atrong  feeling  of  gra^ 
titude  and  ledproMl  esteeow.  The  te^ 
merabrance  af  Ellca'ftdear  manma  had 
be^i  kqpt  booyitot  in  her  miiid,  by  her. 
&ther  so  frequently  re¥erting  to  it».  and 
calling  her  the .  image .  of  a  dear  adored 
wife;  and  her  little  heart  would  swell 
with  tendemesn^  while  joining  her  inno« 
cent  tears  in  memory  of  the  deputed  nuK 
ther,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  surviving 
father^  The  strength  of  those  fedings  be^ 
came,  at  his  death,  concentered  in  the  re* 
collection  of  the  one  parent ;  the  sorrow  of 
Ellen  was  all  for  him^;  for  being  so  much 
youngqr  A  her  mother^s  decease,  she 
could  but  identify  the  remembrance  of 
that  parent  with  the  memcn-y  of  that  one 
so  lately  lost  to  her. 

Sut  still,  as  a  mere  child,  the  violent 
grief  so  fnuch  affecfting  her  could  not  be 
expected  to  last.long;  and  Elled,  in  new 
scenes,  ainidBt  new  faces».  and  surrounded 
by  playfellows,  wilh  whoi^  ah^dotnicili- 
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ated,  and  in  her  scholastic  avocations^  griu 
dually  found  the  acuteness  of  her  sorrow 
fade  from  her  mind ;  while  the  kindness  of 
her  guardian  ipartaking  of  every  parental 
solicitude,  impressed  oh  it,  with  her  grate-i 
ful  feelings,  every  affection  which  filial  rch 
gard  or  duty  could  attach  from  a  child  to 
a  parent 

In  the  school  with  Ellen  was  a  young 
lady,  about  two  years  older  than  her, 
named  Matilda  Cameron.  She  was  the 
daughter  and  only  child  of  a  worthy  and 
wealthy  baronet  of  Scotland ;  a  fine,  live* 
ly,  laughing,  girl,  possessed  of  a  generous 
mind,  a  noble  heart,  an  agreeable  ima^^a* 
tion,  and  ever  ready  to  take  the  part  of 
the  injured,  be  they  whom  they  might. 
£llen  was  not  two  hours  in  the  school  be^ 
fore  Miss  Cameron  selected  her,  with  more 
warmth  than  she  had  ever  done  any  of  the 
other  young  ladies,  to  be  her  companion. 

'*  You're  a  nice  little  girl,"  said  MatiU 
da  to  her,  as  she  familiarly  linked  her  arm, 
''and  I  see,  by  your  looks,  you  want  some 

one 
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one  to  make  you  laugh,  that  you  may  for- 
get to  ciy,  and  I'm  just  that  one.** 

Ellen  smiled. 
,  "  There  now— <lid  not  I  say  true  ?  Oh 
dear— ryou  must  never  cry,  because  you 
are  so. pretty  when. you  laugh.  Can  you 
speak  French? — no.  Nor  Italian? — no. 
Nor  I  neither  the  latter :  but  I'm  getting 
on  nic^y,  and  ^'U  bring  you  forwards  too. 
I  see  by  the  comer  of  your  blue  eye  there^ 
you  are  quick,  though  not  lively.  Oh,  I 
am  such,  a  rattle-cap !  You  must  love  me, 
for  I  think  I  shall  be  very,  very  fond  of 
you.** 

The  good  spirits  of  this  ^charming  girl 
soon  restored  the  equanimity  of  EUen^s. 
In.  time, .  too,  she  caught  a  spark  of  that 
lively  flow  which  so.  characterized  Matil* 
da  Cameron,  which,  blending  with  the 
delicacy  of  her  owi^  formed  a  happy  com^ 
bination  in  those  charms  which  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished  her.  The  friend- 
ship of  these  two  girls  grew  with  their 
growth    and    straigthened    with    their 

.     B  3  strength. 
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(Strength.  Their  juvenile  attachment  did 
not  cease  with  the  period  of  it ;  and  EUloi 
not  only  found  in  Matilda  the  unabated 
warmth  of  a  sisterly  afifection;  but  she 
experienced  the  kindness  of  a  father  from 
the  good  sir  Archibald  Cameron/ who  waa 
delighted  to  see  the  strong  affection  sub- 
sisting between  his  daughter  and  her 
young  friend.  It  might,  in  fiict»  have 
been  one  motive  to  sir  John  Bateman,  for 
selecting  this  seminary  for  Ellen,  as  he  was 
particularly  well  acquainted  with  sir  Af- 
ehibakl,  and  held  his  name  and  character 
in  the  highest  respect.  The  placing  El- 
len, therefore,  at  a  school  where  Miss  Ca* 
meron  was,  presented  a  happy  opportum^ 
ty  of  opening  a  friendship  between  the 
two  girls ;  and  did  it  so  turn  oat,  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  a  companion  must  prove 
to  Ellen  a  most  fortunate  one.  So  piob- 
a;bly  reasoned  sir  John  Batedian;  but 
whether  he  did  or  not,  the  result  turtied 
out  such  as  he  might  have  wished  Cmt 
hoped. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  11. 


OunGNO  the  period  of  these  transactions, 
sir  John  Bateman  had  reached  his  forty* 
second  year,  and  still  enjoyed  the  free  and 
h^ppy  life  of  a  bachelor;  for  if  he  had  no 
jnatrimonial  comforts,  he  had  no  matrimo- 
nial cares ;  and  he  could  go  where  he  liked, 
40d  ^oiki^  when  he  liked,  and  no  one  to 
please  but  himself;  and  for  a  truth,  it  was 
not  bectfttse  no  one  would  have  him,  but 
bfiwxtae'he  had  not  yet  seen  any  one  he 
should  hke  to.  have  for  wife ;  and  more^ 
4^er^  he  had  a  very  particular  wish  for 
freedom ;  and  he  koew,  or  perhaps  feared, 
jsliould  he  get  a  mate,  he  niight  perchance 
get  a  mistress,  and  where  then  would  be 
his  freedom  ?  But  he  had  fifteen  thou- 
sand a^year,  and  a  large  reversionary  es- 
tate^  which  was  to  come  to  him  at  the  de- 
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cease  of  a  very  old  lady,  his  aunt ;  and 
many  a  young  lady  thought  it  a  pity  so 
much  of  these  weighty  concerns  should  be 
distributed  m  charitable  purposes  only^ 
and  that  a  very  charming  title  (lady  Bate* 
man)  should  be  held  so  long  in  abeyance, 
where  so  many  might  be  found  willing  to 
accept  its  honours.  - 

Sir  John  Bateman  was  descended,  on 
the  paternal  side,  from  »  very  ancient  and 
honourable  Irish  lineage ;  nor  was  his  ma-^ 
temal  one  less  distinguished  in  the  sister 
country — that  is,  in  brief,  his  father's  fih 
mily  was  Irish,  his  mother^s  English.  She 
bad  been  an  heiress  of  considerable  proper- 
ty, a  descendant  of  the  noble  fiimily  of 
that  name;  and  attached  to  h^  inheri- 
tance, was  the  estate  and  venerable  man- 
sion belonging  to  it,  called  Dudley  Abbey, 
which,  possessing  all  the  dignity  and  gran* 
deur  of  feudal  times^  was  at  once  sublime 
and  magnificent.  Dudley  Abbey  was  the 
place  of  sir  John's  birth :  the  only  child  of 
his  parents,  he  was  -  their  idol  as  well  as 

sole 


Srfe  heir,  though  he  was  neither  spoiled 
by  foolish  indulgence  or  luxurious  intem- 
perance. After  the  demise  of  both  his  pa- 
rents, sir  John  Bateman  passed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  here,  and  probably 
found  his  greatest  happiness  at  this  vener- 
able seat  of  his  mother's  ancestors.  About 
the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  Ab- 
bey, was  likewise  a  grand  ancient  edifice, 
"  Croxton  Hall,"  belonging  to  sir  Archi- 
bald Cameron ;  and  there  being  more  than 
a  mere  ceremonious  distinction  of  acquaint- 
ance between  him  and  sir  John,  who  was 
many  years  thejuniorof  sir  Archibald,  their 
intimacy  carried  with  it,  respect  at  one  side, 
and  esteem  at  the  other,  which  bringing 
them  to  a  happy  medium,  a  coalition  was 
formed,  that,  in  despite  of  the  difference  of 
age,  admitted  a  reciprocity  of  good  opinion, 
atid  formed  a  kind  of  tacit  friendship, 
which  insensibly  led  them  into  each  other's 
house  and  each  other's  company.  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Cameron  became  a  widower,  and 
in  the  endeavours  of  sir  John  Bateman  to 
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ccHiMle  and  reooncile  him  to  hislosg^k 
insensibly  connected  them  yet  doaer. 
Subsequently  the  two  Kttle  girls  becnne 
the  medium  of  greater  inthnacy ;  and  il 
ended  at  length  by  both  one  and  the  oHier 
considering  themselves  at  homCp  whichever 
house  they  might  be  at 

There  was  likewise  another  &miiy  of 
high  distinction,  with  whom  sir  John  Bate- 
man  had  been  for  y«nrs  in  agreeable  con- 
nexion. They  resided  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  Croxton  Hall,  and  not  more 
than  ten  miles  from  Ihidley  Abbey.  The 
estate  was  a  noble  one,  and  the  mansion^  in 
every  respect  a  grand  and  naagestic  edifiee, 
was  called  Qerbury  Castle.  It  ww  not 
of  very  modem  erection,  but  its  grandeur 
and  solidity  befitted  all  ages.  In  the  un^ 
certainty  of  human  existence,  where  no 
worldly  grandetir  can  avail  to  bribe  tibe 
destroyer  of  it,  the  owners  of  this  stately 
building  were  called  on  by  thia  peremp- 
tory creditor  withia  a  few  months  of  each 
other»  leaving  behind  them  cnie  child,  a 

son. 
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im,  s^  a  mmot,  but  yet  advancing  to 
manl«ood» .  as  be  was  turned  seventeen ; 
mA  w  JohQ  Bateman  wa3  nominated 
giiftrdian  to  bim,  to  tbe  period  of  his  com- 
ing  of.  age.  .  Tbis  event  took  place  some 
time  after  tbe  deatb  of  maior  Neville,  and 
sir  John  had  now  tbe  guardianship  of  two 
<»rphaDs;  but  they  knew  no  more  of  eadi 
other  than  if  neither  were  in  existence. 
Sir  John  bad  no  establishment  in  London ; 
£llen  ne^er  %vent  into  Yorkshire;  and  her 
acquaintance  with  any  of  her  guardian's 
fiiends  was  limited  to  the  Bradford  and 
Can^eron  ftmilies.  But  ih  John  was 
more  fiequtSnt  in  his  visits  to  the  metroM 
polis  than  be  bad  formerly  been ;  for  little 
EUein  engprosaed  much  of  his  attention,  and 
it  was  hh  pirticular  wish  to  fulfil  the  pro* 
nuse  he  had  made  both  to  herself  and  her 
deceased  parerit-*that  she  should  never 
know  the  want  of  a  &ther  while  he  lived. 
.  It  is  said,  eveiy  thing  in  life  is  liable  to 
contingencies*  and  that  every  seven  years 
a  dumge  takos  place  (if  it  does  not  take 
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place  sooner) ;  and  no  person  could  with 
more  reason  say  so  than  sir  John  Bateman ; 
he  was  so  extremely  mild  in  his  clmracter, 
so  good,  so  benevolent,  so  truly  possessing 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  chari^ 
to  all  the  world,  that  he  was  probably 
afraid  to  marry,  lest  he  should  meet  a 
woman  of  a  contrary  disposition  to  his 
own,  who  could  only  exist  in  a  round  o£ 
pleasures,  who  could  only  tolerate  her 
own  home  for  the  hours  of  repose,  or 
when  there  might  be  an  at  home  in  it ; 
and  although  he  would  neither  expect  or 
desire  to  make  a  wife  his  slaye  or  his 
nurse,  yet  who  would  at  any  time  sacrifice 
his  wishes  to  her  own  pleasures — **  Ah,* 
thought'  sir  John,  as  he  soliloquized  on 
this  subject,  ^that  would  never  do;  I 
should  be  miseraUe,  and  what  must  be 
the  result  ?  why  I  would  leave  her  mis* 
tress  and  master,  and  seek  in  foreign 
countries  the  happiness  I  no  longer  en- 
joyed at  home— -yet,  should  I  find  it 
there  ?— no— -I  think  111  never  marry.** 

Sir 
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Sir  John  was  walking  through  some 
street  in  London  one  day»  just  returning 
fiom  a  visit  to  his  adopted  daughter, 
Ellen  Neville,  who  was  now  turned  of 
twdve,  when,  as  he  slowly  sauntered 
along,  he  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a 
gentleman  he  had  not  seen  for  a  oonsider- 
Me  time.  The  rencounter  seemed  mu« 
toaiUy  agreeable,  and  it  being  a  late  hour 
of  the  day,  they  agreed  to  adjourn  to  a 
oofteehouse  in  St  James's-street,  near 
which  they  were,  and  as  neither  had  any 
particular  engagement,  take  their  muUa- 
gatawny,  or  mutton  chop — or  both,  if 
they  liked  it— or  what  they .  liked  best, 
together,  and  talk  over  old  stories. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  after  din- 
ner,  as  the  decants  pushed  from  one  to 
the  other,  though  sir  John  was  a  veiy 
moderate  man — and  so,  perhaps,  might 
be  his  companion — the  former  said — 
*'  And  what's  become  of  our  old  acquaint- 
ance  Harry  Grosvenor,  Stewart,  that 
prince  of  gay  fellows,  the  glance  of  whose 
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bright  black  eye  was  an  antidote  to  all 
dullnessy  and  whose  good  spirits  would 
drive  melancholy  from  a  prison  ?" 

''There  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  headj 
sir  John,"  replied  Mr.  Stewart ;  *'  Hany 
having  laughed  and  sported,  without 
thinking,  spent  all  his  money  amcmg 
gay  fellows,  and  bright  black  or  blue 
eyes,  while  he  had  a  guinea  to  spend,  and 
then  left  his  good  spirits  outside  the  ^tes 
when  he  walked  into  the  prison.'* 

*^ Harry  Grosvenor  in  a  prison!"  ex^ 
claimed  sir  John,  pushing  back  the  decan- 
ter without  filling  his  glass,  the  spirit  oif 
phikuithnopy  sparkling  from  his  eyes  like 
the  bright  Champagne  from  the  flask— « 

**  how — where— when — for  wlu^  ?" 

*'  A  few  thousand  pounds  of  debts  he 
cannot  pay,"  returned  the  other;  ^haa 
been  in  durance  vile  these  four  or  jGiv^ 
months,  in  snug  lodgings  there  in  the 
J£rem/m,vulgarly  called  the  King^sBench." 
*^  Let  us  go  to  him  directly/'  cried  sir 
John»  impatiently  rising  from  his  chair, 

and 
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aiid  pulling  the  bell  widi  such  a  quick 
jerk»  that  the  ootd  rentaided  in  his  huid— 
A  /waiter-  €Dti»ed-^*'  Your  bill  and  a 
hadkoej^ocmA  in  five  tnirtutes."  said  the 
haronet ;  ^  pbt  the  bdl-rope  into  it** 
''Ibtotliehadtiiey-coach,  sir?**  returned 

the  waiter,  and  would  have  smiled  had  he 

-1---  -■* 
(mrait*    .      . 

Sir  John  just  gave  a  glance  at  him, 
*'  No,  is  the  bill^  sir :"-— the  man  bowed 
and  withdrew,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
two  gendemen  were  driving  towards  the 
Borough. 

The  gay  Harry  Groavedor  presented 
himself  before  sir  John,  not  what  he  had 
been,  but  what  folly  and  unthinkingness 
had  made  him ;  yet  with  a  tincture  still 
lemaiciing  of  his  former  cheerfulness.  He 
was  yet  in  his  dippers  and  morning  gown, 
smoking  a  dgar,  with  a  pint  porter*pot 
resting  on  the  fire-place,  for  it  was  the 
month  of  Manch,  and  cold.  He  started 
up  ftom  bis  <diair— **Ah»  StewartJ  how 
d'ye  do  ?^  he  cried,  holding  out  his  hand ; 

•*what 
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**what  brought  you  so  late?  youll  be 
turned  out  in  half  an  hour — I  wonder 
they  let  you  pass  the  wicket — ^but  they, 
knew  you — who  have  you  with  you  ?•* 

•*  My  dear  Grosvenor,  don't  you  re- 
member me  ?**  and  sir  John  extended  his 
hand. 

**  Know  you  P*  he  exclaimed,  seizing 
the  proffered  boon  with  rapture ;  **  by 
the  But  I  won't  swear,  because  I  have 
sworn  not  to  swear  any  more — only. some- 
times it  will  come  up.  And  so  you  are 
come  to  visit  the  poor  crest-fallen  Gros- 
venor? — ^Heigh-ho!" 

**  And  heartily  concerned  I  am  to  visit 
you  here,"  said  sir  John,  with  peculiar 
emphasis. 

"  And  in  that  concern,"  returned  Gros- 
venor,  laying  his  hand  with  laughable  so- 
lemnity  on  his  breast,  *'  I  pledge  you  my 
honour  I  truly  and  sincerely  join.  But 
come,  Bateman,  life's  a  bubble— all  things 
shew  it ;  it  will  be  all  the  same  in  a  hun- 
dred years.    Are  you  married  yet  ?" 

"No^ 
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"  No,  nor  intending  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Wrong  —  decidedly  wrong !"  cried 
GroBvenor ;  **  had  I  got  married,  I  had 
not  been  here.'' 

<'  Or  bad  been  sooner  here  perhaps,** 
said  sir  John. 

**  There's  a  cynic  !*•  cried  Grosvenor — 
"always  the  same;  but  we'll  see  you 
vreacing  the  chains  yet" 

"  Provided  I  wear  nothing  else,"  said 
sir  John ;  ^  but  I  make  no  professions. 
How  long  are  you  to  be  here,  Harry  ?" 

**  Until  I  can  get  out,  Bateman,"  cried 
the  other  jocosely ;  *'  though  when  that  is 
to  be,  or  if  ever,  further  saith  not." 

^  We  must  try  and  accommodate  mat- 
ters with  your  creditors,"  said  sir  John ; 
^  you  must  not  be  locked  up  here,  and 
the  fine  weather  coming:  I  know  you  are 
fcnd  of  the  country." 

*•  You  do !"  exclaimed  he-r-"  may  be 
so ;  but  I  never  saw  a  green  field  yet  to 
compare  with  a  finely-paved  street,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  carriages  rattling 

up 
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up  and  down  it,  instead  of  a  loaded  dung* 
QSLtt  or  two,  with  as  many  jaded  horses ; 
nor  a  grove  of  trees,  to  equal  a  stack  dP 
chimnies;  the  warbling  of  the  winged 
choriHers  (that's  poetical^  isn't  it  ?)  to  the 
warbling  of  a  prima  donna  at  the  open^ 
house.  And  here's  Stewart-»*^pray  look 
at  him ;  wou]id  not  any  one,  itdth  half  an 
eye,  see  the  comforts  of  matrimony  wrilr 
ti»i  on  his  cpuntenaooe.?  Well^iEever  I 
get  out  of  this  dog-kennel*--^I11  marry.**   ^ 

"**  And  repent  it,"  sul::^ined  Stewart; 
?f  jand  with  ve^pect  to  the  dog^kennd  you 
are  right-*-4here'jS.many  a  sad  dog  in^  it** 
Ecce   lignum  r    said    Grosveooh-^ 

But  come^.  have  a  drop  of  this,"  pre* 
senting  sir  John  the  pewter  pint,  '^  and; 
as  Boni&oe  would  say,  fancy  it  Burgundy 
at  twelve  shillings  iEi-bottle."  ,  .   ^  . 

"  No,"  answered  sir  John ;  f*  but  I'll 
4ine  with  yoii  to-morrow,  if  you  have  no 
objectibh^  Grosvenor." 

''  I  shall  be  at  home^  depend  on  it^  nr 
John,"  replied  he,  ^*  and  happy  in  th^ 

pleasure 
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pleasure  of  your  company,  Bateman — and 
Stewart  txx>;  but  you  must  put  up  with 
what  we  can  catch." 

.  ^Qb,  as  to  that,"  said  Mr.  Stewart, 
^there's  a  famous  good  larder  here  within 
die  walla;  and  if  there  be  not  Champagne 
or.  Burgundy,  there's  excellent  Fort  and 
lladeuRAp" 

.  ^  And  we'll  drink  to  our  happier  meet- 
ing outside  these  walls,"  subjoined  Bate- 

nian. 

.  .^'  Or  at  pre9eQt>— — "  hastily  observed 
GroavenWf  and  at  that  instant  the  bell  rang 
below  in  the  court-yard  for  the  dismissal 
of.  all  strangers.-— '*  But  hark!  there's  the 
herdd  for'  your  departure.  Why  did  you 
come  so  late?  Not  a  moment  for  conveiv 
sation.  But  be  in  good  time  to-morrow. 
At  John.—- rU  walk  down  to  the  wicket 
with  you," 

''  And  as  it  is  too  late  for  my  interfe- 
rrace  to-night,"  said  sir  John,  ''order 
what  you  like  from  the  bill  of  fare  to- 
mom>w,  Grosvenor ;  and,"  as  he  gave  his 

hand 
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hand  a  friendly-  squeeze,  *f  consider  your- 
self as  my  guest,  instead  of  my  being 
yours." 

.  On  the  subject  of  Grosvenor's  affairs, 
when  sir  John  Bateman  came  forward  to 
interest  himself  in  them,  he  was  deter- 
mined on  doing  so  effectually ;  at  the 
same  time  that,  with  all  his  nobleness  and 
generosity,  he  pretended  not  the  poWer, 
whatever  he  might  the  inclination,  of  dis- 
charging the  debts  of  all  those  who  might 
solicit  his  favour.  With  respect  to  Grosr 
venor,  he  would  see  his  creditors*— make 
the  best  arrangenient  he  could  with  them 
— and  finally,  if  he  could  not  accomplish 
matters  otherwise,  would  join,  in  engage- 
ments for  the  payments  with  him  at  stated 
periods,  conceiving  there  must  be  assets 
on  the  estates  of  Harry  Grosvenor  sufB- 
cient  to  settle  all  demands,  if  time  was  al- 
lowed for  it.  But  in  the  instance  of  his 
being  first  arrested,  though  he  might 
probably  have  settled  the  business  with 
some  little  sacrifice  and   inconvenience, 

yet 
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yet  the  affair  becoming  known  to  others 
rf  his  creditors,  detainers  were  lodged 
against  him,  which  left  him  without  the 
power,  and — so  extremely  irritated  was 
he  at  this  appearance  of  a  conspiracy 
against  him— without  the  wish  of  taking 
any  step  that  might  gratify  them. — **  No," 
said  he,  **  I'll  stay  here  for  ever,  before  I 
make  any  concessions  to  the  fellows ;  they 
have  locked  me  up,  and  now,  instead  of 
giving  a  little  to  all,  I'll  keep  the  whole 
for  myself,  and  live  here  in  clover." 
.  But  here  too  he  was  disappointed;  an 
attachment  in  some  point  of  law  was  laid 
on  a  particular  part  of  his  property ;  and 
Grosvenor,  in  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
was  soon  deserted  by  the  friends  who  had 
hovared  around  him  in  the  days  of  pros- 
perity. 

Sir  John  Bateman  was  punctual  to  bis 
engagement  the  following  day;  but  on 
entering  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
was  a  little  surprised  at  finding,  seated 
there,  two  females,'  of  very  elegant  exte- 
rior. 
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nor,  and  apparently  one  much  older  than 
the  other^  although  the  younger  was  veiled^ 
and  he  could  only  judge  from  their  figures 
and  dress,  notwithstanding  he  saw  the 
face  of  one  of  them.  Mr.  Grosvenor  was 
not  in  the  sitting-room  when  sir  John 
made  his  appearance  there,  of  course  sir 
John  could  only  bow  to  the  ladies,  and  the 
ladies  to  him,  without  further  introduce 
tion,  Sir  John  sat  down.—'*  A  fine  day  for 
the  month  of  March,"  he  carelessly  ob- 
served, as  he  looked  through  a  window 
fronting  a  large  square  court-yard  below, 
where  some  of  the  gentlemen,  or  some  of 
the  no  gentlemen  (but  all  hail  fellow  wdl 
met)  were  playing  at  ball. 

There  was  no  reply. 

A  few  more  minutes  passed  on — "  That 
is  good  exercise  in  cold  weather,''  he  again 
remarked,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

A  dead  silence. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Grosvenor  may 
be  among  that  party,**  resumed  sir  John«~ 

**Do 
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^  Do  you  know,  ladies?'*  be  ventured  to 
ask. 
The  elder  directly  answered — *^  No." 
Sir  John  Bateman  always  dressed  very 
plain,  but  was  always  the  gentleman ;  he 
never  made  a  parade  of  himself  before 
strangers,  or  arrogated  any  consequence  in 
presence  of  his  inferiors ;  and  to  his  friends 
and  equals,  he  was  ever  warm,  plain,  and 
sociable:  his  figure  was  tall;  but  an  habi- 
tual stoQp  between  his  shoulders,  took  off 
the  dignity  which  had  otherwise  attached 
to  it :  his  features  were  strongly  marked 
with  the  goodness  of  his  character ;  and  the 
suavity  impressed  on  them  might,  to  a 
superficial  observer,  express  more  humility 
than  benignity;  but  even  that  bespoke 
more  fully  his  innate  worth,  since  he  as* 
pired  to  no  superiority ;  liut  in  his  endea* 
yours  to  do  What  he  could  of  service  to  his 
fellow-6reatures,  he  rested  satisfied  in  the 
feelings,  of  his  own  heart,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  do  what  he  should. 
A  long  silence  followed  this  little  mo 

nosyllable 
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nosyllaUe  of  the  elderly  lady's.  Sir  John 
felt  himself  somewhat  uneasy ;  he  could 
not,  he  thought,  have  mistaken  the  room 
— he  could  not  have  forgotten  the  num^ 
ber ;  and  yet— if  it  were  so— the  old  lady 
seemed  so  cross. 

The  pause  continued. — **  Are  not  these 
Mr.  Grosvenor^s  apartments,  madam  ?"  he 
at  length  ventured  to  ask,  addressing  him- 
self to  either  of  them,  whichever  of  them 
might  condescend  him  an  answer. 

"  Yes,'*  was  the  reply;  but  he  knew 
not  which  of  the  ladies  gave  it.  He  bow« 
ed  however;  and  certain  now  of  being 
right,  he  made  no  further  attempt  at  con- 
versation. 

.  It  was  full  three  quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore Mr.  Grosvenor  made  his  appearance. 
— **  Ah,  my  good  friends,"  he  exclaimed, 
coming  in,  **  aU  here  together !  Bateman, 
how  are  you  to-day  ?"  shaking  his  hand. 

**  We've  taken  possession  of  your  apart- 
ment, Mr.  Grosvenor,  you  see,"  said  the 
elderly  lady,  **  and  without  leave  or  li- 
cence; 
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oence ;  there's  that  there  fellow  as  is  coming 
to  transmogrify  us  with  his  pails  and  his 
white-washer,  so  I  thought  I'd  run  to  you 
for  shelter ;  and  here's  Fan-— why  the  very 
smell  gave  her  quite  the  JdsUxrical  fits.** 

*'  Tm  so  nervous,"  delicately  uttered  the 
younger  lady. 

**  I  never  know'd  no  good  come  of  ner* 
veraus  people,  Mr.  Grosvenor,"  the  elder 
lady  observed,  **  for  they  be  always  sighing 
and  dying  with  their  paiiaticais  and  their 

"  Grace  and  elegance,  my  good  madam,*' 
said  Grosvenor.  **  But  what  a  lapse  of 
etiquette ! — I  have  not  introduced  you— 
give  me  leave:  Mrs.  Oliphant,  her  fair 
daughter — no,  a  sparkling  brunette ! — sir 
John  Bateman." 

Miss  Oliphant  bent  her  head,  as  her 
Uack  feathers  gracefully  moved  over  her 
bonnet — sir  John  bowed. 

•*  A  barren-knight  r  exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  **  that's  quite  another  matter !  Oh, 
sir  r  and  she  dropped  a  salute  down  to  the 

VOL,  I.  E  ground ; 
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ground ;  ^*  but  you  knows^  sir,  as  nobody 
knows  nobody,  as  Mr.  Grosvenor  say^ 
without  the  equitate  of  an  introduction; 
thatViwhat  I  have  said  to  my  dear  Mr. 
Oliph&nt'when  he  has  sometimes  cunfd 
home>  just  maybe  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
day,  and  says,  *  Mrs.  Oliphant,  my  dear 
(he  always  called  me  Mrs.  Oliphant,  be- 
cause I  know'd  it  was  extremely  wulgar 
to  te  called.  Marthar — besidei^  Marthar  is 
so  diselegdnt  an  epitaph),  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
my  dear,  there  bees  a  gentleman,  or  two^ 
Qv  three,  as  it  was,  a  coming  to  dine  with 
me  to-day  at  five  o'clock.'  (We  never 
dined  (tfore  that  hour,  because  none  but 
the  kenels  dines  at  one  and  two). — 'Oh, 
Mr.  Oliphant,'  says  I,  *  equitate,  equitate, 
consider  my  dignity  be  complicated-'''^^*' 
"  I  don't  know  whether  your  dignity 
might  be  complicated,  my  dear  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant," suddenly  exdaimed  M  r.  Grosvenor ; 
"  but  I'll  sVrear  my  appetite  is  deeply 
implicated.  You  are  coming  to  dine  us, 
and'  la  belle  Fannie  ?" 

"  Oh, 
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<*  Ob,  I  have  no  objectiont'*  replied  Mn, 
Olipbant ;  ''  though  Fanny  brought  in  a 
moe  line  qflafob,  and  I  thought  of  having 
some  chops  off  on  it— What  say  you. 
Fan  ?— But  maybe  as  this  gentleman,  sir 
1(^9  does  not  like  no  strangers  ?** 

^  On  the  ccmtrary,  madam,''  replied  sir 
John ;  *^  and  the  company  of  ladies  is  al- 
ways desirable." 

'^Oh,  you  hffpocriker  exclaimed  she, 
laughing ;  **  but  no  gentleman  never  speaks 
truth  — they  are  all  hypocandrigal  to- 
getber.** 

^*  I  dare  say  some  are,''  replied  sir  John ; 
and  be  could  not  avoid  smiling,  though  he 
passed  it  off  as  arising  from  the  general 
observation. 

•*  But  Where's  Stewart  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Grosvenor ;  **  he  should  be  here  by  this." 

No  one  could  reply  to  this  interroga- 
tkm ;  and  just  then  a  man  came  in  to  say 
ta<<  Dinner  was  served."  It  was  so,  in  an 
adjoining  room,  which  Grosvenor  had 
either  borrowed  or  hired  for  the  purpose ; 

£  S  and 
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and  as  the  party  were  just  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  Mr«  Stewart  made  his  appear^ 
ance. 

r  '  Miss  01iphant»  instead  of  removing  her 
bonnet,  just  threw  her  veil  carelesdyto 
one  side  of  it ;  her  face  was  shaded — sir 
John  Bateman  never,  thought  of  looking 
at  it;  she  scarcely  spoke — ^he  never  no^ 
ticed  whether  she  did  or  no. 
'  "  I  need  not  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  and 
Miss  OHphant,  Stewart/'  observed  Gros* 
venor ;  "  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  here  before." 

"  Assuredly  I  have,"  answered  St^w* 
art ;  "  and  regret  I  have  had  that  pleasure 
— here'' 

•*  I  hope,*'  said  sir  John,  "  this  lady  and 
her  daughter  are  not  inhabitants  of  this 
establishment." 

'  **  Yes,  but  /  am  though,"  returned  Mrs. 
Oliphant ;  **  Fanny  is  only  a  trumperary 
one— just  comes  in  to  visit  me  a  little  now 
iatid  then.  To  be  sure,  if  my  dear  hus- 
band was  living,  I  should  not  be':her^ 

for 
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for  wbct  /would  be  a  couple  hundred 
pounds  to  a  man  of  his  debtiUies.'-^'But 
Fan's  a  good  girl-*-she'll  contrive  to  have 
me  ife^Ttricated— won't  you,  Fan  ?** 
' :  *•  Yes,  my  dear,  dear  mamma,''  half- 
wbispered  Miss  Oliphant^,  ^*  but  don't  talk 
of  your  affairs  before  a  stranger." 
;  •*  Thaf  8  true,  Fanny,  love— that's  true,** 
answered,  the  mother  to  her.  '^  Ah,  Fan* 
oj  has  twice . the  head  I  have;  and  no 
trcHider-^^Hshe's  twice  as  lamed,  for  she  un« 
derstandsjcgro/^  andjomotry,  and  French^ 
and  all  them  things-^the  arts  and  sions, 
they  call  'em." 

**  Ayi"  cried  Grosvenor  laughingly, "  all 
women  understand  the  arts,  whatever 
they  may  the  sciences." 

*•  Or  the  science  of  the  arts,"  said  Stew- 
art. 

"  ril  not  allow  severity  on  the  most 
lovely  part  of  the  creation,"  observed  sir 
John  Batenltan,  ^lan  tly.     . 

**  BrJEivo !"  exclaimed  Grosvenor ;  •*  well 
S£ud,  old  bachelor !    So  then,  it  is  not  be* 

£  3  cause 
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cause  you  dislike  the  moMt  lovely  part  tH 
the  creation,  sir  John,  that  you  are  atiU 
among  the  disposables  ?" 

*'  Indeed  is  it  not,''  answered  sir  Joho; 

"  Then  we  may  chance  to  dance  at 
your  wedding  yet,  Bateman?"  ifisumed 
Grosvenor. 

•*  Or  bear  of  it,"  said  the  odier;  ^  fiwr 
you  may  depend,  should  it  erer  happen, 
I'll  never  make  a  parade  of  my  marriage 
for  my  friends  to  laugh  at  m^  as  another 
m  Peter  Teazle*" 

The  two  ladies,  after  dinner,  reCixilied 
to  the  apartment  they  had  jquitted,  leaf^ 
ing  the  three  gentlemen  to  their  own  con- 
versation, who  said,  as  they  withdrew; 
they  would  have  the  honour  of  rejoinipig 
them  in  less  than  an  hour,  for  their  tea> 
as  they  could  not  expect  a  long  evenii^ 
together  within  these  walls. 

The  bend  of  Miss  Oliphant's  head  to 
the  gentlemen  as  she  quitted  the  loom^ 
had  something  so  extremely  graceful,  that 
it  was  evident  she  had  been  under  the 

hands 
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hands  of  a  dandng-master;  and  her  whole 
manner  at  table,  although  she  spoke  little, 
and  that  little  merely  in  reply  to  civilities^ 
erinced  her  a  young  woman  of  good  edu* 
eation. 

^  Vou  see,**  said  Grosvenor,  as  those 
females  went  out,  ''  I  am  not  left  entirely 
idthout  society,  and  that  ladies  conde- 
soead  to  visit  me." 

-  *  There  seems  a  wonderful  difference 
fctweai  the  mbther  and  daughter,"  ob- 
served sir  John  Bateman. 

*  T*he  mother  is  one  of  the  has  heens^** 
said  Mr.  Grosvenor ;  ''  and  truly  luis  been 
exiremely  beautiful.  Mr.  Oliphant  mar* 
ried  her  tot  love,  when  he  was  under  age. 
Hid  she  the  humble  nursery-maid  at  his 
dster's.  He  disobliged  his  family — stu- 
died die  law— might  have  become  a  great 
man  in  time,  because  he  was  a  clever  one, 
biit  died  in  the  bloom  of  his  age,  leaving 
his  widow  and  daughter  with  a  very  scan« 
ty  provision.  All  young  people,  if  not  fet- 
tired  down  by  trammels  which  nature 

£  4  would 
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would  willing  assist  them  to  shake  off,  ar^ 
gay,  frolicksome,  light,  and  playful ;  there^ 
fore  and  wherefore.  Miss  Oliphant,  being 
gay  and  playful,  and  just  escaped  the 
trammels  of  a  boarding-school  as  her  fa* 
ther  died,  found  her  spirits  high  and  her 
prospects  low;  but  she  had  an  indulgent 
mother,  who  not  at  all  disliking  (any  more 
than  her  daughter)  the  bright  and  airy 
scenes  of  life,  had  no  objection  to  ma« 
tronizing  her  into  a  round  of  pleasure  and 
company,  where  Miss  Oliphant's  beauty 
and  education  hiade  her  always  a  welcome 
visitor.'' 

^'  Then  she  is  a  beauty,"  said  sir  Jotm, 
interrupting  Mr.  Grosvenor,  "  because  I 
have  not  seen  her  face ;  she  took  care  to 
keep  it  very  closely  concealed." 

"  She  is  very  handsome,  certainly,**  was 
Repeated  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

*'  And  young,  I  should  suppose  ?"  ad^ 
ded  sir  John. 

.   **  Perhaps  six  and  twenty^"  answered 

Grosvenor. 
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Grosvenor.,  "^  Her  father  has  been  dead 
these  eight  or  nine  years." 
•  ''  And  what  is  the  mother  in  here  for?" 
asked  the  baronet 

**  Some  trifling  milliner  or  dress-ma- 
ker^s  >biU^  I  believe— and  a  butcherV  re- 
plied Grpsvenor — **  two  or  three  hundred 
inay  be-*-4iot  worth  talldng  about." 

^  Whut  a  pity  the  mother  is  so  illite- 
rate r  again  remarked  sir  John. 
.    ^But  her  day  is  gone  by,"  said  Mr. 
Stewartjt  '*  and:  no  one  minds  it  now,  ex- 
cept for  fi  laugh," 

^  Well,"  cried  Grosvenor,  **  if  I  were 
to  many  the  daughter,  Td  send  the  mo- 
ther out  of  the  way,  that  no  one  should 
ask  me  where  I  picked  up  that  piece  of 
curiosity." 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  has  certainly  been  a 
fine  woman  in  her  time,"  resumed  the 
inronet — ''  ther^  can  be  no  doubt  of  that; 
and  beauty,  like  riches,  is  allowed  to  cover 
many  defects," 

.**  You: would  not  like  her  for  a  mother- 

E  5  in-law. 
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in-law,  I  dare  say,  Bateman,**  obaervcS 
Grosvenor,  laughing. 
'  '<  I  never  thought  about  the  matter,** 
replied  sir  John,  very  indifferently. 

From  this  conversation,  about  beauty 
and  the  CHiphants,  the  discourse  tomed 
on  the  principal  object  of  sir  John  Bate* 
man's  visit  to  this  place,  when  the  good 
and  kind  baronet  proposed  such  an  ad- 
justment of  Grosvenor's  affairs,  that  it  was 
impossible  his  crecUtors  could  refuse  the 
accommodatiofi  adopted* ;  it  left  the  latter 
swearing  eternal  obligations  to  his  noUe 
fiiend,  aiid  Mr.  Stewart  wishing  (an  im- 
probability if  not  an  impossibility,)  that 
every  man  in  distress  might  meet  with 
such  another. 

The  three  gentlemen,  according  to  pro- 
mise, rejoined  the  two  ladies  within  the 
time  specified.  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  ready 
to  preside  at  the  tea«table,  and  Miss  Oli* 
phant  leaned  carelessly  (Hi  the  back  of  her 
mother^s  chair,  as  if  she  had  been  in  dose 
oonversatioh  with  her ;  the  veil  still  re- 
mained 
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mmn^  but  faalf  withdrawn  from  her  face^ 
Giosvenor  gaily  approached  the  chair 
«!be  leaned  over^  and  gently  putting  back 
the  flowing  tece,  which  so  much  shaded 
Miss  OBphanf  s  countenance— '^  Come," 
he  cried,  ^  remove  the  envious  veil,  which 
lik0  ji  low»ing  doud,  obscures  the  bright 
luminary  of  day ;  let  the  fair  sun  shine 
icirih !  see,  yondar  is  the  east !  but  Juliet 
istbesuD." 

^  Her  name  \%  Fanny,  you  knows,  Mr. 
Groavenor,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
tuming  round  quickly  \  '*  besides,  she  can't 
be  a  nn,  when  she  be  a  daughter— so 
DOW  your  wit's  out." 

^  At  the  elbows,"  cried  Grosvenor,  has- 
tily, "  like  my  cash.  Eoffquisitissimo,  my 
dear  madam,"  and  he  laughed  aloud  either 
at  himself  or  her;  but  he  removed  the 
envious  chad,  however— bonnet  and  all. 

Sir  John  Bateman  might  have  had,  per- 
chance, (and  aot  been  a  drinking  man)  a  lit- 
tle of  the  fumes  of  the  ewcelleni  Kremlm 
Madeira  in  his  head ;  but  whether  he  had 

•       E  6  or 
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or  not,  he  felt  a  mighty  queer  sensation  at 
his  heart ;  and  as  a  man,  and  the  wisest  of 
these  mghly  creatures  will  be  a  fool  onbe 
in  their  lives,  this  was  sir  John  Bate- 
man's  foolish  moment  Yet,  wlio  coiild 
resist  a  pair  of  sparkling  black  eye&,  mo^ 
destly  turning  towards  the  floor,  wfail^  a 
little  sly  Cupid  archly  peered  from  the 
comers,  and  hundreds  of  them  sported  in 
the  dimples  round  Miss  Oliphanf  s  mouth, 
or  played  at  bo-peep  in  the  sunny  ringlets 
which  waved  round  her  high  forehead 
and  crimson  cheek,  the  blush  of  wfaidi 
was  heightened  by  the  action  of  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  as  a  half  smile  of  pretended  re- 
proach repeated  his  name,  which,  in  so 
doing,  displayed  a  set  of  pearls  worthy 
their  beautiful  casket.  Some  people 
might  be  ill-natured  enough  to  say  it  was 
a  coquettish  kind  of  trick ;  but  be  that  as 
it  might,  however,  it  was  well  and  surely 
aimed — sir  John  Bateman  became  a  wil- 
ling captive.  And  was  the  King's  Bench 
prison  a  place  for  such  a  creature  to  be 

seen 


^een  in-^-a  bring  who  might  command 
the  king  Mnuidf,  and  a  bench  of  biihops 
to  boot,  and  all  the  twelve  judges  in  their 

triin? 
Miss  Oliphant  had  to  come  home— she 

never  remained  all  night  here«-*it  was  not 
her  mother's  wish  she  should.    Sir  John 
oflfered  to  see  her  home;   but  sir  John 
was  a  stranger,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Oliphants  was  in  Russell-street,  Bloomsbu* 
ry-aquare.    Had  it  been  to  the  Antipodes ! 
It  was  found,  on  issuing  forth,  to  'be  a 
wet  night,  and  what  was  to  be  done? 
Miss  Oliphant  positively  rejected  the  at- 
tendance  of  any  of  the  gentlemen — that  is, 
of  either  of  those  who  cmid  attend  her, 
sir  John  or  Mr.  Stewart,  in  a  hackney- 
ooach.      She  would  prefer  walking,  did 
they  insist  on  accompanying  her.     Sir 
John  saw  the  propriety  of  the  young 
lady's  objection,  and  only  requested  to 
place  her  safely  in  one,  and  allow  of  his 
attending  her  the  next  day  to  the  prison, 
to  visit  her  mother.    Miss  Oliphant  thank- 
ed 
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ed  the  baronet  for  his  attention — said;  she 
would  be  ready  to  come  with  him,  if  be 
appointed  the  hour  he  should  call  for  hei^ 
as  she  must  decline  admitting  him  ail  9 
visitor,  while  her  mother  was  absent;  and 
he  being  satisfied,  nay,  pleased  with  the 
correctness  of  her  conduct,  submitted  to 
every  point  she  wished — received  her  ad-* 
dtess — placed  her  in  the  coach,  which  Mr. 
Stewart  had  brought — and  wishing  th^ 

* 

f(ur  Fanny  good  night,  walked  hopie  with 
all  the  old  bacheWs  systems  and  customs 
completely  routed  in  his  heart,  and  the 
beautiful  Oliphant  mistress  of  the  citadeL 
Sir  John  Bateman  was  at  this  period 
in  his  forty-sixth  year ;  he  had  lived  to 
this  a  bachelor,  but  he  was  not  six  and 
forty  days  in  changing  his  tenets.  The 
senses  of  sir  John,  except  what  regarded 
liis  &ir  enslaver,  were  steeped  in  a  Lethean 
potion ;  he  forgot  every  thing,  and  every 
one;  even  the  malaprop-onian  illiterateness 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  not  remembered : 
but  her  present  abode  was  soon  changed 

for 


for  her  own  home-— Grosvenor  liberated— 
and  in  kss  than  two  months,  instead  of  a 
fittt^  h«^ejr*coach»  sir  John  handed  the 
lovely  Fannj  into  her  own  splendid  car- 
riage—lady Bateman. 

Ah !  sir  P6ter^*«^  Petst— when  an  old  mao  marries  a 

yoiuig  wife 

SirFeter. — Ob,  rot  yoor  sentiments — rot  yoar  senti- 
ioMitSy  &C.  Stkootfor  Seandai, 
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CHAPTER  in. 


♦*  Dudley  Abbey,  ^c. 

**  MY  D£AB  MAUNSELL, 

'^  On  iny  return  home  the  other 
day  (for  I  am  often  from  home  latterly), 
I  found,  by  the  note  you  had  left  for  me^ 
you  were  returned  to  your  home,  after  an 
absence  of  six  years  from  it.  Why  did 
not  you  introdudb  yourself  to  lady  Bate* 
man  ?  She  would  have  been  well  pleased 
to  see  you— at  least  I  think  so ;  for  she  has 
often  heard  me  speak  of  you,  and  as  often 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  acquainted  with 
you,  knowing  you  to  have  been  my  ward. 
And  then,  my  pretty  little  Julia,  she  is 
your  goddaughter,  Maunsell ;  for  I  stood 
proxy  for  you  at  the  baptismal  font,  al- 
though I  believe  in  my  heart  you  had  not 
at  the  time  known  of  your  old  guardian's 

folly. 
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folly,  in  having  taken  unto  himself  a  help* 

mate. — *  Better  late  than  never,'  they  say ; 

but  suppose  we  reverse  the  adage,  and  say 

—better  never  than  too  late !     But  Julia 

is  a  sweet  little  darling,  just  beginning  to 

prattle.     Come  along  to  the  abbey,  Maun« 

sell ;  that's  a  bevy  of  beauties  collected 

tfaere^  to  laugh,  dance^  and  sport  away  this 

joyous  season  of  Christmas  gambolling; 

there  are  black,  l»own,  fair— maids,  wive^ 

and  widows;  and  although  you  have  long 

since  escaped  my  authority,  I  think  you 

will  yet  not  disobey  my  commands,  which 

are,  that  you  come  without  delay.   . 

**  Affectionately  yours, 

**  Dear  Harry, 

**  Bateman.'* 


The  company  assembled  at  Dudley  Ab« 
bey — some  as  inmates,  some  as  temporary 
guests — had  just  sat  down  to  the  splendid 
table  of  the  owner,  where  plenty  covered 
the  board,  beauty  and  vivacity  surrounded 
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it,  and  its  presidents  were— the  lovely'i 
lively,  fashionable  Fanny  at  the  head; 
the  amiable,  good-hearted,  generous  mas- 
ter,  sir  John  Bateman,  in  his  place, at  the 
foot.  It  was  six  o'clock,  the  usual  boui^ 
for  dinner  at  the  abbey:  all  was  ndrth^ 
harmony,  and  happiness ;  for  every  one 
appeared  gay,  good-humoured^  and  pleas* 
ed;  when,  through  the  pauses  of  a  sudden 
burst  of  inirth,  the  distant  bell  at  diia 
lodge  gate  wa^  heard  to  sound  a  thundMu 
ing  peal. — ^'  A  fredh  arrival  !*'  exdaimed 
lady  Bateman,  significantly  holding  up  her 
finger. 

''  Just  in  time,**  said  sir  John. 

''  A  beau,  I  hope,"  said  one  of  the  la^ 
dies. 

**  La !"  cried  a  sprightly  widow  of  title, 
and  under  thirty,  lady  Mary  Stafibrth, 
•*  we  have  more  already  than  is  good  of 
them.** 

"  Thank  you !  thank  you !"  exclaimed 
all  the  gentlemen,  as  by  mutual  consent : 

"your 
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^  your  ladyship  shall  take  wine  with  us 
individually  as  a  SmSsiV 

^  Let's  see,**  said  she,  ^*  whether  the  new 
cngd  is  worth  my  paying  it — Hark ! 
there  are  four  horses  dashing  along  the 
gnvd  avenue:  if  it  should  be  a  petticoat 
iinpoitatioQ  after  all  T 

l%e  men-servoDts  were  all  in  waiting 
at  dinner.  Sir  John  ordered  the  one  who 
elood  nearest  hn  chair  to  go  out  and  in- 
quire who  was  eome.  The  man  returned 
diiectty-i^-said  'soibetfamg  in  a  low  vdoe 
to  his  master,  who  instantly  exddmed 
aloud — *^  Maunsell!  tell  him  never  to 
mind  his  undresi^  or  his  boots;  TU  make 
his  apology." 

^  Maunsell  T  repeated  lady  Batemah. 
^*  Oh,  pray,  sir  John,  let's  h^ve  him  in — 
111  for^ve  his  dress." 

'*  And  I,"  repeated  lady  Mary ;  "  I  was 
in  love  with  the  fellow  once— only  I  hap* 
pened  to  be  just  married  then.  But  who 
knows  what  may  turn  out-^I  am  a  widow 
now." 

«  Bewitched  r 
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"  Bewitched  T  said  a  voice ;  but  the 
speaker  was  not  known. 

*•  Be witchiTig*,"  re-echoed  her  ladyship. 

"  We  are  not  to  sound  our  own  trum- 
pet," said  a  precise,  formal,  yet  lady-look- 
ing female,  who  sat  near  lady  Bateman. 
This  personage  might  be  called  an  old 
maid,  yet  still  she  neither  looked,  or  ac- 
tually was,  of  an  age  to  forbid  the  atten* 
tion  of  a*  lover.  She  was  sister-inJawta 
lady  Mary. 

**  I  have  met  him  at  Paris,  I  think,** 
said  a  Miss  Pultney— -''  a  handsome^ 
dark——" 

**  KiU  the  ladies,**  repeated  lady  Mar^r* 
in  a  comical,  drawling  tone,  and  a  cunning 
kind  of  look  towards  Miss  Pultney. 

**  Indeed,"    said    Miss  Pultneyj    very 

simply,  ^  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  much 

acquaintance  with  him,  but  know  he  was 

reckoned  very  handsome." 

'  **  And  very  stupid,"  returned  lady  Mary. 

'*Oh,"  cried  lady  Bateman,  laughing, 
«  you  were  married,  you  know !" 

Lady 
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'  Lady  Mary  nodded  her  head^  as  much 
as  to  say,  silence!  when  sur  Jc^n,  who 
had  dily  slipped  from  his  place,  re-entered 
the  apartment,  leading  in  the  hero  of  this 
dialogue,  Mr.  MaunselL  He  approached 
the  lady  of  the  house,  bowed,  apologized 
for  coming  into  the  dining-parlour  in 
boots,  &C.  but  an  accident  had  happened 
which  detained  him  on  the  road  a  full 
hour  beyond  his  intention. 

The  apology  was  admitted,  a  general 
armistice  granted,  when  the  new  comer, 
just  gding  to  place  himself  accidentally 
next  Miss  Pultney,  he  was  called,  by  dc^ 
sign,  to  the  opposite  side  by  the  blooming 
widow. — **  Won't  you  remember  your 
old  acquaintances  ?**  she  playfully  asked 
him  across  the  table.  **  Come,  here's  a 
vacant  seat ;  you'll  incommode  that  young 
Jady.** 

*'  I  ask  pardon,  madam,"  to  Miss  Pult- 
ney.— "  And,  my  dear  lady  Mary,''  going 
round,  and  taking  her  offered  hand,  **  I 
have  not  seen  you  an  age.— I  hope,  ma- 
dam," 
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dam,"  across  the  table,  again  speaking  to 
Miss  Fultney  as  they  were  all  taking 
their  seats — "  I  hope  I  did  not  inoonve^ 
nience — Miss  Pultney  I  believe?" 

Miss  Fultney  politely,  but  coolly  bent 
her  head,  without  replying  by  words. 

Mr.  Maunsell  was  seated  between  lady 
Mary  Stafibrth  and  a  Miss  Stradf<»rd,  and 
as  it  became  a  duty  incumbent  on  him  to 
pay  attention  to  both,  it  was  not  perceiv- 
able that,  beyond  the  previous  acquaint- 
anceship, which  admitted  more  freedom 
of  conversation,  Mr.  Maunsell,  in  point 
of  civility,  distinguished  one  lady  more 
than  the  other. 

A  few  of  the  guests  assembled  round 
this  agreeable  festive  board  may  just  be 
partially  distinguished,  and  who  wese 
visiting  inmates  just  now  at  the  abbey. 

In  the  first  place — ^lady  Mary  Stafiortii, 
the  daughter  of  a  peer,  and  widow  of  a 
commoner,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  ma^ 
ried  her  for  love,  and  she  him  for  interest 
He  died  about  six  years  after,  leaving  her 

a  gay, 
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a  gay^  dashing  youhg  widow,  with  a  good 
jointure,  unrestricted  during  her  lifetime, 
therefore  at  liberty  to  marry  again  if  she 
pleased ;  with  the  advantage  of  a  tolerable 
oertainty  on  her  side,  that  her  second  bus* 
band  would  neither  try  to  break  her.  heart 
or  her  head,  since  he  could  have  no  in- 
terest in  her  dying,  whatever  he  might  in 
her  living.  She  was  a  little  bit  of  a  co- 
quette—-fi'nd  of  admiration — liked  to  have 
a  train  of  beaux  round  her ;  yet  still  none 
bat  those  who  ranked  high  in  birth  or 
general  estimation,  whether  it  might  be 
for  the  cut  of  their  coat  or  the  cut  of  their 
hair,  the  weight  of  their  pockets,  or  the 
lightness  of  their  heels — ^in  short,  any 
thing  of  notoriety  in  the  world  of  fashion 
was  sure  to  meet  attention  from  her  lady- 
ship ;  and  vn  beau  garfon  whom  all  the 
ladies  admired— -although  perchance  he 
might  not  be  so  gallant  as  to  admire  all 
his  fiur  admirers— ^vras  the  person,  of  all 
othens,  she  desired  most  attaching  to  her 
train.    Not  but  her  ladyship's  character 

was 
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was  perfectly  irreproachable ;  her  extreme 
vivacity,  and  more  than  good  opinion  of 
her  personal  charms,  were  the  greatest  in- 
centives to  the  freedom  of  her  actions;  and 
even  her  worst  enen\y  could  only  call  her 
an  abominable  flirt!  She  was,  in  good 
truth,  an  exceedingly  pretty  woman— «-not 
very  tall,  but  finely  formed-— a  brunette, 
with  radiant  eyes,  fine  teeth,  and  hut  as 
blaqk  and  shining  as  the  raven's  glossy 
back.  Her  ladyship  was  rather  of  a  good? 
natured  disposition;  she  never  appeared 
dissatisfied  because  any  other  lady,  from 
her  own  rank  down,  might  chance  to 
wear  a  finer  set  of  jewels,  or  a  more  ele- 
gant dress  than  herself:  these  were  trifles^ 
and  any  lady  of  superior  rank  had  a  right 
to  superior  finery,  if  it  pleased  her  to  wear 
it  But  a  rivalship  in  the  attention  of 
her  admirers  was  rather  a  trial  of  her  la- 
dyship's temper;  yet  where  she  might 
see  real  danger,  she  would  cut  the  lady.1i 
connexion,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  of 
the  contested  prize,  within  her  own  sph^s: 

she 
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she  was  always  r^dy  for  fun  and  frolic; 
but  never  outran  the  bounds  of  correct- 
ness,  however  near  she  might  go  to  the 
edge  of  it. 

Of  a  very  opposite  description  was  the 

honourable  Miss  Dorville,  a  beauty  of  a 

totally  different  kind — fair  as  the  lily,  and 

nearly  as  pale  in  complexion ;  yet  it  was 

not  the  hue  of  sickness,  but  the  pure,  de- 

ficate  tint  of  nature.   Her  eyes  were  light 

Utie^  her  hair  flaxen,  and  hung  in  loose 

flolnng  ringlets  round  her  face  and  long 

snowy   neck.     She   was    very  tall,    and 

being  very  slight,  her  iSgure  still  appeared 

to  possess  greater  height  than  it  did,  par^ 

ticularly   when    she   stood   alone.     This 

young  lady  was  as  delicate  in  manners  as 

At  was  in  complexion,  the  one  exactly 

niitiojg  to    the    other.     Her  eyes  were 

usually  cast  down,  either  with  modesty 

(*  prudery,    or  probably  a,  mixtiu-e  of 

both ;  and  when  any  gentleman  spoke  to 

tek*;  she  would  blush  most  becomingly; 

fs\  ter  would  it  be  ah  easy  matter  to  induce 

VOL.  I.  Fa  conversation. 
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a  conversation,  beyond  a  few  casual  mo* 
nosyllables,  either  in  the  dance. or  the 
drawing-room.  And  yet  Miss  DorviUe 
was  by  no  means  stupid,  or  a  fool;  but 
she  had  been  most  rigidly  brought  up, 
and  her  spirits,  not  naturally  very  high, 
had  yet  been  checked  from  early  youth  by 
too  strict  an  attention  to  form  and  forma- 
lity. She  had  escaped  those  trammels, 
however,  by  the  death  of  a  step-mother, 
who  had  enforced  them.  Lady  DorviUe, 
the  mamma  in  question,  had  become  the 
second  wife  of  lord  DorviUe,  when  this 
young  lady  had  just  entered  her  9^ 
venth  year;  and  whether  it  was,  her  lady- 
ship feared  the  growing  bud  of  bei^ufy. 
might  in  a  few  years  eclipse  her,  or  as  being 
the  only  child  of  lord  DorviUe  by  his  first 
marriage,  she  might  not  claim  a  very  _8||-. 
perior  advantage  over  those  of  the  second, 
she  thought,  at  least,  that  with  respect  to 
her  education,  she  would  take  the  supeiN 
intendence  of  it  under  her  own  eye  wA 
management    Miss  DorviUe  was  scarcely^ 

.      eyer 
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ever  suffered  to  appear  in  the  drawing- 
room,  or  indeed  in  any  room  of  the  house 
in  town,  except  the  nursery,  which  was 
the  school-room,  but  when  permitted  to 
pay  her  respects  below,  so  tutored  and 
admonished  by  lady  Dorville,  that  these 
seldom  visits  were  wished  seldomer,  as 
the  poor  .  child  feared  to  open  her  lips,  or 
look  up,  and  always  went  away  with  a 
bursting  heart,  which  she  relieved  by  a 
pientifiil  shower  of  tears  when  her  little 
head  rested  on  its  pillow.  Lord  Dorville 
thought  the  child  stupid-^-lady  Dorville 
said  she  was  sulky  and  pettish.  He  saw 
so  little  of  her,  that  he  took  it  for  granted 
she  was  so,  and  could  only  hope  time 
would  correct  her  temper,  and  left  her  to 
his  kdy's  management.  Miss  Dorville 
found  her  whole  amusement  in  learning 
what  was  taught  her  by  the  old  madame 
h  gouvemantef  whom  she  hated  and 
feared  as  bad  as  her  step*mamma.  But 
lady  Dorville  found  she  could  not  have 
dl  her  own  way ;  for,  in  the  first  place^ 

F  2  she 
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she  ha4  no  children;  and  seconc|ly»  Miss 
X>orville  grew  up  a  fine  tall  girl ;  and  as 
she  could  not  be  kept  always  in  the  nur- 
sery, lady  Dwville  dreaded  the  momeiit 
when  this  presumptive  heiress  of  bis  lord* 
ship  should  make  her  appearance  in  the 
world. 

'^  But  she  is  such  a  silly  girl !"  said  his 
lordship,  one  night  to  his  lady,  tibat  she 
was  sounding  him  on  the  subject  i  ff,I 
don't  like  the  thoughts  of  her  being  .pM^ 
sented ;  the  women  will  laugh,  and  the 
men  quiz  her :  keep  her  in  the  aursery, 
my  dear,  as  long  as  you  can." 

Miss  Dorville  was  turned  of  sixteen 
then — "  and  suppose/*  thought  lady  Dor*^ 
ville  to  herself,  '^we  get  her. married. di^ 
rectly,  she'll  be  out  of  my  way,  a  groAt 
overgrown  creature;  I'll  contrive  .this 
business,  and  then  when  she's  portic^edoifl^ 
I  shall  get  rid  of  this  stumbling:  Uock. 
Lord  Dorville  is  many  years  my  senior ; 
when  Isabella  is  married,  and  has  got  ber 
fortune,  I'll  tdce  care  of  the  rest^-*this  is  a 

lucky 
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lucky  thought  of  mine-^well  go  down 
to  the  country— ^there's  one  or  two  of  the 
wealthy  squires  will  be  glad  to  catch  her ; 
and  she  shall  not  go  to  court,  at  least  not 
as  Miss  Dorville.'' 

All  this  was  planned  in  lady  Dorville's 
mind^  when  her  ladyship,  coming  one 
night  from  the  opera,  had  to  stand  in 
the  lobby  a  considerable  time,  waiting 
her.  catri^^e  to  draw  up ;  the  consequence 
»aB.  I  instead  of  seeing  her  so  many  years 
antidpated  view  accomplished,  she  came 
faom^  was  seized  in  the  night  with  a  sore 
throat,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
Mi  lord  Dorville  once  more  to  mourn 
over  the  deprivation  of  a  wife.  Miss 
DorviHe,  in  consequence  of  this  event, 
earner  of  her  own  accord,  to  condole  her 
father  on  his  loss.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  ever  had  any  particular  conversation 
with  her—"  This  girl,"  said  he  to  himself, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  grief,  "  does  not 
^>pear  to  me  to  be  at  all  stupid  or  foolish, 
but  on  the  contrary,  sensible,   yet  ex- 
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tremely  modest  and  diffident — so  miicb 
the  better ;  I  approve  this  character  in  a 
youthful  female — my  dear  wife  must  have 
very  much  mistaken  Isabella's." 

Lord  I)orville  grew  every  day  more 
and  more  gratified  with  his  daughter. 
Madame  la  gouvemante  having  lost  her 
patroness,  and  seeing  now  the  tables  were 
turned,  and  that  Miss  Dorville  reigned 
paramount  in  her  father's  house,  did  not 
scruple  to  make  her  principles  subservirat 
to  her  interest,  and  to  ingratiate  favour, 
with  the  person  in  power,  betray  the  con- 
fidence which  had  been  placed  in  her  by 
lady  Dorville.    It  came  to  the  ears  of  his 

lordship. 

'^  And  was  it  possible,"  he  thought^ 
"  that  during  a  period  of  so  many  yeara^  a 
systematical  deception  could  have  been 
carried  on,  and  merely  on  a  speculative 
plan  of  advantage  to  an  unborn  race? 
How  often,  it  is  true,"  he  added, "  I  have 
wished  for  a  son,  but  it  was  because  I 
imagined  my  daughter  incapable  of  re*>. 

fleeting 
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fleeting  any  dignity  on  the  family  ho- 
nours ;  for  though  she  could  not  in  her 
own  person  perpetuate  the  name,  as  the 
heiress  of  the  family,  she  could  dignify  it. 
I  am  sorry  to  think  lady  Dorville  could 
have  acted  so  unjustly  to  her-HSO  deceptive 

tome.^ 

^  Isabella,''  said  lord  Dorville  to  her, 
**you  have  been  all  your  life  secluded 
from  the  society  of  your  equals — no  mat- 
ter  now  on  what  account— -the  grave  covers 
all  our  errors— or  at  least  it  should :  but 
flow  you  shall  have  your  full  fling,  my 
dear  child — I  open  the  door  of  your  cage, 
and  permit  you  to  roam  unshackled." 

Miss  Dorville  visited  at  sir  John  Bate- 
man's.  A  large  party  was  forming  to  fill 
the  abbey  at  Christmas ;  and  lord  Dorville 
and  sir  John  having  known  each  other  a 
long  while,  and  lady  Bateman  having 
diaperoned  Miss  Dorville  to  the  opera  or 
a  ball,  three  or  four  times  during  the 
season,  this  young  lady  was  invited  to 
make  one    in    the  holiday  gambols  at 
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Dudley  Abbey;  to  which  invitatioa  her 
father  willingly  assented ;  and  Miss  Dor*: 
ville  travelled  down  with  sir  John  and 
his  lady.  But  nothing  could  conquer  her 
diffidence  or  timidity ;  she  was  a  capital  mu- 
sician— when  left  to  herself;  but  if  asked 
to  play,  her  tremor  overcame  her  execii^ 
tion :  in  short,  could  lady  Mary  Stafibrth 
and  Miss  Dorville  have  blended  senti- 
ments, the  partition  had  made  two  cb- 
lightful  characters — vivacity  had  been 
softened  down  by  modesty,  and  timidi^ 
had  possessed  confidence  in  the  rectitude 
of  its  own  principles. 

If  there  was  any  person  in  the  world 
lady  Mary  Stafforth  disliked,  or,  perhaps, 
better  say — hated,  it  was  her  sister-in-law, 
Miss  Stafforth,  the  aforesaid  mentioned 
lady,  who  made  one  of.  this  company  at 
the  dinner- table;  and  if  there  was  any  (Hie 
she  feared,  it  was  Mr.  Stafforth,  her  bror 
ther-in-law.  Miss  Stafforth,  although  der 
nominated  an  old  maid,  had  no^  yet  seen 
her  thirty-fourth  year, in  reality;  in  appear- 
ance. 
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«nce,  she  had  seen  ten  more ;  she  was  so 
correct— sa  precise— so  orderly — ^yet  so 
good ! — BO  generous,  so  unassuming— unless 
it  might  be  that  she  took  6n  herself  some 
Kttt«  reprehensive  observations  on  the  free 
mideasy  manners  of  lady  Mary ;  yet  she  was 
Well  aware  of  her  ladyship's  correctness  in 
delicate  points,  else  she  had  not  associated 
tnth  her;  but  she  could  not  be  blind  to 
her  follies,  and  though  she  had  no  control 
over  her,  would  have  felt  much  satisfac* 
(ion  in  amending  them. 

Miss  Stafforth  was  a  fine-looking  wo- 
man;  a  good  deal  of  the  Scotch  urbanity 
about  her,  but  not  a  trait  of  the  dialect ; 
she  appeared  decidedly  cut  out  for  an  old 
Budd,  as  she  never  encouraged  the  ad- 
vances of  any  gentleman ;  was  polite  to 
all,  biit  as  indifferent  to  the  attentions  of 
OQe,  as  she  might  be  unconcerned  at  the 
d^t  of  an9tb^.  In  short,  Miss  Stafforth 
was  of  that  temperature,  that  the  heats  of 
summer,  or  the  colds  of  winter,  were  equaU 
ly  disregarded  by.her.     She  had  nothing^ 
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of  the  fine  lady,  except  being  parfectly^ 
the  gentlewoman;  nor  nothing  austere, 
unles  she  might  perceive  any  tendency  to 
its  deviation  in  another,  particularly  in  her 
dster»in-law,  whom,  for  sake  of  her  depart* 
ed  brother,  Miss  Stafforth  would  have 
been  well  pleased  to  see  without  a  fault  or 
a  defect.  Miss  Sta£forth  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent,  and  had  her  own  establishment; 
but  she  paid  periodical  visits  to  her  bro- 
ther at  each  year,  when  she  took  on  h/SF-^ 
self  the  management  of  the  household  dur 
ring  her  stay,  he  being  a  bachelor ;  and 
though  the  junicH*  by  some  years  of  tbfic 
husband  of  lady  Mary,  was  not  a  Tery 
young  man,  nor  certainly  was  he  an  <M: 
one.  This  gentleman  was  extremely  fond 
of  his  sister.  Miss  Stafforth,  profan^fr: 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  opinipng 
coinciding  in  many  matters;  and  very 
Ipi^  to  his  sister-in-law,  lady  Mary  ;  md 
her  ladyship,  aware  the  family  estates  cen-r 
tered  in  him>  and  much  of  the  property, 
in  his  disposal,  was  careful  to  keep,  a  tight 
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t^  on  her  inclinations  in  his  presence, 
and  submitted  to  self-imposed  restrictions, 
which  agreed  not  either  with  her  disposi- 
tion or  her  inclinations.  Her  ladyship's 
Tints  therefore  to  Towler  Hall  in  Xieiees- 
tenhire  (the  only  place  where  Mr.  Staffbrth 
recdved  visitcns  as  inmates,  and  here  but 
from  the  commencement  of  the  hunting 
season  to  the  end  of  March)  were  of  a  very 
diort  period,  never  exceeding  a  week  or  a 
fortnight.  Her  ladyship  always  contrived 
to  make  these  visits  when  the  house  was 
crowded  with  beaux;  but  her  extreme 
passion  for  admiration  not  being  quite 
known  to  Mr.  Stafforth,  the  particular  pe- 
riods of  them  was  never  remarked ;  and 
she  very  seldom  came  to  the  Hall  unac- 
oompanied  by  some  female  friend;  for 
being  aware  of  the  mal^  party  usually  as- 
sembled, when  perhaps  Miss  Staffbrth 
might  not  be  there,  she  equally  knew  that 
if  she  did  not  have  a  companion  at  hand, 
die  could  not  by  herself  mix  in  the  gentle- 
men's party ;  she  had  thereft)re  an  interest 
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in  attaching  to  her  an  agrerable  fi^mffle- 
cpmpanion  at  those  times^  to  whom,  while 
she  paid  a  compliment  in  the  invitation^ 
she  received  a  pleasure  in  the  acceptance 
of  it;  and  had  the  permission  from  Mr« 
Stafforth  to  bring  a  female  companion  with^ 
her  at  all  times.  . 

Miss  Stradford  was  a  pretty -^Ipoking  girl^ 
not  tall ;  but  what  she  wanted  in  personal 
height,  she  made  up  in  personal  pride-^ 
not  vanity  only,  but  a  contemptuous  curl 
of  her  nose,  expressive  of  every  one  be? 
ing  beneath  her,  that  is,  :ievery  person  of 
her  own  sex,  though  it  might  even  hp. 
Miss  Dorville,  who  stood  at  the  least  five 
inches  above  her.  She  would  have  eyed 
lady  Mary,  had  she  durst,  with  a  particu-. 
lar  mark  of  disdain,  but  that  a  flash  from 
her  ladyship's,  had  she  chanced  to  pe^rceive 
it,  would  have  shrank  Miss  Stradford  into 
herself.  This  young  lady,  from  being  a 
spinster,  could  not  with  propriety  g^ve  s& 
large  a  licence  to  her  actions  as  the  g^y,  wi», 
dow;  but  it  was  not  her  heart  that  bin- r 

dered 


4?r?d;h!^rKJbut  bet  >i^ja^tion  that  stood 
in  thfiytey, ;  the.  widow  wM  a  sort  of  pri- 
vU^ge<^.pg;p$ionage  to  do  wha(  she  pleiused; 
9114  Jkl(is9  3trttdfprd  being  pn  the  list  for 
prsfep9Xiimt,^kept.  hec.  inclinationa  in  due 
l)0(ii)4l>»  to,  the:  .time  when,  become  a  wife 
(whetfai^  sb^:  flight  ev^  be  a  widow  or 
Op),  apd-fve^frpni;  the  restraint  propria* 
tj;  of  conduct  imppsesipn  maidens^  she 
would  present  to  the  world  another  can-* 
didate  for  the .  hcHnour  of  {public .  fame  or 
dashing  notoriety.  Yet  however  her  own 
dresdng-glasi^  might  flatter  her,  Misa 
Stradford  would  find  it  difficult  to  make 
others. betievesbe  bad  equal  pretensions  to 
admiration  as  the  lively  widow.  Lady 
If  ary,  mu$!t  be  forgiVenr-rthe  other  could 
but  be  tolerate*    . 

,  But  the  sua  of  this  festive  table  (yet: 
vhether  is  sp,n  corrects  since  it  is  of  the 
male  denomination,  and  the  subject  is  a 
female  ?rr-tben  thebright  luminary)  which 
gave  .lustre  to  the  company,  was:  Miss* 
]^iiltndy,l  wboyiif^  not  the  .most  beautiful^ 
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tremely  modest  and  diffident — so  much 
the  better ;  I  approve  this  character  in  a 
youthful  female — my  dear  wife  must  have 
very  much  mistaken  Isabella's.*' 

Lord  iDorville  grew  every  day  more 
and  more  gratified  with  his  daughter. 
Madame  la  gouvernante  having  lost  her 
.  patroness,  and  seeing  now  the  tables  were 
turned,  and  that  Miss  Dorville  reigned 
paramount  in  her  father's  house,  did  hot 
scruple  to  make  her  principles  subservient 
to  her  interest,  and  to  ingratiate  favour, 
with  the  person  in  power,  betray  the  con- 
fidence which  had  been  placed  in  her  hf 
lady  Dorville.  It  came  to  the  ears  of  hi» 
lordship. 

*'  And  was  it  possible,"  he  thought^ 
**  that  during  a  period  of  so  many  year%  Mt 
systematical  deception  could  have  beeir 
carried  on,  and  merely  on  a  speculative 
plan  of  advantage  to  an  unborn  rae^Tr 
How  often,  it  is  true,"  he  added, "  I  have: 
wished  for  a  son,  but  it  was  became -£ 
imagined  my  daughter  incapable  dT  ni 
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fleeting  any  dignity  on  the  family  ho- 
nours ;  for  though  she  could  not  in  her 
own  person  perpetuate  the  name,  as  the 
heiress  of  the  family,  she  could  dignify  it. 
I  am  sorry  to  think  lady  Dorville  could 
have  acted  so  unjustly  to  her— so  deceptive 
tome.'* 

**  Isabella,'*  said  lord  Dorville  to  her, 
**jrou  have  been  all  your  life  secluded 
fiom  the  society  of  your  equals — no  mat- 
ternow  on  what  account — ^the  grave  covers 
all  our  errors — or  at  least  it  should :  but 
now  you  shall  have  your  full  fling,  my 
dear  child — I  open  the  door  of  your  cage, 

r 

and  permit  you  to  roam  unshackled.'' 

Miss  Dorville  visited  at  sir  John  Bate- 
man's.  A  large  party  was  forming  to  fill 
the  abbey  at  Christmas ;  and  lord  Dorville 
and  sir  John  having  known  each  other  a 
long  while,  and  lady  Bateman  having 
chaperoned  Miss  Dorville  to  the  opera  or 
a  bell,  three  or  four  times  during  the 
Mason,  this  young  lady  was  invited  to 
make  one    in    the  holiday  gambols  at 
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in  attaching  to  her  an  agreeable  femi(le 
companion  at  those  times,  to  whom,  while 
she  paid  a  compliment  in  the  invitation, 
she  received  a  pleasure  in  the. acceptance 
of  it;  and  had  the  permission  from  Mn 
StaSbrth  to  bring  a  female  companion  with 
her  at  all  times. 

Miss  Stradford  was  a  pretty-looking  girl, 
not  tall;  but  what  she  wanted  in  personal 
height,  she  made  up  in  personal  pride-^ 
not  vanity  only,  but  a  contemptuous  curl 
of  her  nose,  expressive  of  every  one  be? 
ing  beneath  her,  that  is,  ^very  person. of 
her  own  sex,  though  it  might  even  be. 
Miss  Dorville,  who  stood  at  the  least  five 
inches  above  her.  She  would  have  eyed 
lady  Mary,  had  she  durst,  with  a  particu- 
lar mark  of  disdain,  but  that  a  flash  froin 
her  ladyship's,  had  she  chanced  to  perceive 
it,  would  have  shrank  Miss  Stradford  into 
herself.  This  young  lady,  from  being  a 
spinster,  could  not  with  propriety  give  so 
large  a  licence  to  her  actions  as  the  gs^y^  wi-- 
dow;  but  it  was  not  her  h^art  th^tbin-r 
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Mice,  she  bad  seen  ten  more ;  she  was  so 
correct — so  precise— so  orderly — ^yet  so 
good  I-^HSo  generous,  so  unassuming— ^unless 
it  might  be  that  she  took  dn  herself  some 
littte  reprehensive  observBtions  on  the  free 
mdeasy  manners  of  lady  Mary ;  yet  she  was 
WeH  aware  of  her  ladyship's  correctness  in 
delicate  points,  else  she  had  not  associated 
With  her;  but  she  could  not  be  blind  to 
her  follies,  and  though  she  had  no  control 
over  her,  would  have  felt  much  satisfac- 
tion  in  amending  them. 

MiB^  Stafibrth  was  a  fine-looking  wo- 
man;  a  good  deal  of  the  Scotch  urbanity 
about  her,  but  not  a  trait  of  the  dialect ; 
she  appeared  deddedly  cut  out  for  an  old 
BMdd,  as  she  never  encouraged  the  ad- 
vances of  any  gentleman ;  was  polite  to 
all,  biit  as  indifferent  to  the  attentions  of 
ooe,  as  she  might  be  unconcerned  at  the 
ili^t  of  another.  In  short.  Miss  Stafforth 
was  of  that  temperature,  that  the  heats  of 
summer,  or  the  colds  of  winter,  were  equal-^ 
ly  disregarded  by  her.    She  had  nothing^ 
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of  the  fine  lady,  except  being  pafecUy^. 
the  gentlewoman;  nor  nothing  austere 
unles  she  might  perceive  any  tendency  to 
its  deviation  in  another,  particularly  in  her 
sister-in-law,  whom,  for  sake  of  her  depigrtr 
ed  brother.  Miss  Stafforth  would  have 
been  well  pleased  to  see  without  a  &ult  of 
a  defect.  Miss  Stafforth  was  entirely  iode-^ 
pendent,  and  had  her  own  establishment; 
but  she  paid  periodical  visits  to  her  Imo- 
ther  at  each  year,  when  she  took  on  ber-*^ 
self  the  management  of  the  household  dih 
ring  her  stay,  he  being  a  bachelor;  and 
though  the  juniw  by  some  years  of  tbet 
husband  of  lady  Mary,  was  not  a  "wry 
young  man,  nor  certainly  was  he  an  ol4: 
one.  This  gentleman  was  extremely  fyoA 
of  his  sister.  Miss  Stafforth,  prohaUy^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  opinipm 
coinciding  in  many  matters;  and  vmy 
Ipqd  to  his  sister-in-law,  lady  Mary  ;  and 
her  ladyship,  aware  the  family  estates  cen-t 
tered  in  him>  and  much  of  the  property: 
in  his  disposal,  was  careful  to  keep,  a  tight 
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t^  on  her  inclinations  in  his  presence, 
and  submitted  to  self-imposed  restrictions, 
which  agreed  not  either  with  her  disposi- 
tion or  her  inclinations.  Her  ladyship's 
Tints  therefore  to  Towler  Hall  in  Jjeices- 
tershiie  (the  only  place  where  Mr.  Stafforth 
received  visitors  as  inmates,  and  here  but 
from  the  commencement  of  the  hunting 
season  to  the  end  of  March)  were  of  a  very 
short  period,  never  exceeding  a  week  or  a 
ibrtnigfat.  Her  ladyship  always  contrived 
to  make  these  visits  when  the  house  was 
crowded  with  beaux;  but  her  extreme 
passion  for  admiration  not  being  quite 
known  to  Mr.  Stafforth,  the  particular  pe- 
riods of  them  was  never  remarked ;  and 
she  very  seldom  came  to  the  Hall  unac- 
companied by  some  female  friend;  for 
being  aware  of  the  mal^  party  usually  as- 
sembled, when  perhaps  Miss  Stafforth 
might  not  be  there,  she  equally  knew  that 
if  she  did  not  have  a  companion  at  hand, 
die  could  not  by  herself  mix  in  the  gentle- 
men's party ;  she  had  therefbre  an  interest 
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in  attaching  to  her  an  agreeable  fenafde 
companion  at  those  times,  to  whom,  while 
she  paid  a  compliment  in  the  invitirtion, 
she  received  a  pleasure  in  the  acceptance 
of  it;  and  had  the  permission  from,  Mr. 
Stafforth  to  bring  a  female  companion  witb^ 
her  at  all  times. 

Miss  Stradford  was  a  pretty-looking  girl^ 
not  tall ;  but  what  she  wanted  in  personal 
height,  she  made  up  in  personal  pride-^ 
not  vanity  only,  but  a  contemptuous  curl 
of  her  nose,  expressive  of  every  one  b^ 
ing  beneath  her,  that  is,  :jevery  person  of 
her  own  sex,  though  it  might  even  be. 
Miss  Dorville,  who  stood  at  the  least  five 
inches  above  her.  She  would  have  eyed. 
lady  Mary,  had  she  durst,  with  a  particu- 
lar mark  of  disdain,  but  that  a  flash  from 
her  ladyship's,  had  she  chanced  to  perceive 
it,  would  have  shrank  Miss  Stradford  into 
herself.  This  young  lady,  from  being  a 
spinster,  could  not  with  propriety  give  so 
large  a  licence  to  her  actions  as  the  gs^y^  wi--, 
dow;  but  it  was  not  her  heart  that  hin- 
dered 


4«r?d;h0r»:}Hii  bet ^i^jatation  that  stood 
in  tli^.:!ii^ay ;  the.  widow  wAsi  a  sort  of  pii* 
^'^S^Vf^f^^^l^^^fS^  ^  ^  wha(  sb^  pleiused; 
an4  ^i^  3tradfiird  being  pn  the  list  for 
pr^t^^ni^t^kept:  bee.  indinations  in  due 
boun4f(»  tQ ,  the:  time  when,  become  a  wife 
(whetfai^  3h|^:9iight  ever  bea  widow  or 
qo),  apd.  fre^ .  frpm  the  restraint  propria* 
t;y  of  conduct  imposes  :pn  maidens^  she 
would  present  to  the  world  another  can-» 
didate  for  the  honour  of  ]>ublic .  fame  or 
dashing  notoriety.  Yet  however  her  own 
dresong-glass  might  flatter  her,  Misa 
Stradford  would  find  it  difficult  to  make 
others,  believe  she  bad  equal  pretensions  to 
admiration  as  the  lively  widow.  Lady 
Afary,  musjt  be  forgiven«-rthe  other  could 
but  be  tolerate    . 

.  But  the  sun  <^  this  festive  table  (yet 
whether  is  sp,i%  correct*  since  it  is  of  the 
male  denomination,  and  the  subject  is  a 
female  7—rtlito  the  bright  luminary)  which 
gave  .lustre  to  the  company^  was:  Miss< 
?ultney,  wbo/.ifi  not  the  .most  beautiful^ 

was 
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was  the  most  weighty  of  the  whole  party« 
Miss  Fultney ,  in  person,  was  middle  sized, 
inclined  to  em  bon  |K>m<— -had  a  very 
agreeable  countenance,  without  being  cri- 
tically handsome— *a  fine  set  of  teeth, 
which  she  shewed  to  advantage,  from  hav- 
ing rather  a  large  mouth,  and  being  fond 
oi  a  good  hearty  laugh  when  she  was- 
pleased.  She  had  nice  eyes,  that  looked  as 
laughingly  as  her  countenance,  and  a  com- 
plexion requiring  no  art  to  embellish  it 
She  was  extremely  generous  of  her  purse, 
and  frequently  made  presents  of  consider- 
able value  to  her  particular  intimates. 
Miss  Pultney  was  two-and-twenty,  and  the 
day  she  came  of  age,  she  became  possessed,  - 
in  her  own  sole  and  individual  right,  of  a 
fortune  of  forty-five  thousand  a-year !  with 
nearly  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  her  banker^s  hands,  wholly  tm* 
connected  with  her  annual  income ! 

This  immense  property  had  fallen  to  her' 
very  unexpectedly,  as  she  had  had  a  bro« . 
ther,  who,  of  course,  was  heir  to  his  father,- 

and 
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and  which  father  having  died  while  the 
son  was  a  minor^  and  the  daughter  many 
years  younger,  the  old  gentleman  recom- 
mended the  sister  strongly  to  the  future 
pmttttion  of  the  brother,  leaving  every 
thing  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  five 
thousand  pounds  only  for  the  daughter ; 
but  trusting  to  his  son's  generosity,  in 
caie  she  married  with  his  approbation: 
this  was  Shackling  Miss  Fultney's  future 
sentiaientSy  and  was  considered  rather  an 
ungenerous  disposition,  with  respect  to 
her. 

Miss  Fultney  had  attained  her  fifteenth 
year,  when  her  brother  one  day  in  a 
party  of  pleasure  on  the  Thames,  near 
Richmond,  a  sudden  squall  took  the  sail 
of  the  boat— *it  upset,  and  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  good  swimmer,  young  Fultney 
sank,  never  more  to  rise  with  life.  She 
thus  became  her  fiither's  heiress.  His 
brother,  a  widower,  without  children,  and 
who  was  extremely  rich,  and  exceedingly 
partial  to  his  little  niece»  died  shortly 

aflter> 
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after,  when,  by  his  will.  Miss  FultnejT 
found  herself  possessed  of  ah  additional 
fortune,  as  great  again  as  that  she  in« 
herited  through  the  death  of  her  brother* 
But  that  which  made  her  one  of  the 
wealthiest  heiresses  in  the  kingdom,  camd 
to  her  through  a  maternal  isaicle.  He 
had  been  a  few  years  returned  from  India, 
where  he  resided  from  early  youth  to  old 
age,  had  never  married,  and  had  acciinm^' 
lated  immense  wealth.  This  gentlemad'^ 
name  was  Tryford,  who,  dying  some  time 
subsequent  to  the  decease  of  the  two  for* 
nier,  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune^  real  and 
acquired,  to  his  niece,  conditionally  diat: 
she  should  prefix  the  nanie  of  Try  ford  toi 
that  of  Pultney ;  and  likewise,  •  that  Wfaio* 
ever  she  married,  should  also  bear  iC-iti> 
the  same  manner— ^^that  is — Tryford  Fult«^ 
ney — and  her  eldest  son  to  be  so  called  in 
his  baptism.    .  !  - 

This  might  p^haps  be  thought  a  kind* 
of  prohibition  to  her  wedding  a  peer;  but 
eventually  that  was  a  circumstance  could 
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easily  be  oyerrol^i  WUPe  it  was  not  chang- 
ing a  family  name,  but  making  an  addi« 
tion  to  one ;  and  there  was  no  clause  de- 
^dedly  forbidding,  her  to  bear  a  title  of 
honour.    The  royal  assent  confirmed  ber 
in  thQ  name  pf  Txyford,  added  to  that  of 
]?ultney .^  and  at.  the  age  of  twenty-one 
she  starited  on  the  world  of  fiishion,  the 
star  and  leader  cff  it  for  that  time.    Every 
Ihing  was  /^  la  Pultney— rthe  Pultney  hat« 
cap^  ,robe,  daqfae,  &c.  &a;.and.a  happy 
play  on  ber  name  got  current  among  thq 
gentlemen,  and  became  a  regular  toast  in 
their  convivial  parties,  and  elsewhere— 
Try  far  Pultnpy. 

The  adorers  of  Miss  Pultney  were,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  numerous ;  from  royalty 
to  commonalty,  they  were  ready  to  vow 
and  swear— 'much  truth  to  a  certainty-— 
that  every  earthly  happiness  must  attend 
the  being  she  blessed  with  her  hand  r— and 
her  >vealth  might  probably  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  blessing. 

But  these  declarations  did  not  seem  to 

make 
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make  great  impression  on  the  heart  of  the 
heiress^  for  she  laughed  with  some,  and  at 
others  of  her  sighing  swains ;  yet,  as  she 
liked  to  keep  her  liberty  a  little  longer, 
and  had  no  doubt  but  she  could  purchase 
a  husband  at  any  time,  if  not  for  lov^  at 
least  for  interest,  she  thought  she  would 
remain  a  little  longer  her  own  mistress, 
to  spend  her  money  as  she  liked,  before 
she  resigned  it  to  a  husband,  who  might 
take  it  in  his  head  to  do  so  for  her,  with* 
out  asking  her  permission ;  and  the  main 
|)oint  was,  she  had  not  yet  seen  the  mati 
on  whom  she  would  willingly  bestow 
either  herself  or  her  wealth. 

Exclusive  of  this  immense  property, 
left  her  by  Mr.  Tryford,  there  was  a  man- 
sion, called  Tryford  House,  which  he  had 
erected  after  his  own  taste,  shortly  after 
returning  to  England.  .He  was  a  Somer- 
setshire man,  and  built  this  house  a  few 
miles  distant  from.  Bath,  to  which  place 
he  had  in  his  youth  been  very  partial,  and 
still  remembered  with    pleasure.      This 

noble 
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noble  mansion,  wben  completed,  was  fit 
for  the  residence  of  a  prince,  and  cost  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
the  furniture,  the  apartments,  the  statues, 
pictures^  vases,  curiosities,  tapestry,  all 
exquisite,  rare,  and  costly;  the  carp^ 
vdvett  with  flowers  of  gold  and  silver, 
intermixed  with  the  most  brilliant  co« 
lours ;  the  hangings  weighed  down  with 
gold  and  silver;  the  pillars  of  the  state 
rooms  the  finest  porphyry;  the  cornices 
wrought  in  the  costliest  metals ;  the  paint* 
ings  of  the  ceilings  by  the  first  masters — 
the  whole  displaying  a  magnificence  and 
richness  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  most 
eminent  in  the  kingdom.  This  noble 
buUding  was  erected  with  materials  calcu- 
lated  to  resist  the  lapse  of  ages ;  and  its 
style  of  architecture  was  bold,,  grand,  and 
graceful,  doing  honour  to  the  taste  of  its 
owner,  equally  with  the  judgment  of  its 
architect  Such  was  Try  ford  House- 
thus  simply  called,  that  it  might  keep  in: 
memory  the  name  of  a  family,  who,  for 

many 
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many  geneta&onSf  had  lived  with  respect 
and  honour  in  that  part  of  the  ootmtry, 
^nd  to  which  intent -was-  the  good  dd 
gentletnaxi*8  }vist  will  and  tidstameht  made 
manifest^  hy  obliging  his  inheritoiis  to 
p^jpserve  it  in  their  own  persons. 
: .  Miss  PultD^  (but  in  general  called^' 
and  universally  written  to/ Miss  Tryihrd 
Fultney)  bad  not  since  the  decease  of  this^ 
node  taken  possession  of  Tryfbrd  Hou^;, 
and  the  reason  was^.^she  hadbeenawafd^ 
of  Chancery » and  during  the  years:  of.  her 
minority,  as.fkr  as  from  the  time  of  her: 
Uncle's  death;  one  wing  of  it  had  been  de- 
legated previously,  by  his .  own  wish,  to. 
the  diarge  of  a  very  •  repeietable  family, 
who  was  to  superintend  the  servants  left 
in  it  fi!>r  household  purposes,  and  protect 
it  gei^erally.  'The  mistress  thus  delegated^ 
tar  the  period.  Miss  Pnltney  learned  to  be 
in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health ;  and  this 
young  lady,  unwilling  to  disturb  her  by  a 
change  of  abode,  or  take  possession  hersd^ 
which    must  naturally  bring  with   this 

event 
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event  a  crowd  of  company  and  inmates, 
very  inimical  to  the  repose  or  recovery  of 
an  invalid — ^this  considerate  young  heiress, 
aware  of  the  inconvenience  which  must 
attend  this  lady  by  her  coming  here,  very 
kindly  postponed  it,  until  the  latter  end 
of  spring,  when,  at  that  time,  if  she  was 
not  better,  she  should  be  removed  to  Bath, 
or.  Bristol,  previous  to  possession  being 
taken  r  and  in  the  mean  time.  Miss  Pult^ 
Wf  accepted  a  pressing  invitation  of  sir 
John  and  lady  Bateman,  to  join  the  party 
at  Dudley  Abbey. 
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was  the  most  weighty  of  the  whole  party. 
Miss  Fultney,  in  person,  was  middle  sized, 
inclined  to  em  bon  point-^had  a  very 
agreeable  countenance,  without  being  cri- 
tically handsome — a  fine  set  of  teeth, 
which  she  shewed  to  advantage,  from  hav-^ 
ing  rather  a  large  mouth,  and  being  fond 
of  a  good  hearty  laugh  when  she  Was- 
pleased.  She  had  nice  eyes,  that  looked  as 
laughingly  as  her  countenance,  and  a  com*- 
plexion  requiring  no  art  to  embellish  it 
She  was  extremely  generous  of  her  purse, 
and  frequently  made  presents  of  consider-' 
able  value  to  her  particular  intimates. 
Miss  Pultney  was  two^nd- twenty,  and  the 
day  she  came  of  age,  she  became  possessed, ' 
in  her  own  sole  and  individual  right,  of  & 
fortune  of  forty-five  thousand  a-year !  with 
nearly  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  her  banker's  hands,  wholly  tm» 
connected  with  her  annual  income ! 

This  immense  property  had  fallen  to  hw' 
very  unexpectedly,  as  she  had  had  a  bro-', 
ther,  who,  of  course^  was  heir  to  his  &ther,^ 

and 
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and  wbkh  &ther  having  died  while  the 
son  was  a  minQr,  and  the  daughter  many 
years  younger,  the  old  gentleman  recom- 
mended the  sister  strongly  to  the  future 
jaoteistion  of  the  brother,  leaving  every 
tluqg  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  five 
thousand  pounds  only  for  the  daughter ; 
bat  trusting  to  his  son's  generosity,  in 
oMe  she  married  with  his  approbation: 
das  was  shackling  Miss  Pultney's  future 
sentiments,  and  was  considered  rather  an 
ungenerous  disposition,  with  respect  to 
her. 

Miss  Fultney  had  attained  her  fifteenth 
year,  when  her  brother  one  day  in  a 
party  of  pleasure  on  the  Thames,  near 
Bicbmond,  a  sudden  squall  took  the  sail 
of  the  boat— -it  upset,  and  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  good  swimmer,  young  Pultney 
sanky  never  more  to  rise  with  life.  She 
thus  became  her  father's  heiress.  His 
brother,  a  widower,  without  children,  and 
irho  was  extremely  rich,  and  exceedingly 
partial   to  his  little  niece^  died  shortly 

after^ 
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the  injury  she  wa&  doing  h^  ciwii  health. 
He  would  put  himself  out  of 'the  ques- 
iion,  although  he  would  hope,  that  ex- 
pressing his  more  thdn  dii^like  to  a  life  of 
general  dis^pation,  would  check  the  ar- 
dour  with  which  lady  Batei!nan  pursued 
it.  For  the  sake  of  her  little  girl  too— 
^  And  I  hope,  my  deareist  Fanny,*  he 
has  kindly  added,  ^  you  will  be  advisled 
by  a  wiser  head  than  yours,  because  a 
more  experienced  one :  do  not  implicate 
your  health  and  your  happiness,  by  a  pur- 
suit which  must  eventually  destroy  the 
one,  and  cannot,  for  ever  produce  the 
other." 

"  Oh,  I  hate  preaching  !"  her  ladyship 
Would  answer,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty 
head:  *^  aind  as  to  your  wisdom,  sir  John, 
who  doubts  it? — and  I  did  not  mairy  a 
hian  old  enough  to  be  my  grandfather." 

"  Not  quite,"  observed  sir  John,  endea- 
vouring at  a  smile. 

"  Well  then,  old  enough  to  be  my  &- 
ther— you'll  aljpw  that,  sir  John,"  resumed 

her 
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lief  Jadyiriiip—- ''  and  sacrifice  my  best  days 
/   lb  nurse  him,  I  suppose  ?** 
;       *'*I  don*t  require  a  nurse  yet,  kdy 
Bateman,**  replied  her  husband,  mildly. 
"  whatever  Julia  may.** 

*'  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  never  wants  one 
when  you  are  in  the  way,"  returned  his 
lady. 

^  Which  you  never  are,  madam,^'  he 
said,  with  a  sigh  he  could  not  suppress. 

^  I  cannot  say  that  of  you,  however," 
she  half  muttered,  with  a  sort  of  sneer. 

**  I  should  be  sorry  you  had  any  cause 
of  reproach  to  me,  lady  Bateman,"  he  an- 
swered, with  the  same  coolness  of  temper, 
notwithstanding  her  sneer ;  "  but  as  I  am 
intending  to  go  abroad,  ere  it  be  long,  for 
a  few  months,  I  shall  be  no  stumbling- 
block  in  your  way,  during  that  period  at 
least.  Yet,"  added  he,  assuming  a  more 
solemn  tone,  "  Fanny,  remember  you. 
have  my  honour  as  well  as  your  own  in 
your  keeping.  The  woman  who  sets  no 
bounds  to  her  wishes,  cannot  foresee  the 
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consequences  which  folly,  dissipation,  and 
extravagance  may  lead  her  into :  and  do 
not  forget,  Fanny,  what  is  due  to  your- 
self and  to  me." 

**  That  is  fine  talking  of  honour,**  cried 
her  ladyship,  '^  as  if  I  was  ignorant  re- 
specting the  adopted  da%tghter  of  .ypum~ 
as  you  call  her." 

**  I  know  not  what  you  would  insinuate, 
madam,"  returned  her  husband ;  *'  Ellen 
is  indeed  the  child  of  my  adoption— -dear 
to  me  as  my  own  Julia;  her.  father^  I 
have  told  you,  was  my  first  and.  latest 
friend.  Ellen  shall  1)0  the  sister  of  ou 
dear  infant,  in  every  nominal  sense  of  the 
term:  and  in  time,  and  under  the  gui- 
dance of  that  loved  adopted  daughter^ 
I  hope  to  see  Julia  equally  deserving 
my  solicitude  and  parental  affection.  'Ei^ 
len  is  all  a  youthful  female  should  be-^I 
trust  such  will  be  our  Julia." 

''  And  as  your  adopted  daughter,  b» 
you  say,  sir  John,"  provokingly  added  ho? 
ladyship,  "  why,   in  time,  she  may,  in 

some 
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some  way  or  other,  repay  the  vast  obliga<» 

Sir  John's  eyes  flashed  with  indigna^ 
tion ;  it  was  the  lightning's  gleam— ^uick, 
vivid,  and  disappearing  as  hastily — but  no 
thunder  followed, — *•  Vour  vivacity,  lady 
Bateman,"  said  he,  resuming  his  placidity, 
<*  leads  you,  I  apprehend,  into  momentary 
ebullitions  of  what  you  may  possibly  call 
wit,  which  others  may  denominate  error, 
but  which  I  should  be  apt  to  call,  obser« 
vaUons  without  a  particle  of  the  former, 
and  something  more  than  the  latter :  but 

• 

as  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  any 
argument  or  explanation  just  at  present 
on  the  subject,  well  drop  it,  if  you  please.*' 
••  Oh,  with  all  my  heart,  sir  John,'*  re- 
turned her  ladyship :  **  and  with  respect 
to  this  said  young  lady,  I  beg  you  to 
believe,  I  care  very  little  whose  daughter 
she  may  be  :--and,  after  all,  I  think— why,  I 
think,  dr  John,  you  have  been  so  very  good 
all  your  life,  that  What  is  this  adopted 
daughter's  name  ?    Oh,  ay,  Ellen ;  I  for- 

o  2  got," 
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goV  and  her  ladyship  smiled  so  beauti> 
fully,  that  had  he  not  already  known 
those  smiles  had  no  meaning  generally, 
when  addressed  to  him,  he  might  be  as 
fascinated  with  them  now  as  he  had  been 
formerly. 

He  took  no  further  notice  of  this  one» 
or  the  half-expressed  compliment,  if  such 
it  had  been  meant,  than  by  merely  reply- 
ing— "  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  and  her 
good  friends,  however,  lady  Bateman ;  as 
when  her  •education  is  finished,  I  purpose 
bringing  her  home  entirely ;  and  I  think 
she  will  deserve  your  good  opinion.'* 

"  Quite  a  non-such,  I  suppose,**  said 
lady  Bateman,  and  another  smile  accom- 
panied her  words. 

"Such  as,  she  may  be,"  he  replied; 
"  though  L  very  sincerely  hope  she  may, 
as  you  say,  be  a  non-such ;  and  it  is  my 
firm  intention  to  place  Julia  under  her 
tuition." 

"  What!  make  a  governess  of  her,. sir 
John!"  :she  exclaimed.     "  Will  that  be 

fulfilling 
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fiilfilling  the  letter  of  the  law  in  your  pro- 
tection of  her  ?" 

**  As  I  should  do,**  said  he,  *^  were  she 
actually  the  sister  of  Julia,  and  possessing 
similar  advantages,  by  seniority  and  edu- 
cation. I  don't  want  or  wish  to  make  a 
governess  of  her  certainly,  but  I  wish 
most  sincerely  to  unite^  them  in  sisterly 
affection  and  attention.  Julia,  however, 
will  be  able  to  talk  to  her,  I  imagine, 
when  she  does  come.'' 

^^  Indeed !"  and  that  look  of  surprise 
was  genuine,  from  her  having  imagined 
this  young  lady  was  coming  immediately. 
"  Oh,  then,"  added  she,  '^  it  is  time  enough 
to  talk  of  her  hereafter." 

Shr  John  Bateman  experienced  not  in 
his  domestic  arrangements  the  happiness 
he  had  speculated  cm.  In  marrying  Miss 
Oliphant,  he  had  expected  to  find,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  her  conduct  within 
his  observation,  and  which  he  had  no  rea- 
son  to  suspect  was  different  out  of  it,  a 
very  opposite  character  to  what  that  ol^^ 
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servation  led  him  to  suppose;  be  oondud- 
ed,  that  in  taking  her  from  the  unpleasant 
situation  her  mother's  embarrassments, 
and  her  own,  must  place  her  in»  and  re> 
moving  her  to  a  sphere  of  affluence^  ele- 
gance, and  rank,  the  advantages  were  mu« 
tual ;  he  obtaining  an  amiable,  beautifiil^ 
sensible  wife,  in  return  for  making  her  in- 
dependent, and  a  lady. 

But  happiness  is  not  the  lot  of  mortals^ 
at  least  happiness  uninterrupted;  and 
those  who  think  themselves  surest  of  it 
— — -'*  No  preaching,"  aa  lady  BatensaB 
said.  Her  ladyship,  however,  had  played 
a  deep  game.  Not  her  ladyship  either 
for  she  was  no  lady  until  she  had  played 
the  game — Miss  Oliphant  had  played  her 
cards  successfully,  and  made  up  in  this 
game  for  all  the  others  she  had  lost,  she 
having  been  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
trying  to  make  a  lucky  hit;  the  chance? 
came  at  last,  and  Miss  Oliphant  was  too 
good  a  financier,  to  let  the  disparity  of  a 
few  years  intervene  as  a  prevention  to  her 

acceptance 
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aoe^ptance  of  it ;  but  to  say  her  heart  had 
my  riiare  in  the  disposal  of  her  hand,  had 
been  to  felsify  her  taste,  since  that  would 
have  &Uen  on  a  younger  wooer :  but  sir 
John  Bateman  fortunately  arrived,  and 
gave  a  new  turn  to  her  thoughts,  if  not 
to  her  incliniations. 

*'''  £very  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake ;"  and 
that  Miss  Oliphant  supported  this  adage, 
tberei  was  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  only  on 
ahering  iier  sphere  of  action,  that  she 
aklld  better  practi^  her  theory.  She 
teakcAy  let  the  honey-moon  pass  over, 
before  she  became  immersed  in  the  gay 
and'&shionable  vortex — she  plunged  into 
it  headlong.  Sir  John  was  astounded ;  he 
bad  not  power  to  remonstrate,  and  he  wish- 
ed to  believe  it  was  not  a  natural  propensity 
for  dissipation,  but  the  hasty  impulse  of 
novelty,  and  would  wear  off  after  the  first 
impression.  He  however  socm  found  his 
mistake,  and  not  only  that,  but  his  having 
mistaken  the  character  of  his  lady  through* 
out,  except  that  he  entertained  no  appre- 
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hensions  of  her  personal  integrity  t'for  tfce 
rest— she  was  as  gay,  easy,  dashing,  extra- 
vagant, unthinking — in  short,  had  she 
been  fostered  in  a  court,  and  elbowed 
fashion  from  her  cradle,  she  could  not 
have  been  a  greater  votary  to  all  its  follies,^ 
than  she  was  on  becoming  the  wife  of  sir 
John  Bateman.  Her  ladyship,  with  all 
her  faults,  possessed  one  very  great  and 
good  quality— she  never  was  out  of  tem-' 
per ;  she  would  not  spoil  the  harmouy  of; 
her  features  by  looking  cross  or  ill-natured^, 
like  a  sour  crab-apple  grafted  on  the  cedar 
of  Libanus.  There  might  perhaps  be  a 
momentary  irritation  to  cause  a  blush ;  but 
anger  never  clouded  her  brow.  If  she 
was  a  hypocrite  in  this  respect,  she  carried 
it  off  well,  and  there  was  merit  even  in 
the  deceit. 

Sir  John  Bateman,  however,  after  living 
so  many  years  a  bachelor,  and  enjoying  a 
happy  freedom,  found  himself  all  at  onee^. 
noosed  in  matrimony,  without  having 
hardly  given  it  a  serious  consideration,, 

and 
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iflid  (what;  he  had  remained  single  for  fear 
of  meeting)  a  wife  as  totally  opposite  to 
big  own  pursuits^  as  his  apprehensions  could 
have-  pointed  out  to  avoid;  but  as  he  had 
said  frequently  among  his  friends,  if  ever  it 
should  be  his  fate  to  marry,  and  unfortu- 
nately marry  a  woman  of  contrary  pur- 
suits to  his  own,  he  would  not  quarrel  or 
separate  ostensibly  from  her;  but  he  would 
toavel  about  a  great  deal,  and  endeavour 
to  find  abroad  the  peace  he  might  have 
sacrificed  at  home — **  And  yet,"  thought 
he,  "  I  think  I  cannot  be  much  deceived 
in.  judging  the  disposition  of  the  woman 
I  may  marry ;  she  cannot  quite  blindfold 
me^  after  all ;  I  shall  easily  discover  whe- 
ther she's  fond  of  fashionable  pursuits  and^ 
gay  company ;  not  that  I  would  wish  to 
seclude  my  wife  from  society,. or  keep  her* 
in  a  cage  or  band-box ;  I  should  wish  her . 
to  enjoy  every  amusement  rationally,  but 
not  devote  all  her  waking  hours,  in  the^ 
pursuit  of  them ;  yes,  I  should  learn  her . 
turff  of  mind,  by  fjL  little  indirect  observa-^ 
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tion  of  what  it  might  pattiAilarly  tend  to 
in  mixed  company.'* 

Unfortunately  for  m  John^  he  nevdr 
saw  Miss  Oliphaht  in  what  m^bt  be  called 
company,  and  had  no  op][)ortuntty  of 
making  any  observations — unless  indeed 
that  it  might  have  been  once^  after  t^ 
liberation  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  and  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  when  a  party  at*  cards  was  proposed 
amongst  themselves,  and  in  which  Miss 
Oliphant  begged  to  dedinjs;  she  hated 
cards  and  gambling,  and  every  game  of 
chance,  whatever  it  might  be. 

'^  Except  the  chance  of  a  husband,**  said 
Grosvenor. 

"  Of  which,"  returned  she,  with  a  sup- 
pressed sigh,  ^  I  can  have  no  chance." 

"  Pho !"  exclaimed  Grosvenor ;  "  thore 
never  was  a  Jill  yet  that  could  not  find  a 
Jack." 

*^  Sir,"  replied  she,  looking  a  little  in- 
dignantly, ''  you'll  excuse  me-— I  am  no 
Jill  for  every  Jack." 

^  Ha,  ha,  ha,  Fanny!"  he  cried  ouU 

"what 
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^wluit  a  nmpleton  you  are  not  to  see  a 
jest!  Come,  shake  hands:  only  I  have 
not  fl -oopper  to  keep  a  wife  with,  I  think 
rd  haye  you  myself.'' 

'^Indeed,"  said  she,  her  mouth  again 
diinplibg  into  smiles,  **  if  your  copper  was 
sterting  gold,  and  that  it  outweighed  your* 
uSf^  I  would  not  be  wife  to  such  a  fly- 
vnvf  Jack  as  you ;  I  must  either  be  al- 
ways in  a  crowd  to  please  my  husband,  or 
mo^g  at  home  alone,  to  escape  its  eter- 
nal din ;  oh  no,  you  are  too  much  the  gal- 
lant gay  LfOthario  for  me.** 

**  And  so  you  would  not  have  me  1*^ 
he  resumed 

^  I  have  said; so,''  she  replied. 

Sir  John  Bateman  attended  to  this  little 
dialogue,  and  from  it  formed  his  judgment 
of  Miss  Oliphanfk  character;  and  uniting 
to  it  her  personal  attractions,  and  his  own 
inditiations,  took  her  for  better  for  worse ; 
but  having  soon  discovered  his  mistake^ 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  withdraw  her 
attention  from  the  vortex  of  pleasure  in 

qQ  ivhid^ 
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which  8he  rolled,  and  that  even  her  new 
duty  of  mother  could  not  stop  it,  hie  made 
up  his  mind  to  absent  himself  occasionally 
from  home ;  sometimes  he  went  down  to 
the  abbey,  while  she  remained  in  Lon- 
don; and  it  was  only  at  the  abbey  be 
could  enjoy  any  thing  like  hiaown  wishes, 
in  his  own  house,  or  in  her  society;  for 
although  lady  Bateman  must  have,  com* 
pany,  still  there  could  not  be  such  a  de- 
luge of  it  there,  as  in  the  metropolis,  wbmi; 
all  the  world  of  fashion  was  in  town»    JB» 
visited  France,  Germany,  Italy,  indeed. 
the  whole  of  the  Continent — the  Liakes  of  s 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland — wenl^  in. 
short,  every  where  he  liked;  yet  still  made 
these  visits  periodically,  for  he.  did  not 
wholly  abandon  his  home  or  his  family ; 
and  his  little  daughter  particuhrly  at«^ 
tracted  him  thither.    It  was  only  wh.en 
home  again  became  irksome,  that  he  would; 
set  off  from  it ;  and  perhaps  without  being 
decided  in  his  mind  which  road  to.  go^- 
would  leave  it  to  the  advice  of  his.,  vi^et^; 

who 


who  had  lived  with  him  many  years,  or  to* 
the  toM-up  of  a  shilling.  Yet,  let  the 
time  of  bis  absence  have  been  weeks,  or 
months,  he  ever  on  returning  met  his  lady 
with  affability;  no  reproach — no  reflec- 
tions— ^no  taunts.  He  resumed  his  own 
place,  but  interfered  with  no  arrangements 
of  hers,  unless  that  he  appeared  in  her  par- 
ties as  master  of  the  house,  whenever  he 
Blight  chance  to  be  in  it  at  those  tiroes : 
lady  Bateman  therefore  did  what  she 
pleased ;  and  if  the  world  thought  it  at. 
limes  somewhat  extraordinary  they  should 
be  seen  so  little  together,  and  he  so  fre- 
quently abroad,  those  who  did  not  know 
his  character,  called  him  cynic!  others, 
who  said  he  was  an  oddity ;  but  those  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  him,  merely  re- 
marked he  had  done  the  wisest  thing  to 
have  remained  single. 

Sir  John  Bateman  had  been  only  a  few. 
weeks  returned  to  Dudley  Abbey,  after  a 
peregrination  of  two  or  three  months, 
when  this  joyous  party  met  there  by  in- 
vitation^ 
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vitation  of  its  lady ;  and  findings  hU  fwmier 
ward,  Mr.  Maunsell,  was  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, after  a  long  absence  from  if,  during 
which  he  visited  several  parts  of  Burop^ 
sir  John  wanted  no  other  inducement  to 
remain  stationary,  than  the  pleasure: of 
this  very  highly-esteemed  gentleman's 
company,  and  therefore  diispatehed  a  aitf-> 
tier  extraordinary  to  request  it. 

Mr.  Maunsell  was  a  new  face  to  most 
of  the  guests  at  the  abbey,  aawellasa^ 
new  comer;  but  many  of  the  females 
seemed  wishing  to  attract  his  notice. 
Lady  Mary,  however,  had.  hooked  tfae^ 
prize,  and  spared  no  allurements;  to  keep 
it  fast  If  he  talked  to  any  other  lady, 
she  would  directly  interrupt  the  oonver* 
sation»  by  reminding  him  of  some  littler 
trifling  circumstance  which  had  taken: 
place  where  they  have  casually  met-Mir': 
by  s(mie  observation  return  hisatteniidn 
to  herself.  At  the.  supper  or  dinner-tablei 
she  would  call  him  to  the  seat  next  her; 
if  she  rode  out^  he  was  invited  to  accom- 
pany 
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pany  her;  or,  if  she  remained  at  home  in 
tbe  forenoon,  while  others  of  the  company 
ftmed  parties  out  doors  till  dinner-hour, 
ahe^^woald  engage  him  to  read  to  her 
labile  flftie  worked,  to  copy  some  musics  or 
adrawing— *any  thing,  in  short,  that  could 
keep  him  near  her;  and  as  widows  are 
privileged  to  do  as  they  please,  within  a 
certain  extent,  it  was  obvious  she  was  mak- 
ing indirect  love  to  Mr.  Maunsell,  or  that 
die  was  willing  to  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  making  love  to  her.  Whether  it  might 
be  agreeable  to  his  inclinations  or  not,  it 
was  equally  obvious  he  had  not  a  liberty 
of  choice  in  the  business,  as  she  kept  him 
by  her  side,  willy  nilly. 

Mr.  Maunsell  was  twenty-eight  years 
of  age^  a  tall  elegant  young  man,  with 
extreme  fine  dark  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
read  the  thoughts  of  whoever  they  fixed 
on;  his  complexion  not  very  fair,  atid 
rather  pale,  but  a  most  interesting  cast 
of  countenance.  It  is  presumed  he  was 
not  faultless,  any  more  than  many  others 

of 
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of  his  age  and  pretensions ;  but  his  errors 
were  certainly  venial,  if  he  had  any ;  and 
it  is  a  truth,  no  one  ever  had  it  in  their 
power  to  reproach  him  with  an  ungentle- 
manly  or  dishonourable  action,  or  one  that 
could  not  bear  the  scrutinizing  eye  of 
integrity. 

The  gentlemen  made  it  a  rule  at  the 
abbey,  never  to  remain  in  the  dining-, 
parlour  above  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  after  the  ladies  had  retired  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  seldom  was  before 
nine  o'clock,  when  they,  formed  a. party, 
directly,  either  for  dancing,  or  the  music- 
room,  as  has  been  already  mentioned; 
There  was  generally  a  tolerable  number, 
of  both  sexes  assembled,  as  lady  Bateman 
took  care  a  reinforcement  should  be  col*, 
lected  among  all  the  neighbouring  families,, 
to  contribute  to  the  gaieties  of  each  sue-, 
ceeding  evening,  Christmas  being  the  pe- , 
riod  for  country  festivities;  the  gentle-, 
men's  houses  around  were  thronged  with . 
visitors,  between  whom  and   the  abbey, 

party. 
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partyf  a  grand  ooalitton  was  formed  every 
day  at  one  place  or  the  other ;  but  the 
general  spot  of  rendezvous  was  Dudley 
Abbey. 

The  gentlemen  remained  below  one 
evening  longer  than  their  general  custom 
after  dinner,  and  the  ladies  above  were 
beginning  to  grumble  at  their  tardiness, 
threatening  to  put  on  their  night-dresses, 
and  retire  to  bed  to  disappoint  them, 
when  their  voices  were  presently  heard 
coming  up  the  grand  staircase,  by  half  a 
dozen  steps  at  a  time,  and  one  of  them 
throwing  open  the  drawing-room  door, 
called  out — **  A  reinforcement  to  the  gar- 
rison !  two  volunteers !" 

^And  onea  deserter!"  exclaimed  a  strange 
voice,  as  the  speaker  entered,  **  run  away 
from  his  post  to  kiss  the  fair  hand  of  lady 
Bateman,  and  all  her  brilliant  satellites.'' 

**  More  fatiguing  than  a  full  drawing- 
room  at  court,"  cried  a  gentleman,  *^  with 
a  whole  batch  of  presentations  " 

*^  Lord  Sinclair !"  said  her  ladyship,  ad- 
vancing 
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vancing  to  meet  him ;  **  you  are  welcome, 
come  under  what  colours  you  may.** 

*'  I  acknowledge  the  Scotch  plaid,**  said 
he;  "because  having  a  variety  of  tints, 
no  lady  can  be  jealous  of  which  I  may 
prefer.** 

*^  And  who  doubts  a  Scotchman^  mo- 
desty?** tepeated  lady  Mary  Stafibrth, 
drawing  near. 

^.  Any  more  than  H  widow's,**  he  Ktchly 
replied.  •'  ^  /   -■     "•  i-  *    '   ""    '•   J""-- 

^  Oh  you  vile  detractor  !**  she  exd^iined, 
"that  is  insinuating  a  doubt  of  mine:*' 

Lord  Sinclair  bowed-^**  I  dare  not  con- 
tradict a  lady,**  said  he.    J  ■  *'■■ 

"Then  to  prove  you  have  libelled  my 
character,**  she  returned,  "I'll  run  ftway 
from  you  faster  than  I  came,  though  I 
was  here  .to  shake  hands,  and  ask  you 
how  you  do.** 

"  And  you  shall  not  be  disappointed,** 
he  replied,  catching  her  hand;  "and  I 
am  very  well,  and  1*11  make  amends  ibr 

itty 
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my  Mucinew  by  sajring — ^you  are  hand- 
somer than  ever.'' 

**  And  that's  the  true  way/'  she  laugh 
ingljr  said,  '^  of  bringing  forwards  my  mo- 
desty in  as  questionable  a  shape  as  your 
Iwdship's— — " 

*^Int^frity— your  ladyship  would  say," 
he  added  quickly,  with  a  smile. 

''Oh  no  r  she  cried,  *'  that  would  be 
doabting  your  compliment." 

^  Which  was  too  pretty  not  to  be  ad* 
HHfited,"  said  a  gentleman  near. 

^^Come,"  said  lady  Bateman,  turning 
towards  them  again — ^  but  I  prohibit  you, 
hdy  Mary,  from  having  more  than  one 
string  to  your  bow." 

**  At  a  time,"  cried  the  lively  widow. 

^  At  this  time,"  returned  lady  Bate- 
man  ;  '*  for  I  think,  at  present,  we  have  a 
majority  of  ladies  in  company." 

"  Oh,"  said  lord  Sindair,  **  there  is  an* 
other  gentleman  come,  not  toith  me  tfaoiigh 
•—I  have  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance; we  met  at  the  gate,  and  rode  up 

the 
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the  avenue  together.  I  believe  he  re- 
mains below  in  conversaticm  with  sir 
John." 

Lford  Sinclair  then  observed  some  of 
the  ladies  in  the  room  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  particularly  Miss  Piiltney, 
whom  he  was  very  glad  to  see :  she  was 
sitting  on  a  couch  by  herself,  at  a  distant 
part  of  it. — "  Have  you  been  a  naughty 
girl,**  said  he,  "  that  they  have  turned  you 
into  a  comer  ?" 

"  No,'*  she  replied ;  **  but  I  am  making 
ray  observations." 

"  And  what  particularly  strikes  you, 
Miss  Pultney,  may  I  ask  ?"  inquired  his 
lordship. 

Miss  Fultney  was  silent,  and  lord  Sin- 
clair did  not  repeat  his  question,  appre- 
hending it  might  be  premature. 

^'  Do  you  know  who  that  gentleman  is 
lady  Mary  StafForth  speaks  with.  Miss 
Pultney?"  asked  his  lordship,  who  had 
taken  a  seat  beside  her. 

^  A  Mr.  Maunsell,"  she  answered :  ^'  I 

wonder 
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wonder  her  ladyship  observed  you,  lord 
Sinclair^  as  that  gentleman  particularly 
engrosses  her  attention ;  she  scarcely  al- 
lows him  to  converse  with  any  other 
lady." 

**  He*s  a  fine  young  fellow,  certainly;' 
answered  his  lordship,  ''  and  there's  some 
excuse  for  her  now;  but  I  shall  really 
have  doubts  of  her  ladyship's  stability, 
until  I  learn  she  is  actually  married." 

"Who's  going  to  be  married?"  said 
jady  Bateman,  coming  towards  them;  and 
who  had  just  heard  the  last  word. 

''  Lady  Mary  Stafibrth  and  that  gentle- 
man," replied  lord  Sinclair.  **  Mr. — Maun- 
sell,  don't  you  say.  Miss  Pultney  ?" 
.  **  I  forbid  the  bans,"  said  lady  Bate- 
man;  and  just  as  they  spoke,  lady  Mary 
was  seen  to  quit  the  room,  as  Mr.  Maiiin- 
sell  came  towards  where  lady  Bateman 
stood. 

-  Miss  Pultney  rose  from  her  seat — whe- 
ther it  was  to  offer  it  to  lady  Batemetn, 
(though  there  was  space  enough  for  her 

ladyship 
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ladyship  to  sit  without  the  other  disturb- 
ing herself)— or  whether  with  the  intention 
of  removing  from  this  situation,  there  was 
no  time  to  judge. 

Mr.  Maunsell  took  her  by  the  hand, 
with  the  familiarity  of  former  acquaint- 
ance ;  besides,  she  had  been  now  eight  or 
ten  days  at  the  abbey. 

•*  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Pultney,**  said 
he,  **  I  have  scarcely  had  a  dozen  words 
of  conversation  with  you  since  I  have  been 
here ;  and  yet  four  years  ago,  I  think  it 
is,  we  met  more  than  once  in  Paris.** 

Miss  Pultney  bowed,  with  a  half  smile. 

"  But  perhaps,"  continued  he,  '*  you 
might  not  have  remembered  me  ?" 

She  again  bowed,  and  very  inarticulate- 
ly pronounced — **  Yes.'* 

"  Well  then,"  resumed  he,  "  under  the 
auspices  of  this  lady  (lady  Bateman),  we 
are  going  to  form  a  dance,  and  to  prove 
you  acknowledge  me  as  an  old  acqufdnt- 
ance,  permit  me  the  honour  of  your  hand 
in  it.** 

"Oh, 
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"  Oh»  you  fiiithless  swain  !**  exclaimed 
lady  Bateman.     **  Do  you  want  the  poor 
girl,  like  fair  Rosamond,  to  be  left  the 
choice  of  a  bowl  or  dagger  ?^ 

Miss  Fultney  drew  her  hand  from  Mr. 
Maunsell's. 

*'  I  don't  comprehend  you,  lady  Bate- 
man," said  he. 

^  Indeed,  asking  pardon,  you  do/'  an- 
swered she. 

**  Yet,  at  all  events,"  said  he,  retaking 
the  hand  of  Miss  Fultney,  '<  I  shall  not 
resign  my  request  here,  unless  by  Miss 
Pultney's  own  command." 

The  hand  of  Miss  Fultney  remained  in 
his,  and  the  conversation  became  general. 
Mr.  Maunsell  was  intiroduced  by  lady 
Bateman  to  lord  Sinclair,  and  those  two 
gentlemen  appeared  highly  pleased  with 
each  other. 

^  But  where  is  sir  John  Bateman  all 
this  time?"  inquired  his  lady.  **  There 
is  some  gentleman  with  him,  is  there  not  ? 
We  want  beaux  in  the  dancing-room." 

It 
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It  was  not  that  lady  Bateman  was  so 
desirous  of  the  company  of  sir  John»  but 
she  was  anxious  to  learn  who  it  was  might 
be  with  him ;  and  her  curiosity  was  not 
kept  much  longer  in  suspense.  Her  lady- 
ship's back  was  turned  towards  the  door, 
while  she  conversed  with  some  of  her 
party,  as  these  two  gentlemen  entered 
unseen  by  her. 

•*  An  old  acquaintance  of  yours,  Fanny,* 
softly  spoke  sir  John,  tapping  her  on  the 
shoulder. 

She  turned  her  head  suddenly-r-**  Gros- 
venor !"  she  repeated. 

It  was  an  exclamation  of  surprise ;  but 
the  momentary  expression  of  her  counte* 
nance  was  very  different  from  what  could 
be  expected  at  the  sudden  meeting  of  an 
old  acquaintance.  Her  lips  turned  a  dead- 
ly white,  and  so  had  done  her  cheeks,  did 
ihey  wear  no  other  covering  than  what 
Nature  gave  them.  But  this  extnuxdi- 
nary  emotion  was  repelled  with  the  quick- 
ness  it  arose. — ^  You  so  startled  me,  sir 

John,'' 
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John,''  she  exerted  herself  to  say,  with  a 
steady  voice.  ^  Mr.  Grosvenor,  I  am  re- 
jmoed  to  see  you  onoe  more." 

^It  is  sometime  since  we  have  met, 
lady  Bateman,"  said  he,  shaking  her  by 
the  band ;  **  yet  I  need  scarcely  inquire 
bow  you  are ;  your  ladyship's  looks  reply 
to  perfect  good  health." 

^  Indeed,**  answered  she,  "  I  should 
think  the  contrary  at  this  moment,  sir 
John  so  frightened  me." 

^  And  what  was  there  to  be  frightened 
at,  my  dear  lady  Bateman  ?"  observed  her 
husband;  **  I  but  simply  laid  my  hand 
on  your  shoulder :  you  had  not  used  to 
be  so  nervous." 

''  Lady  Bateman  took  you  for  a  thief- 
i^tcher,'-  some  one  of  the  surrounding  com- 
pany observed. 

*  ^  There  is  no  compliment  in  that,  how« 
ever,"  replied  her  ladyship,  with  a  return- 
ing smile.' 

'*  Your  pardon,  madam,"  remarked  lord 
Sindair,  who  was  within  hearing.   '^  And 

VOL.  I.  H  sir 
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sir  John  was  fortunate'  enough  tp  mak^ 
the  capture!"' 

Sir  John  gave  a  sort  of  tacit  assent,  by 
the  movement  of  his  bead,  whi^b  he  couM 
not  well  avoid  doing;  but  whether  his 
heart  acknowledged  bis  good  fortune,  wss 
best  known  to  himself. — "And  where 
have  you  come  from  just  npw,^  Sinclair?" 
asked  sir  John ;  **  or  why  did  jou  not 
join  us  before  ?" 

"  I  told  you  I  was  a  deserter,''  he  ah- 
swered;  "  for  I  have  run  away  froqfi  Aln- 
wick — understanding  two  or  three  days 
ago  you  wer6  turning  the  abbey  doors 
out:of  the  windows,  so  I  thought  I'd  coqie 
over  and  join  in  the  fun." 

Lady  Bateman  and  Mr.  Grosvemxp  had 
entered  into  deep  conversation,  which  was 
sometimes  carried  on  in  an  under-ton^,  of 
voice.  The  party  was  progressively,  pass- 
ing into  the  dancing-room,  which  in  those 
little  temporary  amusements,  were  pur^ 
sued  in  the  state  drawings-room  adjoining, 
the  ball-rpoin  being  thought  too  larger  ex-r 

cept 
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iept  on  T^iikr  ball  nights,  when  instead 
of  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  there  might 
be  two  or  three  hundred.  As  Miss  Strad* 
fold  passed  into  this  room  with  the  gen* 
deman  who  was  leading  her  to  the  set 
fonning,  the  curl  of  disdain  fiom  the  end 
of  her  DOse  became  more  indignant,  as 
with  a  contemptuous  toss  of  her  head  to- 
wards t^  ^po^  where  lady  Bateman  and 
Mn  Grosvenor  stood  talking,  she  walked 
into  the. other  apartment!  Lady  Bate- 
man observed  it,  but  courtesy  forbade  its 
being  intended  for  the  mistress  of  the 
house;  she  therefore  made  no  commeirt 
on  it.  Her  ladyship  and  Mr.  Grosvenor 
joined  the  party«  and  led  off  the  dance. 
Lady  Mary  Stafforth  seemed  very  much 
{nqued  at  the  dereliction  of  Mr.  Maunsell ; 
ihe  thought  to  catch  lord  Sinclair,  to  make 
amends,  and  have  flirted  away  with  him 
to  shew  her  indifference :  but  lord  Sinclair 
sdected  Miss  Dorville,  whom  he  was  well 
acquainted  with.  Thus  excluded  from 
the  two  she  would  have  selected,  her  la- 

H  2  dyship 
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dyship  resolved  her  njortification  should 
not  be  seen.  She  accepted  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  gentlemen^  and  never  acquitted 
herself  with  more  spirit  or  gaiety.  At 
the  end  of  the  set»  both  Sinclair  and 
Maunsell  presented  themselves  to  ask  her 
for  the  next.  She  was  engaged,  she  said 
—engaged  a  dozen  deep,  the  whole  even* 
ing — must  therefore  decline  accepting  imy 
new  ones,  since  she  could  not  expect  to 
fulfil  those  she  had  already  made.  ' 

•*  We  are — all  in  the  wrong  !'*  said  Miss 
Stradford  to  her  partner ;  "  only,  I  be- 
lieve. Miss  Dorville  is  happy  in  her  own 


n 


"  Innocence,"  quickly  returned  the  g«i- 
tleman. 

"  Be  it  so,"  added  she :  "  well  not, cavil 
about  mere  words  which. may  bear  the 
same  import" 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


IT:  might  be  tolerably  obvious  to  some  of 
the  lynx-eyed  observers  in  the  company 
assembled  at  the  abbey^  that  Mr.  Maun- 
seil  was  high  in  the  good  opinion  of  many 
of  the  ladies  there.  The  widow  however 
was  playing  too  deep  a  game ;  she  over- 
shot her  mark,  for  he  perceived  she  aimed 
at  more  than  her  usual  line  of  flirtation ; 
and  apprehending  the  attention  she  en- 
forced from  him  might  lead  to  the  idea  of 
something  more  serious  on  his  part,  and 
implicate  his  honour,  without  leaving  any 
means  of  extricating  it,  but  ^hat  would 
fetter  his  liberty  against  his  better  inclina- 
tions, he  very  prudently  retreated  gra« 
dually  from  this  close  attendance  on  her ; 
but  yet  so  delicately  did  he  so,  that  she 
oould  scarcely    complain,  while  sharing 

H  8  equally 
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equally  with  the  other  ladies  his  re- 
spect and  notice.  But  though  she  did  not 
complain^  because  delicacy  at  all  events 
must  forbid  her  making  direct  proposals 
to  him,  she  was  dear-sighted  enough  to 
perceive  it ;  and  her  pride  (a  woman's  best 
protection,  when  properly  made  use  of) 
coming  in  aid  of  her  disappointment,  her 
ladyship  kept  so  strong  a  command  over 
her  feelings,  that  it  was  impossible  to  sup* 
pose  she  had  even  noticed  the  chiuige 
Lord  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Grosvenor  happily 
came  in  aid :  she  commenced  a  flirtetion 
with  Mr.  Grosvenor,  and  now  and  then, 
by  way  of  auxiliary,  coquetted  with  his 
lordship.  But  this  she  did  to  shew  they 
were  all  alike  indifferent  to  her,  while  ihe 
kept  a  steady  eye  on  the  conduct  of  her 
favourite,  still  hoping,  if  she  was  not  th6 
object  of  his  priviikte  regards,  there  was  no 
other  more  fortunate  tb«a  herself,  at  least 
of  the  present  company.  She  discovered, 
however,  that  be  his  sentiments  what  they 
might,  there  was  one  lady  of  the  party  to 

whom 
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Iwhom  he  was  far  from  being  indifferent; 
land  this  lady  presented  a  most  formidable 
I  rival — no  other  than  the  wealthy  heiress. 
Miss  Fultney.  Yet  Mr.  Maunsell  was  a 
man  of  considerable  fortune,  and  presump- 
tive heir  to  a  title.  AVould  he  sacrifice 
his  affections  at  the  shrine  of  wealth? 
Yet,  it  was  not  because  Miss  Fultney  was 
tme  of  the  first  heiresses  in  the  kingdom, 
that  Mr.  Maunsell  might  not  love  her,  in- 
dependent of  iier  fortune.  But  having 
puKzled  herself,  without  getting  a  whit 
nearer  the  truth,  she  determined  at  last 
not  to  fall  out  with  him  for  having  lessen- 
ed bis  attentions,  but  still  take  no  cogni- 
zance of  it,  and  endeavour,  by  indirect 
nleans,  to  return  him  to  his  allegiance.- 
"  And  she  might  be  successful  yet,  and 
bear  him  from  her  rivals."  Lady  Mary 
looked  in  the  glass,  which  reflected  her 
own  beautiful  person. — "  He  may  meet 
with  worse,"  said  she,  apostrophizing  her 
own  figure :  "  I'm  sure  the  heiress  cannot 

pretend But,  alas !"  and  her  ladyship 

H  4  gave 
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gave  a  most  unfashionable  sigh — for  it  was 
a  genuine  one — **  the  eye  forms  its  own 
beauty,  agreeable  to  its  own  taste.  Mary 
Stafibrth  may  think  herself  a  beauty^— 
Mr.  Maunsell  may  believe  beauty  but  ex- 
ists under  the  form  of  Miss  Fultn^y.  But 
I'll  think  no  more  of  it,"  added  she,  **  and 
leave  the  future  to  chance  T* 

There  was  one  female,  however,  at 
Dudley  Abbey  who  could  boast  of  the 
good  opinion— nay,  more  than  that— -the 
waiin  affection  of  this  distinguished  hero 
of  hearts. 

Mr.  Maunsell  had  not  been  many  hours 
^t  the  abbey,  on  his  first  arrival  thei^ 
before  he  requested  an  introduction,  to  a 
young  lady,  whom  he  never  yet  had  the 
honour  of  seeing,  but  to  whom,  by  the 
canon  laws,  he  was  bound  in  the  strongest 
ties ;  and  this  was  no  other  a  personage 
than  Miss  Julia  Bateman,  or,  as  eldest 
daughter  (and,  as  it  should  happen,  only 
child),  Julia  Bateman,  who  had  just  at- 
tained her — third  year !    What  a  sweet» 

playful^ 
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playful,  little  darling  was  she  I — all  the 
mother's  beauty,  softened  down  by  the 
delicacy  of  childhood,  and  a  much  fairer 
complexion !  She  was  all  spirit,  Uke  a 
bottle  of  ether ;  and  except  some  little  in- 
fantile pouts  with  her  pretty  nether  lip, 
that  made  her  look  a  hundred  times  more 
interesting — all  good  temper  like  her  mo-, 
ther. 

Mr.  Maunsell  was  dehghted  with  his 
charming  godchild— would  have  her  on 
his  knee  when  she  came  into  the  dining- 
parlour — and  would  ■  have  her  served  up 
with  the  dessert.  He  gave  her  a  sugar- 
plum— she  gave  him  a  kiss  of  her  rosy 
mouth  ten  times  as  sweet.  He  fondled 
her — played  with  her — hung  his  watch  in 
her  sash,  which  gracious  favour  she  tena- 
ciously and  pertinaciously  held  fast,  re- 
fusing to  resign  it  to  its  owner,  but  re- 
paying his  tender  attention  by  fondling 
ber  little  arms  round  his  neck,  talking  in 
her  infantile  dialect,  and  telling  him  all 
the  stories  he  could  not  understand,  till 
H  5  having 
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having  completely  ingratitted  themddv^ 
in  each  other's  favour,  she  would  ran  to 
him  wherever  she  saw  him;  and  he  veiy 
frequently  stole  her  away  from  her  nurse- 
ry-maid, as  a  good  excuse  oftm  to  escape 
attentions  in  other  quarters^  which  he 
would  willingly  avoid  paying  or  receiv- 
ing. 

**  I  told  you,  Maunsell,"  said  sir  John 

'Bateman  to  him,  **  I  had  a  batdi  of  beau* 
-ties  to  introduce  you  to.  Didn't  I  tdJ 
you  truly  ?" 

'*  No  doubt  you  did,  sir  John,"  he  aoh 
swered ;  ^  as  handsome  a  set  of  womm  as 
I  dare  say  may  be  met  together  in  any 
part  of  the  country." 

^  But  the  widow,  Maunsdl,"  and  sir 
Jolm  smiled ;  ^'  I  suppose  she's  an  dd 
flame  of  yours." 

'*  Not  much  of  that,  I  assure  you, 
:  guardy,**  he  returned ;  **  only .  you  know 
she  xvUl  command  attendance,  and  a  tnaa 
cannot,  through  politenesii,  reftise  It*" 

*'  And  the  heiress,  Maunsell  ?" 

••She 
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*<  She  lias  to6  much  money  for  me.** 

«  Wdl,**  cried  sir  John,  « t^at  is  an 
ol^ec^on,  no  doubf* 

**  But  one  I  wont  get  much  credit  for, 
sir  John,"  said  Maunsell.  *^  However  I 
can  assure  you  of  one  certain  &ct,  my  d^ar 
old'  giAardian,  that  at  this  present  mu 
oaent  there  is  but  one  female  in  the  world 
that  I  give  a  dedded  preference  to.** 

''  Why,"  cried  sir  John,  interrupting 
him,  '*  how  many  would  you  have  to  giv^ 
a  preference  to  ?" 

^  Only  ODe  certainly,"  he  answered; 
.'*  bat  this  one  cannot  upbraid  me,  though 
I  even  should  liave  another  favourite: 
although  I  don't  think  there's  any  chance 
of  her  being  rivalled  in  my  affections-^ 
your  daughter,  sir  John." 

Sir  John  gave  a  little  sudden  start.— 
*•  My  daughter !    Do  you  mean——*" 

^*  Julia,"  said  Maunsell ;  "  you  haye  no 
other." 

"  Well,"  returned  sir  John,  not  reply- 
ing direct  to  the  obs^ervation^  "  there's  a 

H  6  '       new 
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new  cargo  expected  for  lady  Bateman's 
grand  ball  I  should  baye  been  off  before 
it,  were  it  not  on  account  of  some  of  the 
party  that  I  particularly  desire  to  meet- 
Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  Canieron 
family,  Maunsell?'* 

Mr.  Maunsell  answered  in  the  Dcg&tive. 

**  Sir  Archibald  Cameron  is  an  aoq[uaiii- 
tance  of  mine/'  resumed  sir  John — ^  I  may 
indeed  say  an  old  friend,  since  the  length 
of  time  we  have  known  each  other  wdl 
admits  the  term  friendship  between  us; 
His  daughter  comes  with  him,  and 
She's  a  very  fine  girl/'  continued  be,  aftar 
a  little  momentary  break,  in  whngkk  he 
seemed  to  recover  himself  from  something 
he  was  going  to  add — **  and  more  than 
that — a  most  amiable  creature." 

'^  Oh  then,"  exclaimed  Maunsell,  langh- 
ing,  '^  after  all  my  boasting,  and  with  all 
her  youthful  charms.  Miss  Julia  may  have 
a  rival  at  last." 

"  We  shall  see,"  answered  ar  John, 
with  a  significant  sort  of  a  nod. 

At 
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At  dinner  that  day,  or  rather  indeed 
wbm  the  doth  had  been  removed,  the 
conversation  happened  to  turn  on  some- 
thing  lady  Bateman  said  about  festooning 
the  ball-room  with  natural  evergreens ; 
and  between  each  recess,  on  light  &ncifiil 
brackets  put  up  for  the  purpose,  a  splen- 
did vase  of  real  flowers,  with  a  cut  lustre 
hanging  above  each.  The  idea  was  very 
beaatiful,  but  the  green  and  hothouses 
would  be  entirely  robbed,  and  the  fes* 
tooning— ^ 

**  Of  ivy  and  oak,"  said  the  lady  of  the 
mandon ;  **  I  have  it  all  in  my  mind*li 
eye;  and  for  the  taste  in  disposing  the 
whole,  I  have  a  couple  of  good  artists 
coming,  that  I  shall  employ  on  the  occa- 


^rHave  you  sent  to  London  for  them, 
lady  Bateman  ?**  asked  lord  Sinclair. 

'^  Not  quite  so  far,  lord  Sinclair,*"  said 
die,  smiling — ^  only  to  Cameron  Hall. 
Does  your  lordship  know  any  one  there  ?" 

Lord  Sindair  bowed,  but  whether  the 

bow 
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boi;^  implied  a  yes^  or  a  no^  it  was  not 
easy  to  tell ;  and  lady  Bateman  w^  too 
polite  to  repeat  her  question. 

''  The  girls  will  have  their  necks  bipoke^ 
or  some  other  unluoky  accident^''  dbsenred 
or  John>  ^  mounting  a  great  ladd^  to  roach 
the  top  of  the  room." 

*<  Oh !  pray  don't  be  alarmed^  my  dear 
sir  John*'"  said  his  lady^  while  her  ogunte^- 
nance»  under  a  smilei  presented  something 
not  intelligible  to  the  company,  unless 
Mr.  Grosvenor  perchance  might  under- 
stand it ;  **  neither  their  limbs  or  mecks 
shall  be  endangered.*' 

**  Whatever  disaster  those  young  ladies 
jBight  meet  with,  on  the  subject  of  break- 
ing their  limbs  or  their  necks,  (which 
heaven  forefend),"  said  Miss  Stafiprth, 
quaintly,  ''  it  is  a  very  doubtful  ques- 
tion, that  when  they  come,  there  may  not 
he  i&otae  heart-hreaking'' 

^'Pshar  with  a  contemptuous  sneer 
from  the  widow. 

"  I  am 
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^  I  am  told  Miss  Cameron  is  very  hand*- 
sosae^'*  siid  Mr^  Af  aunseH 

**  Then  whoever  said  it,  strangely  mis- 
led you,  dr/*  Miss  Stradford  observed  to 
him  across  the  tablet  with  her  usual  look 
of  disdain-^^iot  at  him  though,  but  his 
remark. 

^  I  have  once  been  nUs^Jed,  I  confess,'' 
returned  h^  smiling;  ^'and  may  again^ 
bt  what  I  know^-^these  accidents  will 
happen  sometimes-*-!  mentioned  a  little 
of  the  matter  to  you,  sir  John,  the  other 
day." 

Sir  J<^tt  smiled,  but  did  not  reply. 

^  Miss  Cameron,  if  not  quite  a  Venus," 
said  Miss  Pultney,  ''  is  a  perfect  £u- 
pfarosyne.'' 

**  Uniting  a  portion  of  Minerva,"  added 
Miss  Stafforth. 

**  Not  forgetting  h^  owl,"  sneered  Miss 
Stradford. 

"  The  potir  et  cofUrer  cried  one  of  the 
gentlemen. 
''  Which  you  will  soon  have  the  oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity  of  giving  opinion  on»''  observed  the 
lady  of  the  mansion ;  **  I  expect  thb  party 
every  hour." 

"  Miss  Neville  comes  with  Miss  Came- 
ron,  I  presume,"  said  Miss  Stafibrth.   =     . 

"Yes,**  answered  lady  Bateman,  *^the 
inseparables^' 

"  Yet  I  have  often  heard  it  observed, 
two  of  a  trade  could  never  agree,**  resumed 
Miss  Stafibrth ;  "  but  there  are  no  general 
rules  without  exceptions." 

**  Except!"  cried  Mr.  Maunsell,  "Aat 
u  invariably  follows  q'* 

"  WeD,**  laughingly  returned  Miss  Staf- 
forth,  ''both  q  and  u  keep  a  respectful 
distance  from  /." 

'*  And  yet,**  said  Mr.  Maunsell,  preserv- 
ing the  metaphor,  **  were  it  not  for  an 
unlucky  cipher.  Miss  Stafforth,  t^  and  J 
would  form  a  junction." 

•'  O  !  is  that  it  ?"  said  she ;  "  then  I  ap- 
prehend  the  intervention  cannot  be  re- 
moved." 

*•  I  hate  puns,"  cried  lady  Maiy. 

'•And 
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<'  And  punsters,  no  doubt,**  observed 
Miss  Sta£Pc»tb,  archly  glancing  over  her 
ladyship,  and  then  Mr.  Maunsell — *'  So 
you  see,  my  dear  sir,"*  to  him,  ^^  how  u 
and  /  are  brought  into  disgrace.** 

"*  I  have  a  half  kind  of  promise  from 
you^  lady  Bateman,**  said  the  widow,  *'  that 
I  may  take  Miss  Neville  with  me  into 
Leicestershire,  to  my  brother's,  when  I 
am  going  there.* 

"  What,  to  Break-neck  Lodge  !*•  ex- 
didmed  sir  John,  between  jest  and  earnest: 
''then  there  must  be  a  design  against 
Ellen  Neville's  life ;  for  between  climbing 
a  ladder  and  following  a  fox-chase,  she 
may  be        ** 

^  In  at  the  death  !**  hastily  added  lady 
Maiy  Staffbrth. 

*'  I  detest  a  masculine  woman  rider,* 
said  Mr.  Maunsell ;  '^  at  the  same  time  I 
think  nothing  can  be  more  attractive  to 
the  eye,  than  a  graceful  female  on  horse- 
hack ;  and  I  think  myself  highly  honour- 
ed  in  attending  any  lady  who  knows  well 

the 
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the  management,  and  is  divested  of  all 
those  ridiculous  apprehensions  of  fidie  de- 
licacy, but  can  assist  herself  in  obse  of 
danger,  and  keep  her  seat,  though  there 
should  be  a  ditch  or  a  gat9  before  her  :*— 
yet  to  see  a  female  dash  after  the  hounds — 
yo  hoi  tally  ho! — I  doQ*t  like  that/'  and 
he  shook  his  head. 

*'  Miss  Neville^**  observed  Miss  Pultney, 
^*  is  one  of  the  finest  horsewomen  I  ever 
saw.**. 

'*  Except  Miss  Cameron^''  said  hdy 
Bateman.  **  I  dare  say^**  she  added»  **the 
two  girls  will  come  on  hord6baAk--«4h^ 
gidnerdly  4o  so^  without  tnuoh  regard  V> 
weather  or  season ;  and  old  sir  Archibald, 
with  himself  and  the  luggage  in  tlie  tra- 
velling carriage,  at  a  good  sob^r  jog-trot 
pace,  for  fear  of  ^stressing  his  horses  or 
the  drivers." 

**  He  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  livdd,'* 
said  sir  John. 

**  Is  he?"  just  escaped  lord  Sinclair;  but 

it 
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it  was  with  a  particular  sort  of  tone,  as 
though  it  might  be  doubted. 

"  Do  you  know  him,  Sinclair?"  asked 
sir  John. 

"  I  have  seen  the  old  gentleman,"  was 
his  lordship's  answer ;  and  there  the  con- 
versation dropt  on  that  subject. 

Lord  Sinclair  was  himself  as  good  a 
creature  as  the  fashionable  world  could 
boast  of  belonging  it— indepd,  maybe  too 
good  for  it,  as  there  were  a  great  many 
of  its  pursuits  he  very  severely  repre- 
hended— particularly  those  which  elbowed 
a  man  of  rank  wilfully  in  contact  with  a  low 
fellow,  in  a  low  place,  in  low  ammements. 

As  he  never  sought  such  places  or  such 
company,  he  perhaps  was  not  calculated 
to  form  any  just  opinion  of  the  general 
manner  of  such  persons,  who,  under  the 
misnomer  of  gentlemen,  find  their  way 
into  respectable  society :  be  that  as  it  may, 
lord  Sinclair  was  not  a  personage  to  pa- 
tronize such  people ;  and  without  being  a 
judge  of  what  he  did  not  wish  to  under- 
stand. 
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stand,  should  have  doubted  the  great  re- 
spectability of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  had  he  not 
met  him  under  the  roof  of  sir  John  Bate- 
man  as  his  visitor. 

Lord  Sinclair— poor  fellow! — ^possessed 
one  very  great  deficiency  in  his  woiidly 
claims  of  unanimous  suffrage — he  waa  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse !  His  establiish- 
ment  was  pretty  nearly — a  pair  of  saddle- 
horses,  a  groom,  a  handsome  fiirnished 
lodging,  which  he  was  very  seldom  in,  as" 
he  had  many  invitations  abroad  and  about 
the  country,  particularly  when  all  the 
great  folks  left  the  metropolis.  Besides, 
he  could  go  to  his  father's  when  he  liked, 
or  to  his  elder  brother's ;  but  the  former, 
although  his  father,  was  as  much  among 
the  blacklegs  as  any  nobleman  of  them 
all-Hleep  in  debts  and  mortgages ;  and  his 
brother,  with  a  dashing  wife,  who  had 
brought  him  a  dashing  fortune  to  be  made 
a  countess  of,  could  just  make  both  ends 
meet,  in  their  post  haste  to  obtain  that 
dashing  celebrity  so  many  of  the  great 

aim 
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aim   at— dashing  out  the  fortune  of  a 
prince  in  four  or  five  years,  and  living  in 
exile,  poverty,  and  disgrace,  all  their  lives 
after— deserted  by  their   late  compeers, 
with  their  names  and  characters  in  the 
mouth  of  every  inferior  they  would  not 
fiMrmerly  have  rubbed  their  skirts  to,  with- 
out fear  of  contamination :  and  now — to 
see  themselves  held  up  in  detestation — ^in 
abhorrence — their  very  children  taught  to 
despise  them,  and  the  extravagance  which 
had   beggared   them — their   names   and 
rank  a  bye- word  for  their  infamy— -for  can 
it  be  called  by  a  softer  term  ? — oh !  if 
they  could  but  form  to  themselves,  while 
running  their  busy  round,  the  obloquy 
which    their  conduct  attaches    to    their 
name,  rank,  and  consequence,  they  would 
shudder  with  horror,   stop  short  in  the 
midst  of  their  career,   and  reflect,  that 
although  they  did  not  live  for  their  in« 
feriors,  their  equals  but  tolerated  the  ex- 
travagance while  sharing' in  their  splen- 
dour— 
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dour — and  the  majority  oi  the  world  de-' 
spised  them ! 

Lord  Sinclair  was  one  of  the  best-heart- 
ed,  best-natured  fellows  in  existence ;  and 
though  he  would  not  spend  a  shilling  at  a 
gambling-table,  yet  if  he  saw  a  po6c/ob> 
ject  who  asked  him  charity  in  the  stifeet, 
and  he  had  but  one  guinea  in  his  pocket, 
he  would  go  into  a  shop  to  ask  change  of 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  part  to  the 
wretched  applicant. 

*^  I  think,  Sinclair,"  said  a  gentleman 
with  whom  he  was  walking,  one  day  as 
such  a  circumstance  occurred — *^  I  think 
that  fellow  is  an  impostor." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  he  answered ;  "  I  am  not 
going  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the 
ease ;  but  better  be  imposed  on  a  dosen 
times,  than  that  one  starving  object  shouldt 
on  such  overwise  speculation,  be  refused 
the  means  of  buying  food." 
^  **  Upon  the  old  maxim,"  said  the  other, 
i*  of  better  ninety  and  nine  guilty  sboidd 

escape, 
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escape,  than  c»ie  innocent  person  be  pu^ 
nished  under  suspicion  of  guilt." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  lord  Sinclair ;  "  on 
which  principle,  were  I  on  the  bench,  I 
never  would  take  life  from  circumstantial 
evidence.  Where  life  and  death  hang 
upon  doubtful  proof,  which  cannot  at  the 
strongest  be  otherwise  with  only  the  evi- 
dence of  circumstances,  the  balance  should 
be  on  the  side  of  mercy.  But,  in  shorty 
except  for  deliberate  and  wilful  murder, 
execution  is  but  ^another  species  gf  it ;  for 
the  human  existence  must  not,  after  all, 
be  put  in  comparison  with  a  horse  or  a 
sheep,  or  any  of  those  minor  objects." 

"  I  apprehend,  Sinclair,  many  a  rogue 
would  escape  under  your  jurisprudence," 
said  his  companion. 

.  •*  Yes,  the  gallows,  probably,"  he  re- 
plied; *^  but  where  is  the  country  that  so 
mahy  executions  take  place  ^s  in  Eng- 
land ?  If  it  is  done  for  example,  the  in- 
tuit defeats  itself;  the  mind  becomes  har- 
dened to  this  system  o|  eji;terminatipn, 

for 
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for  crime  continues.    On  some  parts  of 
the  continent,  criminals  are  chained  toge- 
ther, under  the  direction  of  a  keeper,  who 
imposes  a  heavy  toil  on  them^ — they  are 
made  to  sweep  and  clean  the  streets,  with 
a  considerable  weight  round  the  neck  and 
ancles,  perhaps  according  to  the  magni- 
tude or  nature  of  their  crime :  aijd  again, 
in  other  places  a  criminal  is  sentenced  to 
death,  but  only  for  murder,  and  the  period 
of  execution  not  mentioned — he  has  his 
fate  constantly  suspended  over  his  head- 
he  is  reminded  of  it — he  is  kept  in  dose 
confinement,  on  miserable  fare,  and  ob- 
liged to  work  hard  even  for  that  scanty 
daily  food — he  daily,  hourly,  expects  the 
mandate  for  his  death — he  lingers  in  mi- 
sery of  mind  and  body;  till  he  at  lengUi 
prays  to  be  released  from  a  situation  ten 
thousand  times  worse  than  the  death  he 
anticipates." 

4  "  The  sentence,  I  suppose,  is  put  in  ex- 
ecution at  some  period  or  other  ?*'  obser- 
ved the  gentleman. 

«  Generally," 
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**  Grenerally,^  answered  lord  Sinclair ; 
**  but,  as  I  said  before,  in  no  cases  save 
tbat  of  murder,  when,  if  any  plea  has 
been  found  in  extenuation  of  the  crime,  it 
may,  after  some  time,  be  commuted  for 
peipetual  imprisonment,  a  sentence,  to 
many,  more  severe  than  the  loss  of  life ; 
for  while  it  releases  from  every  apprehen- 
don  of  ignominious  death,  it  announces 
the  certainty  of  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  lingering,  melancholy  hours,  with  a 
scanty  allowance  of  provisions,  and  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  work ;  in  default  of  which, 
or  until  that  task  is  completed,  just  as 
much  black  bread  and  water  as  may  serve 
to  keep  life  and  soul  together." 

"  These  are  punishments  worse  than 
death,  I  should  think,*"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  And  therefore  more  dreaded,"  replied 
his  lordship,  "  and  a  greater  preventative 
to  crime  than  the  executions  by  whole- 
sale which  follow  crime  in  this  country. 
The  error  in  this  country  is,  there  being 
no  distinction  in  punishments ;  the  most 

VOL.  I.  I  atrocious 
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atrodous  murder,  the  brutal  attadc  of  a 
defenceless  female,  or  a  five*shilling  rob- 
bery on  the  king's  highway,  &c.  &c.  have 
the  same  summary  punishment.  Thia 
may  be  the  law,  but  whether  it  be  juntioe 
is  another  matter.  I  would  however 
make  a  strong  distinction  between  cmne 
and  punishment— the  penal  laws,  of  thia 
country  require  to  be  amended." 

'<  I  believe  they  do,"  was  the  gentie« 
man's  reply. 

<^  In  £EU^t,"  said  lord  Sinclair,  '*  was  I  in 
the  House,  I  should  bring  in  a  bill  on 
that  subject;  but  as  I  am  not,  I  mutt 
leave  it  to  others,  and  wiser  heads^than 
my  own." 

''  I  don't  think  they'll  find  a  better 
heart,  however,  Sinclair,"  said  his  coqi{A* 
nion,  about  to  leave  him. 

Lord  Sindair  bowed,  smiled  to  tike 
compliment,  shook  hands,  and  each  took 
different  ways. 

With  the  slender  income  of  froni  six  to 
eight  hqndred  pounds  a-year,  a.  pow  pilr 

tance 
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tance  for  a  nobleman,  lord  Sinclair  never 
attempted  to  increase  his  revenue  by  any 
idle  speculations  (not  speaking  of  gam- 
b^ngy  vtrhich,  as  has  been  just  said,  he 
never  entered  into);  yet  he  always  ap- 
peared and  acted  with  the  generous  spirit 
\yiiich  would  have  allowed  him  to  spend 
twice,  as  mapy  thousands  in  the  same  frank 
aad  Ofi^le  manper  he  did  his  hundreds; 
and  bis  parspnal  appearance  bore  a  similar 
stamp  with  the  character  of  his  mind. 

*•  When  are  we  to  see  a  lady  Sinclair  ?** 
asked  sir  John  Baten^an  of  his  lordship, 
in  a  &miliar,  careless  manner,  one  morn- 
ing that  they  were  chatting  together,  and 
Mr.  Maunsell  happened  to  be  in  the  room. 

Why  was  it  lord  Sinclair  blushed,  and 
kxA:ed  a  little  disconcerted;  but  it  was 
gpQe  as  quickly  as  come,  unperceived  by 
m  Jdtin,  and  just  observed  by  Mr.  Maun- 
sell,  who  yet  tool^  no  notice  of  it — "  I 
don't  know  rightly,"  answered  he,  laugh- 
iiigly ;  '^  it  may  be  sooner  than  I  expect 
myself." 

I  2  "  Why 
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"  Why  don't  you  try  fir  the  heitesSy 
Sinclair?"  said  sir  John. 

"  She  has  too  much  money  for  me." 

"  There !"  cried  sir  John ;  "  the  fie  A- 
mile  of  a  reply  made  me  by  my  young 
friend  Maunsell  here  the  other  day.  Some 
fortune-hunter  will  get  hold  of  her  at  last, 
spend  her  fortune,  and  break  her  heart 
perhaps ;  and  here  are  two  good-natured 
bachelors,  that,  I  dare  to  say,  would  mate 
very  honourable  husbands." 

^*  I  would  not  dare  to  make  any  Ad- 
vances," interrupted  lord  Sinclair;  "Tam 
so  deucedly  poor,  that  the  world  would 
call  me  a  fortune-hunter  in  good  earnest; 
besides        "  and  he  hesitated  and  stopped. 

"And  I,"  said  Maunsell,  "  would  not 
marry  a  woman,  with  the  amount  of  the^ 
national  debt  at  her  command,  if  I  did 
not  love  and  esteem  her  equally  without 
a  sixpence  as  I  should  with  all  that  wealth." 

"  And  likewise,"  cried  his  lordship,  "  as 
far  as  I  understand,  Mr.  MaunselPs  pre- 
tensions  must  be  superior  to  many,  since 

he 
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lie  would  meet  the  lady  with  something 
like  an  equality." 

«  Then,"  observed  sir  John,  in  a  gay 
toD^  ^*  on  that  score  you  may  not  be 
much  at  difference ;  for  lord  Sinclair  has 
hU  pretence  in  the  Herald's  College^  and 
you  have  yours  at  your  banker's,  Maun- 
lelL'' 

*•  Yes,-  cried  Sinclair ;  "  but  a  title  in 
reversion  is  not  very  far  from  a  title  in 
possessicMi,  so  that  Mr.  Maunsell's  claim 
is  doubled.— >But  who  have  we  here  ?"  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  looking  through  the 
window,  as  did  the  two  other  gentlemen 
at  the  instant 

The  lodge  gates  were  opened,  and  up 
lode  two  ladies,  in  a  smart  canter,  very 
elegantly  mounted,  and  two  grooms  after 
them,  and  followed  by  a  travelling  chaise 
and  four. — ''  Ellen  and  Matilda !"  cried 
At  John,  as  he  hastily  quitted  the  room. 

*'  Cameron !"  repeated  lord  Sinclair,  and 
bounded  after  him. 

Mr.  Maunsell  just  caught  a  glimpse  of 

1 3  lord 
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lord  Sinclair's  countenanc^-^it  was  flrahtid 
with  the  most  lively  expression  of  plea- 
sure. MaunseU  would  have  gladly  foU 
lowed  to  assist  those  young  ladies,  and 
with  a  kind  of  involuntary  step,  naade  a 
movement  as  stieh ;  but  he  recdv^red  it  M 
the  moment-— recollected  the  whole  pttrQr 
were  strangers  to  him,  and  his  contteg 
forwards  where  there  were  so  many  asfist- 
ants,  gentlemen  and.  domestics,  wMild 
only  betray  something  of  idle  cuiioiriQr ; 
he  therefore  returned  to  the  window,  and 
satisfied  himself  with  taking  a  peep^  The 
ladies  had  dismounted ;  they  both  pre- 
sented tall,  graceful  figures — but  tliey 
were  both  veiled,  and  he  could  not  have 
^^  a  peep  behind  the  cartain."  But  he  did 
not  see  lord  Sinclair.  One  of  them  was 
mounting  the  steps  of  the  hall-door,  whole 
sir  John  had  taken  the  other  young  la^s 
hand,  who  just  throwing  her  veil  to  one 
side,  he  kissed  her,  when  she  immedi- 
ately ran  after  the  other.—"  What  a  hapj^ 
dog !''  MaunseU  called  out  to  himself,  and 

in 
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in  jegt^^-^^wtoehtartiiiig  round  he  perceived 
Sinclair  hadTe^Dtered  the  apartment,  and 
was  standii^  at  an  adjoining  window.— 
Sinclair  laughed. 

^  You  might  say  that,  Maunsell,  if  you 
knew  who  it  was,**  he  exclaimed ;  <*  but 
fOuHl  soon  be  informed.^ 

^  I  suppose/'  said  the  other,  '*  those 
jftoutig  ladieB  are  the  MatiMa  and  Ellen 
so  looked  fbr."* 

**  Yesp"*  was  the  answer. 

^  But  I  thought  you  had  flown  on  the 
wfa^  of  J6y  or  love,  Sinclair,  to  meet 
diein,*'-ob8erved  Maunsell ;  ''  they  are  not 
atmti^h  to  you — are  they  ?" 

*•  WYty,  not  exactly,*'  he  repKed;  "but 
I  recollected  myself^  in  time,  that  my  ac- 
quaintance did  not  warrant— I  don't  meiEin 
acquaintance,  exactly,  either-^but  th&t  I 
was  hot  authorised^^ — ^pho ! — ^how  foolish  a 
•man  feels  when  he  gets  into  a  scrape,  and 
cant  get  out  of  it  well ! — I  have  seen  those 
young  ladies— -and  one  of  them^— they  are 
both  fine  girls." 

I  4  "  And 
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*'  And  that's  the  full  and  true  account 
of  it,"  cried  Maunsell,  laughing ;  "  well,  as 
there  are  two  of  them,  I  hope  you  don't 
intend  monopolizing  both  ?" 

"  You'll  have  a  plaguy  sight  of  rivals, 
I  can  tell  you,  Maunsell." 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Maunsell^  ''the 
more  danger,  the  more  glory," 

The  dinner-hour  was  impatiently  ex- 
pected by  some  of  the  party,  and  the 
gentlemen  summoned  up  their  best  looks 
to  meet  the  new  arrivals.  It  is  not  just 
well  recollected,  whether  at  this  paiod  it 
was  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  to  have 
their  heads  in  a  pillory,  and  their  bodies 
in  a  vice :  such  things  are,  whatever  they 
might  have  been.  But  this  party  was 
pinked  and  dandefied  to  the  very  acm^ 
of  ton,  no  doubt,  whether  in  a  coat  with 
two  yards  of  broad  cloth  in  the  skirt,  or 
the  breadth  of  an  ass's  ear  dangling  bei 
hind.  Yet  why  abuse  the  changeling? 
since  it  is  by  his  fickleness  the  tradesman 
lives,  and — *  De  gtcstibus,'  &c. 

The 
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The  party  sat  down  to  dinner — alas! 
.  no  new  ftoes  were  seen  there,  save  that 
of  an  elderly  gentleman  already  announced 
in  the  drawing-room  as — sir  Archibald  Ca- 
meroDy  and  at  the  defalcation  many  a 
countenance  looked  blank. 

**  Where  are  the  two  girls  ?"  inquired 
sir  John,  looking  towards  his  lady. 

**  How  should  I  know  ?"  she  abruptly 
replied,  but  immediately  assuming  her 
bewitching  smile ;  ''  but  I  dare  say  E]}en 
is  in  the  nursery,  and  Miss  Camion  not 
&r  from  her.'* 

**They  did  not  hear  the  dinner-bell 
probably,"  again  spoke  sir  John. 

**  There  are  not  so  many  of  them,"  re- 
plied her  ladyship,  ''as  to  deafen  each 
other  by  their  noise — they  heard  it  fast 
enough." 

*'  I  wish  you  would  order  Miss  Cameron 
and  Miss  Neville  to  be  informed  we  are 
sat  down  to  dinner,"  said  sir  John  to  a 
servant  near. 

'*  Oh,  nonsense,  no!"  suddenly  exclaimed 

X  5  lady 
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lady  Bateman;  but  as  hastily  reooUMting 
herself,  added,  ''  yes,  eeftaifily^  Misft  Ca- 
meron by  all  means." 

The  servant  returhed  iii  ftbbut  five 
minutes,  and  gave  a  slip  of  paper  to  Ax 
John — he  read  it  to  himiself  and  smiled. 

"Is  that  a  billet  frdm  Elleii?''  lady 
Bateman  carelessly  asked; 

*.*  No,"  he  laconically  answered,  and  was 
putting  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  when 
he  drew  his  hand  back.-^"  It  is  a  billet- 
doux  from  your  daughter,  sir  ArchiWild," 
he  added,  addressing  himself  to  that  gentlfe- 
man,  "with  An  apology  of  her  own  for 
non-atten3anfefe  at  table.*' 

"Troth,  and  I  durst  say  its  just  akin 
with  hersfel^''  answered  sir  Archibald; 
"  these  girls  do  so  plague  and  fash  me,** 
he  facetiously  went  on ;  "  and  then  in  five 
minutes  tlrey  raak*  me  laugh  again  tul 
the  tears  come  in  my  een.'* 

"  Ah !"  returned  sir  John,  "  these  girls 
are  the  plague  of  a  man's  life,  Cameron." 

**  Ay,  crony  Johnny,'*  cried  the  other ; 

"but 
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with  fheM<^^fiistliig  whimsies  ?  you  and  I, 
J<4mny4ett*yhu  gi*en  these  lasses  the  go- 
by lang  syne.** 

**Or  they  us,  my  good  friend  Archy, 
which  is  nearly  tantamount,^  sir  John 
answered. 

^Oo  you  know,"  said  lady  Bateman, 
^  when  «r  John  and  I  were  first  married, 
we  used  to  be  oalled  *mr  Peter  and  lady 
Settle/* 

•*  I  hope,*'  observed  lord  Sinclair,  ^  you 
bid  no  friend  Joseph,  sir  John." 

"No,"  answered  the  other,  with  the 
most  p^ect  good  nature;  ''but  I  had  a 
scape-grace,  one  Cfujorles ;  had  not  I,  Groa- 
veaOr?  only  I  hope  he  has  pretty  well 
sown  his  wild  oats." 

"  All  in  good  time,"  said  lord  Sinclair, 
Brily. 

Mr.  Grosvenoi*  took  no  notice  of  what 
-Sir  John  had  addressed  to  him,  but  by  a 
sort  of  half  smile. 

I  6  •*  And 
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"  And  pray»  what  apolc^  does  Misar 
Cameron  make  ?"  asked  lady  Bateman. 

"  One  in  her  own  way,  I*ve  said,*"  an- 
swered sir  John ;  "  but  here  it  is.** 


*'  I  was  so  famished  when  I  came 
from  my  long  ride,  my  dear  sir  John,  that 
I  attadsed  your  larder  and  a  piece  of  cold 
plum  pudding,  robbed  the  cook,  greased 
my  frock,  dirtied  my  fingers,  scolded  by 
Ellen,  and  put  in  the  pouts ;  so  with  this 
catalogue  of  disasters  to  greet  my  entrance 
into  Dudley  Abbey,  I  can  only  add,  rU 
new  model  my  figure  (exteriorly),  and 
come  in  with  the  dessert. 

•*  MATILDA*" 


''  Miss  Cameron  must  be  very  lively,  I 
s^hould  think,"  observed  lord  Sinclair;  and 
there  was  a  very  singular  expression  oa 
his  countenance,  as  though  he  was  tryiag 
to  suppress  a  smile  at  his  own  remark. 

♦*Ay, 
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"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  her  father,  "  full  o' 
tricks  like  her  ain  monkey." 

"  Only  not  mischievous,"  said  sir  John. 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  returned  Iier  father: 
"  I  bet  a  wager  she's  at  some  fun  now,  by 
not  coming  to  dinner." 

"  Oh !"  cried  lady  Bateman,  "  I  know 
her  of  old." 

These  little  observations  on  the  playful 
character  of  Miss  Cameron  increased  the 
wish  of  seeing  her,  in  those  who  had  not 
yet  had  that  pleasure ;  and  no  one  hardly 
thought  of  her  companion,  Ellen,  in  the 
anticipation  of  her  appearance.  The  des. 
sert  was  placed,  and  the  gentlemen  looked 
anxiously  towards  the  door ;  presently  in 
ran  little  Julia,  and  a  tall  figure  of  a 
female  holding  her  by  the  hand.  The 
gentlemen  spontaneously  rose  up,  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  made  an  in- 
voluntary start  of  surprise — and  certainly 
any  thing  more  absurd  or  outr^e  than  the 
figure  which  presented  itself,  could  not 
well  be  imagined.  The  company  burst 
into 
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into  laughter,  while  the  person  who  tre- 
ated it  never  moved  a  musde  of  li€^  coun- 
tenance, or,  at  least,  never  appecrted  to 
move  it,  as  there  was  not  a  visible  spot 
on  that  countenance  to  be  observed,  so 
completely  was  it  disguised  and  ooveied 
by  a  thick  coating  of  apple-^ps'-^ne 
might  almost  have  thought  an  orebard 
had  been  robbed  to  procure  the  quantity ; 
and  the  face  might  be  as  beautiful  aS  a 
Venus,  or  as  frightful  as  Medusa's,  it  weie 
equally  impossible  to  trace  its  character  or 
features;  and  even  the  most  prominent 
one,  the  nose,  was  disguised:  indeed, it 
might  almost  have  been  conjectured^  that 
Miss  Cameron  (for  it  was  hertelf)  had 
anticipated  the  opinion  depending:  re- 
specting her  personal  charms,  so  pe^feotly 
had  she  frustrated  the  possibility  of  a 
present  dedsion ;  and  her  figure  was  as 
much  disguised  ^  her  face;  her  dress 
partook  o^etery  colour  in  the  rainbdWj  in 
^bbatids  and  ornaments ;  but  its  style  was 
that  of  Elizabeth's  time ;  and  the  enor- 
mous 
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mori«  riiff  «be  wove  li^und  her  neck,  must, 
bf  ifte  :^  of  fttiffifiess  and  amplitude, 
been  ttltfdtik^  fh>m  the  fore  wheel  of  a 
coach. 

*'  I  f  OhM  j^m  she  was  art  no  good,**  ex- 
ckitned  ^  Archibald,  laughing  however 
with  the  rest;  ^^  I  ken  weel  wha  ^he  can 
do — alwe^s  in  tome  mischief  or  other.** 

"  Innocitat  mischief,  my  dear  papa," 
she  very  gently  expressed ;  **  and  you 
should  not  bring  my  misdeeds  before  stran- 
gers.** 

*Tnie,  Matty,"  he  jocosely  replied; 
••  they*!!  find  them  out  soon  enough !  But 
pray,  my  lx)nnie  l>aim,  what  may  innocent 
mischief  be  ?** 

^  To  kil!  me  with  laughing/'  cried  lady 
B&temafl. 

'*  I  have  no  wish  for  a  general  mourn- 
ing, my  dear  madam,"  answered  the 
young  lady  in  masquerade. 

•*  How  ridiculous !"  uttered  Miss  Strad- 
ford,  who  could  not  however  avoid  par- 
taking in  the  general  mirth ;  but  whether 

the 
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the  trite  expression  was  meant  at  the 
cause  of  it,  or  at  the  reply  of  Miss  Came- 
ron to  lady  Bateman,  she  best  knew  her- 
self. 

"  How  funny  !*•  said  lady  Mary,  as  if 
she  could  not  tell  whether  to  laugh  or  let 
it  alone. 

•*  How  agreeable !"  cried  Miss  Staf- 
forthy  whose  good*humour  and  pleasure 
were  visible  on  her  countenance. 

'^  I  wish  I  had  your  good  spirits^  Miss 
Cameron,"  said  Miss  Pultney. 

"  Never  covet  your  neighbour's  goods, 
my  dear  Miss  Pultney/'  answered  Miss 
Cameron,  **  lest  you  should  rob  them  of 
all  the  good  they  might  have." 

"  Yet  you  could  spare  a  little  of  what 
you  have  more  than  a  neighbour's  shar^** 
resumed  Miss  Pultney. 

''  I  return  your  gaze,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Cameron,  '^  for  you  could  spare  a  little  of 
what — certainly  some  of  your  neighbours 
do  share." 

Miss  Cameron  sometimes  said  things 

which 
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which  might  appear  very  foolish  for  a  girl 
who  bad  the  reputation  of  being  tolerably 
sensible ;  yet  she  seldom  made  one  of  these 
simple  observations  that  she  had  not  some 
point  annexed  to  it,  which  only  those  who 
understood  it  could  be  aware  of. 

'*  What  has  happened  to  your  face, 
child  ?"  called  out  sir  Archibald. 

"  A  surfeit  of  the  plum  pudding  I  stole, 
my  dear  papa,"  she  replied,  in  a  tragical 
kind  of  tone :  "  it  stares  at  me  with  the 
old  adage  of  honesty  being  the  best  po- 
licy." 

"  Stares  at  us,  you  mean,"  said  her  fa- 
ther. "  But  Where's  your  companion  ?  Is 
she  making  hersel  another  Tom  Fool?" 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  to  your  compli- 
ment, my  dear  papa,"  returned  his  daugh- 
ter, "  but  merely  observe,  it  is  at  my  re- 
quest Ellen  keeps  back,  as  I  told  her  there 
was  no  occasion  for  too  many  agreeable 
surprises  at  once,  and  she  might  reserve 
herself  for  another  opportunity." 

"  Nonsense !"  cried  lady  Bateman,  with 
something 
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(^a  sneer  on  her  countenance. 


^^^00^^^^  such  observation — I  don't 

ifjlnd  your  ladyship*s  fhith   may  be 

fgoved  in  your  infidelity,"  playfully  re- 
fined Miss  Cameron. 

Why  did  lady  Bateman  look  confused, 
aod  blush  up  to  her  very  eyebrows,  while 
ber  eyes  shot  isomething  her  lips  refused 
utterance  to? 

^'You  think  me  a  Mahometan,"  said 
her  ladyship,  resuming  her  charming  dini- 
pled  smile. 

'*  A  houri,  madam  P*  repeated  Miss  Ca- 
meron, whose  smile,  could  it  have  been 
seen,  would  be  equally  fascinating;  she 
but  displayed  a  set  of  dazzling,  pearly 
teeth. 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  lady  Bate- 
man was  pleased  even  with  this  compli- 
ment, but  she  wore  no  mark  of  disappro- 
bation on  her  countenance,  as  every  fea- 
ture presented  concord  and  harmony. 
Miss  Cameron  remained  a  very  short  time 

in 
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inth^  dinner-pkifiMrFy  cjuittlng  it  long  be- 
fore any  of  the  oth^  ladies  had  a  wish  to 
retire.    The  cariosity  of  those  gentlemen 
to  whom  she  WKs  a  ^ttahger,  was  therefore 
still  on  the  qui  xHve,  expecting  it  to  be 
gratified  in  the  drawing-room ;  but  even 
here  thete  was  a  disttfipointment,  as  nel- 
iher  Miss  Cameron,  or  her  fiiend  Miss  Ne- 
ville, were  seen  there  this  evening. 

**  And  where  the  plei^tie  are  these  iitm 
gttk  <>*  ours  ?^  asked  snr  Archibald 'Came- 
ron of  his  frieiid  Batebilb),  in  a  cureless 
way ;  ^  I  doubt  me  if  Matilda  be  hot 
agiuii  at  her  prankies." 

^  I  learn/'  said  Miss  Stafibrth^  who  hap- 
pened to  be  within  hearing,  <*  that  Misis 
Neville  has  retired  to  bed,  with  rather  a 
disagreeable  headache,  from  her  long  ride 
|Mf]^haps,  and  of  course  we  could  not  expect 
Miss  Cameron  would  quit  her  friend.'' 

"  And  my  little  Julia,"  remai^ked  sir 
John,  "  is  no  doubt  happy  in  (be  arms  of 
Ellen  and — -'' 

«In 
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^'  In  the  arms  of  Ellen !  Oh,  you  gay 
deceiver !  and  /  so  near  you  too !" 

The  delicate  white  hand  of  lady  Bate- 
man  rested  gently  on  the  shoulder  of  sir 
John,  as  with  a  sly,  cunning  l6er  she  peep- 
ed into  his  face.  It  was  however  accom- 
panied by  that  enchanting  smile  which 
had  probably  been  the  Jirst  charm  that 
captivated  his  heart  (we  shall  not  say 
senses,  as  they  had  probably  little  to  do  in 
the  business,  at  least  so  &r  as  good  icnae). 

^'  Fsha !"  cried  lie,  as  in  a  very  ungal- 
lant,  pettish  tone,  he  withdrew  the  white 
hand  from  his  shoulder ;  but  that  moment 
of  petulance  fled  with  the  action.  '^  You 
say  such  strange  tilings,  my  dear  lady 
Bateman." 

<^  It  was  not  I  said  it,"  she  laughingly 
returned;  **  I  but  re-echoed  your  own 
words.** 

*'  Ellen,  my  dear  second  daughter  !**  he 
repeated,  with  warmth  of  expression. 

**  First  r  added  she,  with  great  quidc- 
ness.    "  Don't  we  all  know  she  is  your— 

adapted 
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adopted  daughter  f*"  She  put  her  finger 
significantly  to  her  lip,  and  turned  hastily 
away. 

Sir  John  felt  exceedingly  indignant; 
not  so  much  at  the  mere  words,  as  the 
manner  of  expressing  them ;  yet  they  had 
nothing  very  new  in  their  character ;  as  in 
speaking  of  Ellen  sometimes  to  him,  ac- 
cording to  her  humour,  or  the  occasion, 
there  was  a  levity  of  manner  about  her 
ladyship,  which  carried  with  it  a  very  pe- 
culiar insinuation. — "  But  what  cares  Ellen 
about  it,  or  I  either?'*  would  think  sir 
John.  **  I  believe  it  a  great  misfortune 
to  some  disposed  women  to  have  been  a' 
beauty  in  their  youth,  for  envy,  jealousy, 
and  ill-nature,  is  sure  to  attend  the  rising 
candidate  for  admiration.  They  forget 
they  have  had  their  day,  and  would  be 
girls  while  they  live." 

Lady  Bateman  assuredly  had,  or  it 
would  seem  in  an  indirect  manner,  pre- 
tending to  have,- some  particular  opinion 

respecting  the  truth  of  Ellen  Neville's  si- 
tuation 
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tuation  with  reg^  to.  sir  Jx>hn  i  yet  abe 
never  positively  saiid  to  any  one,  or  at 
least  it  had  never  been  noticed  her  having 
done  sO|  what  this  opii^ion  exactly  might 
be ;  but  that  she  would  throw  out  oblique 
insinuations,  far  from  being  agreeable  or 
pleasing  to  the  ear  of  sir  John,  but  which 
he  thought  more  prudent  to  disregard,  l^y 
pretending  not  to  notice  them ;  ctnd  yet 
his  looks  would  at  times  momentarily  ex* 
press  the  keenness  of  his  feelings. 

Sir  John  had  made  riq  copoealqaent  to 
his  lady  of  Ellen  beings  his  daughter  by 
adoption,  for  from  the  period  of  his  mar« 
riage  being  agreed  on»  he  informed  her  of 
it ;  and  after  her  becoming  lady  Bateman, 
they  went  together  to  the  school  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  her.  She  was  then  a 
fine  slip  of  a  girl.  Her  ladyship  seemed 
much  pleased  with  Ellen,  and  Ellen  was 
really  pleased  with  her  ladyship ;  the  sua- 
vity of  whose  manners^  the  beauty  of  whose 
face,  and,  above  all,  that  irresistible  smile 
she  could  wear,  made  a  strong  impression 

on 
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oa^tbe  young  girl's  mind :  she  saw  how* 
ever  but  litde  of  her  at  the  time,  nor  after* 
wards  for  some  years,  and  this  childish 
impression  had  somewhat  faded  in  her  re- 
ooUeciion.;  but  on  meethig  her  ladyship  at 
Difdley  Abbey,  Ellen  called  to  mind  the 
beautifol*  wife  of  her  guardian,   whose 
srailie,  whatever  her  heart  might  do,  favour- 
aUy  greeted  this  young  lady's  arrival ;  and 
IQfen,  no  longer  considering  lady  Bate- 
mast,  aa  wholly  a  stranger  to  her,  received 
her  kindnesses  with  gratitude  and  affection. 
W^&h  just  liberated  from  her  scholastic 
datiesy  s^  wberein  the  strictest  morality 
had  been  Mjwdi^  with  superior  education, 
luiew    nothing   of  art   or  finesse:    her 
tbottghts  might  have  been  scrutinized  by 
the  most  delicate  or  festidious,  and  her 
wpr^s  and  actions  were  equally  chaste  and 
correct;  but  she  had  got  under  an  able 
preceptress,  where,  if  she  was  quick  at  dis* 
cemingy  she  might  become  a  tolerable 
adept  in   the  business  of  dissimulation, 
with  as  fair  a  face  to.  carry  her  through  it ; 

but 
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but  whether  she  became  wiser  by  this  ta- 
lent, or  adopted  it  herself,  who  can  say 
at  present  ?  all  that  can  be  known  now  is-* 
that  Ellen  Neville's  optics  were  terribly 
defective,  for  she  could  not  at  all  see 
through  them— in  this  respect  She  thought 
lady  Bateman  a  very  charming  creature^ 
her  guardian  a  very  good  and  very  happy 
man,  little  Julia  the  dearest  of  all  little  dfr- 
ters,  and  herself  a  fortunate  creature  in  be- 
ing the  adopted  daughter  of  such  an  ami- 
able  family. 

All  these  were  the  reflections  of  a  young 
and  artless  mind — of  a  girl  who  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  too  young  to  have  created 
jealousy  or  rivalship ;  and  in  the  other,  too 
artless  in  herself  to  have  any  suspicions  of 
another:  but  the  former  was  every  day 
growing  into  an  evil,  by  Ellen  every  dhy 
becoming  older,  and  a  more  dangerous 
enemy;  and  in  the  latter  respect,  EUen. 
would  grow  wise  by  experience,  if  she  did 
not  attain  cunning  by  example.  She  was 
of  an  age  now  to  be  dreaded  by  those 

whose 
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whose  strongest '  claim  for  attention  had- 
been  personal  charms,  now  on  the  wane; — 
therefore  bdng  a  dangerous  rival,  it  could 
not  be  well  supposed  she  should  establish 
affection,  where  she  created  suspicion. 
This  is  only  observable  in  her  own  sex ; 
for  between  the  opposites,  love,  it  is  un- 
derstood, cannot  exist  without  jealousy. 

''  So  we  are  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  this 
Miss  Cameron  or  Miss  Neville's  company 
to-night,  I  presume  ?"  observed  Mr.  Maun- 
sell,  in  a  careless  manner  to  lady  Bateman. 

**  Indeed  I  know  nothing  about  the 
matter,"  she  answered,  with  equal  indif- 
ference:  ^  one  is  as  whimsical  as — as — I 
really  don't  know  what." 

**  A  Woman  of  fashion  suppose,**  quickly 
added  Mr.  Maunsell,  with  a  smile,  ''  just 
for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  simile." 

"  If  you  could  find  a  better  one,  Mr. 
Maunsell,*!  said  Miss  Stradford,  drily — 
^  particularly  some  women  of  fashion." 

^  No  reflections.  Miss  Stradford,"  good- 
naturedly  observed  Miss  Stafiforth,  "  lest 

VOL.  I.  K  we 
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we  should  all  feel  ourselves  included  in 
the  philippic  the  observation  conveys." 

**  And  no  one  more  particularly  than 
Miss  Stradford  herself,*"  subj<oined  lady 
Mary  StafForth,  rather  sarcastically. 

"  Oh  pray  let's  have  no  war  of  words," 
again  exclaimed  Miss  Stafibrth.  ^'  Fa- 
shion is  such  a  Proteus  in  itself,  there  can 
be  no  wonder  its  female  votaries  partake 
some  portion  of  its  characteristics ;  and  as 
we  all  pride  ourselves  on  belon^ng,  in  a 
greater  Or  lesser  degree,  to  thb  general 
concern,  I  don't  see  why  we  should  cavil 
at  one  another  on  the  score  of  trifles." 

"  They  are  trifles  all  together,  most 
truly,"  was  the  concluding  remark  of  Miss 
Stradford,  with  a  very  particular  e;{cpres- 
sion  of  countenance. 

It  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Maunsell,  w])0^ 
rather  in  a  gay,  careless,  laughing  kind  of 
retort,  said—"  The  two  young  absentees 
should  feel  a  grateful  s^ise  of  your  oom- 
pliment.  Miss  Stradford ;  yet  tr^s  have 
often  created  great  sensation  in  the  worU, 

.   fiom 
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from  the  cackling  of  a  goose  to  the  ring- 
ing of  a  muffin-bell  T 

'^  And  pray  which  would  Mr.  Maun- 
sell  inrinuate  Miss  Stradford  to  be?"  ask- 
ed Miss  Dorville,  with  great  naivete,  ^*  the 
goos^  (H*  the  muffin-bell  ?" 

"  Vm  off,"*  cried  he,  in  pretended  af- 
fright*—^ a  host  of  females  to  contend 
againsfe-— too  much  for  any  common  un- 
derstanding f  and  he  was  retreating  from 
the  group. 

'*  Ayr  exclaimed  Miss  Stafforth, 
laughing;  as  he  turned  his  back — 

^'  Those  who  fight  and  run  away. 
May  live  to  fight  another  day.'' 

^  And  I  think,  after  all,  it  is  the  wisest, 
if  not  the  most  courageous  plan,''  said 
Maunsell.  '^  But  to  avoid  the  disagree- 
able reflection  of  turning  your  back  to 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  ladies,  retreat 
backwards  like  a  crab;  and  what  disgrace 
ean  attach  to  such  a  retrograde  motion  ?" 

*  Yes,  yes  r  exclaimed  Miss  Stafibrth, 
"  where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way." 

K  2  «  But 
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*'  But  the  best  way  now,~  said  lady 
Bateman,  "  will  be  to  the  ball-room,  where 
a  desertion  from  Venus  would  be  as  great 
a  stigma  on  gallantry,  as  a  desertion  from 
Mars  in  the  field  of  battle." 

**  Heaven  forefend  either !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Grosvenor ;  "  but  where  there  are  so 
many  constellations,  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine between  positive  danger  and  doubt- 
ful security." 

''  Ah  J"  said  Miss  Stafforth,  with  aq  af- 
fected solemnity  of  countenance,  that  dis- 
turbed the  muscles  of  every  other  hear 
her — "  Man  is  bom  to  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards." 

.  ^*  Yes,"  said  lady  Bateman,  glancing  a 
significant  look  towards  Grosvenor ;  **  but 
some  sparks  do  make  a  retrograde  motioDf 
and  fly  downwards  in  the  world  instead 
of  upwards." 

"  No  doubt,"  returned  Grosvenor ;  '*  just 
as  a  body  might  snufi^  a  candle  with  their 
fingers,  and  throw  the  snufi^  unconcernedly 
away  from  them." 

**True," 
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"  True,**  cried  lady  Bateman ;  ••  biit  the 
candle  would  bum  the  brighter,  while  the 
snuflfer  perchance  burnt  his  fingers.** 

There  was  somethingexpressively  meant 
between  these  two  last  speakers,  as  a  kind 
of  contemptuous  sneer  sat  on  the  features 
of  both :  it  was  probably  unnoticed  by 
most  of  the  company  in  their  vicinity, 
unless  it  might  have  been  Miss  Stradford 
-knly  she  had  almost  universally  a  curl  of 
disdain  on  her  upper  lip.  She  turned  off 
now  iiQin  the  party  with  a  double  portion 
of  it  marked  there,  and  walked  towards 
some  others  of  the  party,  grouped  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

^  I  thought,"  cried  Maunsell,  "  lady 
Bateman  summoned  her  satellites  to  the 

dandng-room.** 

"  Oh,*'  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  with  the 
smile  indeed  of  a  divinity,  "  be  cautious 
rf  your  compliments,  Mr.  Maunsell,  lest 
I  should  meet  the  fete  of  Phaeton.  I 
might  not  be  wanting  enemies  that  would 
hurl  me  from  heaven  !** 

K  3  "  Envy 
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"  Envy  doth  merit  like  a  shade  pur-^ 
sue  !**  repeated  Maunsell,  playfully.  *'  But 
come — ^let's  trip  it  on  ^  the  light  fimtastic 
toe  */  and  in  recollection  of  your  young 
absent  friends,  who  have  left  us  in  doubt 
and  perplexity  to-night,  let  us  set  off  with 
the  Cameronian  Rant  * 

"  With  all  my  heart,**  cried  her  lady- 
ship ;  "  come  on,  good  folks.** 

Maunsell  clapped  his  hands  as  a  ognal 
for  the  dancing-party  to  form. 

Lady  Mary  looked  disappointed  that 
her  hand  had  not  been  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Maunsell ;  but  then  it  was  lady  Bateman's 
he  had  selected,  and  she  felt  no  oilier 
emotion.  Dandng  began^  and  every  ex- 
terior appearance  presented  harmony  add 
peace  within. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VL 


The  periodical  and  often  prolonged  ab- 
sences of  sir  John  Bateman  from  home, 
made  it  impossible  he  should  know  who 
the  particular  visitors  of  his  lady  might  be ; 
and  in  towiit  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  motley  group  individually  who  thun- 
ders at  the  door  of  a  house  of  fashion^ 
during  the  winter  seaaon,  would  be  a 
greater  task  than  the  constant  action  of 
Ixion,  with  his  rolling  stone.  But  rely- 
ing on  her  honour,  whatever  might  be 
her  gaiety,  he  never  gave  a  thought  abso- 
lutely prejudicial  to  it.  If  he  had  mis- 
taken her  pursuits  in  the  first  onset,  the 
error  rested  with  himself,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart  was  willing  enough  to 
make  all  and  every  allowance  for  a  young 
female,  who  might  show  the  best  side  to 

K  4  ensure 
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ensure  her  future  establishment,  and  give 
her  consequence  and  rank  in  the  worlds 
All  this  was  her  look-out ;  and  if  an  old 
man  should  happen  to  be  an  old  fool,  it 
was  all  right  he  should  gain  wisdom  by 
experience  of  his  folly.  Having  shewn 
his,  however,  and  met  the  experimioe  of 
it,  he  very  liberally  exonerated  the  lady, 
and  laid  the  punishment  on  himself.  '  Itis 
not  impossible  but  sir  John  would  have 
separated  entirely  from  his  lady,  allowiiig 
her  a  noble  settlement,  and  neyer  having 
a  wish  to  see  her ;  but  he  had  two  ties, 
which  led  him  to  home— Julia;  his*  be* 
loved  child,  and  Ellen,  his  adopted  .one; 
and  for  their  sakes  he  would  still  remain 
the  ostensible  master  of  his  own  house*. 
*  Among  the  frequent  visiting  of  lady 
Bateman,  who,  while  at  the  house  in 
town,  during  the  season  for  London  fi^ 
shionables  to  visit  it,  and  who  could  boast 
of  as  crowded  levees 'and  drawing-rooms 
as  any  lady  amongst  the  multitude,  Mr. 

Grosvenor  was  happily  ranked.     As  an 

old 
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>ld  aoquaintanoe  of  her  ladyship's,  and  a 
most  obliged  friend  of  her  husband's, 
there  was  nothing  strange  in  the  admis- 
sion of  him,  on  a  particularly  friendly 
footing;  and  the  absence  of  the  master 
never  interfering  to  prevent  the  mistress's 
gay  parties  or  revels,  it  were  strange  if 
one  individual  should  not  be  admitted,  as 
well  as  any  other,  who  were  in  the  habits 
of  vinting  at  lady  Bateman's — ^it  need 
hardly  be  said  sir  John's,  since  he  was  so 
little  in  the  way  of  receiving  them. 

The  unsuspecting  character  of  sir  John 
Bateman,  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and 
gostleness  of  disposition,  left  him  open  to 
fhiudy  imposition  and  deceit  It  was 
pretty  generally  known,  he  would  never 
see  a  friend  in  distress  without  endeavour* 
ing  to  relieve  him ;  nor  indeed  would  the 
application  of  a  stranger,  under  such  dcm 
cumstances,  be  unattended  to ;  a  generous 
mind,  therefore,  would  shrink  from  every 
idea  of  imposing  on  such  a  character,  and 
feel  pleased  that  actual  wants  were  certain 

K  5  of 
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of  relief,  instead  of  fictitious  distresses,  to 
obtain  the  boon  which  real  necessity  had 
claim  ta  Those,  things  have  been  done 
to  impose  on  goodness,  and  not  impossiUe 
their  discovery  have  injured  the  cause,  of 
deserving  claimants.  Imposition  shuts 
the  hearts  of  those  who  would  be  duoit- 
able,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to  &id 
out  the  real  object  for  benevolence,  indis- 
criminately mingle  truth  with  impoidticMi ; 
thus  precluding  the  necessitous  fiom  the 
charity  which  a  benevolent  hand  would 
otherwise  bestow.  At.  least  be  it  so 
thought,  for  the  honour  of  fellow-feeling 
and  humanity,  that  it  is  impositions,  and 
spurious  applications  of  distress,  which 
shut  the  hearts  of  the  rich  against  the 
pleadings  of  the  poor ;  and  yet  how  easy 
to  discover  the  truth,  wlien  inclination 
would  direct  the  judgment,  and  genero- 
sity unclasp  the  purse! 

Mr.  Grosvenor  was  many  years  the  ju- 
nior of  sir  John  Bateman  ;  they  had  been 
many  years  acquainted,  yet  still  without 

any 
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any  hMt»  of  particalar  intimacy.    Their 
mvaaaen,  diispositionS)  and  pursuits,  were 
totally  and  diametrically  in  opposition ; 
but  Mr.  Grosvenor  was  the  life  of  every 
eompany  he  was  in,  and  of  course  his 
company  tiras  courted;   notwithstanding 
wfcndh^  and  though  he  was  a  favourite  of 
th6  fiury  there  were  some  very  tight-laced 
fathers  and  husbands  who  would  prefer 
his  society  in  the  dinner-parlour  to  the 
drawing  room,  for  he  was  apt  to  forget 
himidi^  and  make  love  to  every  pretty 
woman   indiscriminately;   but   then    he 
meant  no  harm — it  was  all  in  good  hu- 
mour and  fun ;  and  that  kind  of  free  and 
easy  gaiety  bore  him  through  many  a  se- 
rious froH(^  in  which  neither  his  honour  or 
his  purse  had  escaped  heavy  contributions. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  deep  gambler,  which 
^stem  he  carried  on  rather  in  secrecy, 
having  many  reasons  to  wish  it  not  being 
generally  known,  or  even  suspected.     At 
one  time  he  would  be  flush  with  bun- 
dred8-^-«t  another  not  worth  a  guinea; 
one  day  driving  in  a  phaeton  and  four — 

k6  the 
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the  next,  that  lost  at  a  handy-cap,  or  some 
such  chance  decision :  only  he  never  drove 
either  two  or  four-inrhand,  that  -  he  had 
not  some  dashing  woman  of  celebrity 
perched  by  his  side  in  it ;  and  as  he  was 
extremely  partial  to  the  ladies,  his  gold, 
it  may  be  supposed,  never  long  w^ghed 
down  his  pockets,  between  the  two  capi- 
tal draws  on  it. 

'  And  still  the  evil  propensities  of  Gros- 
venor  were  so  greatly  shaded  by  his  lively 
and  apparently  candid,  open  disposition, 
that  very  few  persons  had  a  worse  opinion 
of  him  than  his  being  too  vivacious,  and 
easily  led.  Those  few  who  knew  him  bet- 
ter, were  careful  of  him.  Grosvenor  dis- 
sipated four  thousand*  a-year;  he  mort- 
gaged part  of  his  property,  and  sold  what 
he  could  of  it ;  and  having  ran  a  splendid 
course  of  about  eight  or  ten  years,  became 
at  length  an  inmate  of  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  from  which  the  interference  of.  sir 
John  Bateman  kindly  liberated  him; 
when  sir  John,  knowing  little  of  bis  cha- 
racter. 
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tacter,  but  bid  baying  been  a  gay,  good- 
iiatared»  unthinking  fellow,  was  happy  in 
servin^'bim,  and  considered  it,  from  the 
cori^uenoes  which  followed  at  the  time, 
bhie  oftbe  tnost  fortunate  events  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Steward  through  whose  accidental 
meeting  with  sir  John  Bateman,  Grosve- 
nor  stood  indebted  for  his  liberty,  had 
known  just  as  little  of  his  evil  propensities 
as  did  the  good  baronet.  He  believed  him 
to  have  been  extravagant  and  foolish,  but 
never  wicked,  or  any  one's  enemy  but  his 
own :  had  he  been  aware  to  the  contrary, 
he  never  would  have  implicated  himself, 
or  sought  m  any  manner  to  interest  sir 
John  Bateman  in  his  favour,  by  making 
him  acquainted  with  the  circumstance. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  married,  bad  a  family, 
was  in  the  army,  and  travelling  about 
with*  his  regiment,  which,  while  it  might 
be  in'  England,  his  wife  and  two  children 
always  were  with  him.  He  was  a  very 
Somiestic  man,  though  an  ofHcer,  and  pre- 
ferred a  dinner  with  his  own  little  family 

to 
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to  the  conviviality  of  a  mesft-rofwoi.  He 
had  therefore  conisiderably  lost  c^bt  of 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  and  sir  John  Batenaan  he 
had  not  teen  above  onoe  or  twioe.  since  the 
mandage  of  the  latter  with  Miss  CMiphant. 
A  littte  retrogradation  may  better  eluci- 
date some  circumstaYices  connected  with 
these  parties. 

About  two  years  previous  to  the  visit 
of  sir  John  Bateman  to  the  King^s  Benchr 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  at  a  ball  one  nigh^  met 
Miss  Oliphant,  and  being  a  great  admirer 
of  female  beauty,  was  particularly  struck 
with  hers;  and,  in  fact,  she  was  beautifid 
in  person  and  face.  Mr.  Grosvenor  was 
introduced,  danced  nearly  the  whole  even- 
ing with  her,  and  made  love  so  delight* 
fully,  that  she  could  not  avoid  listening  to 
him,  particularly  as  she  understood  be 
Was  a  man  of  immense  fortune,  and*  a 
dasher  of  the  first  magnitude  .in  the  circles 
of  haut  ton.  Miss  Oliphant's  style  of 
dress  and  address  would  not  disgrace  the 
highest  of  those  circles ;  and  without  hav* 

ing 
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ing  a  diamond  or  a  jewel  to  set  her  ofi;  a 
g1anc9e  <^  her  own  brilliant  sparklers  crea- 
ted more  admiration  among  the  gentle* 
meok  than'  a  rope  of  diamonds^  each  as  big 
as  a  Iien*a  egg^  round  the  neck  of  some  an- 
tiquated dowager  of  fortunate  chanoes. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  did  not  lose  sight  of  his 
beautifiil  partner^  nor  did  he  find  it  a  very 
difficult  business  to  get  introduction  at 
her  mamma's,  where  probably  the  very 
first  time  he  had  that  honour,  disposed 
him  to  think  very  difierently  of  the  e&- 
taUishment  to  what  the  young  lady's  own 
appearance  gave  him  reason  to  believe. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  was  a  widow — only  some  of 
her  best  fiiends  would  have  it  she  never 
had  been  a  wife ;  and  likewise  that  the  de- 
functs Mn  Oliphant  (sl  nam  de  guerre  J, 
holding  a  high  situation  under  govern- 
ment, had  thought  proper  to  remove  him- 
self-—not  to  ^another  world,  but  another 
dimate  and  country,  to  take  on  him  a 
certain  charge  of  diplomatic  consequence. 
And  thi3  separation  took  place  when  Miss 

Oliphant 
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Oliphant  was  about  fourteen  years  old; 
that  her  education  up  to  that  period  had 
been  strictly  attended  to,  and  a  disposi- 
tion of  five  hundred  pounds  given  for  its 
continuation  three  years  longer^  and  the 
remainder  for  her  own  use  and  purposes, 
at  her  own  pleasure ; — at  the  same  time 
this  gentleman  expressing  a  doubt  as  to 
the  particular  claims  she  might  have  on 
his  parental  attentions,  left  it  as  a  reason 
why  he  did  not  better  provide  fi>r  h^. 
To  the  mother  he  gave  a  similar  sum ;  and 
having  quitted  the  country,  Mr.  Oliphant's 
death  was  soon  announced,  and  the  dis- 
consolate widow,  in  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  woe,  received  the  condolence  of  .her 
friends  on  this  melancholy  event 

^*  He  was  a  dear  good  man  as  ever  lived  P' 
cried  the  fair  widow  (for  she  still  bore  the 
marks  of  that  beauty  which  had  won  so 
many  lovers  in  her  nursery-maid*s  capa- 
dty.)  "  He  never  did  nothing  to  vex  me 
all  the  years  we  was  living  together.**       » 

''  But  Mr.  Oliphant  used  to  be  away  a 

great 
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great  deal,''  was  a  remark  made  by  one  of 
her  consoling  visitors. 

**  No  doubt  and  he  used,**  she  answered ; 
**  he  was  always  a  travelling  over  the 
world ;  and  one  of  the  leamedestest  men 
as  ever  you  seen:  he  spoke  all  sorts  of 
langages,  and  used  to  tell  Fanny  about 
such  curious  beasts,  the  mermaids  and  the 
crodcaguls,  and  the  mathicians— -oh  dear ! 
-—he  used  to  make  my  hair  stand  an  end 
with  talking  of  all  them  there  elefins  and 
Turkish  barberies.'' 

^  Ah,  no  doubt  Mr.  Oliphant  was  a 
great  man,"  would  say  the  other  wise  wo* 
man  of  Greece ;  **  but  still  and  moreover, 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  my  dear,  didn't  I  hear 
some  one  say  as  the  dear  man  used  to  be 
in  London  often,  when  maybe  you 
know'd  nothing  about  it  ?'* 
i  •*!  winked  with  both  my  eyes,  my 
dear  friend,  when  I  seed  them  there 
tncks."  (Mrs.  Oliphant  could  say  nothing 
'^Ise:  she  was  wise  in  her  ignorance.) 
"  What  could  I  do  ?  .  He  was  a  learned 
>  man, 
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man^  to  be  sure ;  but  he  know*d  as  I  know'd 
nothing  of  foreign  outlanders;  90  when 
he  was  a-going  this  last  time^  I  did  not 
say  nothing  to  him — only  says  I,  I  expect 
you'll  pay  me  one  of  the  five  hundreds,  as 
you  said  Panny  was  to— ithatV  when  he 
was  going  to  make  his  will — and  I  wanted 
one  of  Fanny's  five  hundred  pounds^  as 
he  said  he'd  leave  her— no  great  shakes  of 
money-matters,  seeing  as  she  had  her  for- 
tune in  her  face,  as  I  had  before  h^ ;  only 
I  might  have  done  better,  and  maybe 
Fanny  may  do  the  same  tblng.** 

Mr.  Grosv«K>r  wanted  710  ghost  totdl 
him  the  mothelr  was  illiterate,  and,  with- 
out the  appeiEu*ance  of  vulgarity,  as  igno- 
norant  as  ignorance  itself  could  make  her; 
yet,  with  a  vast  deal  of  self-suffidiency> 
and  pretence  of  what  she  knew  nothing. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  was  rather  surprised  at 
the  comparatively  humble  dwelling  of 
Miss  Oliphant,  against  the  superiorly-efe- 
gant  costume  of  the  preceding  evening ; 
and  forming  hb  judgment  on  these  two 

opposite 
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opposite  drciimstanoes,  thought  tolerably 
dourly  the  young  lady  was  making  a  dead 
set  at  a  husband.  Now  it  so  happened, 
he  was  no  manying  man ;  and  in  that  re- 
spect be  acted  wisely,  if  not  honourably ; 
for  he  must  be  well  aware,  constancy  was 
not  a  word  in  his  vocabulary ;  therefore, 
uniting  himself  for  life  with  any  woman, 
would  be  only  bringing  sorrow  ^d  dis- 
coid into  his  fiunily,  and  regret  to  himself. 
Were  these  however  his  own  sentiments  ? 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  If  they  were, 
they  were  among  the  few  good  qualities 
he  possessed ;  for  why  marry  an  amiable, 
lovdy  womian,  perhaps  for  the  gratifica^ 
tion  of  hearing  the  world  say-— ^  What  a 
handsome  wife  that  fellow  has  got!  or 
what  a  hidcy  dog  to  catch  the  golden 
prize  r  at  the  same  time  that  this  happy 
fellow,  and  lucky  dog,  leaves  that  wife 
to  weep  his  neglect,  coldness,  dissipation, 
find  dereliction ;  while  he  Is  seeta  every 
where  but  at  home — ^in  the  society  of  every 

pretty 
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pretty  pretty  woman  but  hers  whom  he 
sought — won*--«nd  abandoned. 

Oh»  ye  heartless  lords  of  the  creation^ 
who,  free  to  wander,  even  while  shackled, 
can  sm  with  impunity,  can  rove  from 
dime  to  clime,  and  seek  new  pleasures, 
even  among  the  lowest  dregs  of  society, 
while  your  spirit  is  lauded  by  your  gay 
companions,  and  the  unthinking  part  of 
the  world  sees  no  wrong  in  you!  But 
one— -one  fidse  step  of  the  deserted  wife 
*-«nd  she  loses  her  rank  in  society- 
pointed  at«— degraded !— -while  the  female, 
who,  possessed  of  any  sensibility,  is  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  mate  with  such  a  cba^ 
racter,  is  left  no  alternative  but  that  of 
weeping  over  her  unhappy  fate,  and  be- 
coming the  sacrifice  to  her  husband's  vices. 
Have  such  things  happened  ?  and  are 
they  yet  green  in  the  world's  recollec- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor  became  a  frequent  visi- 
tor at  Mrs.  Oliphant's — sometimes  to  quiz 
the  good  lady  herself,    should   her  fair 

daughter 
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daughter  not  be  in  the  way,  hut  ever  and 
always  with  that  fair  daughter's  company 
in  view.  He  admired  Miss  Oliphant 
certainly,  and  just  now  she  was  the  pre- 
ponderating ol^ect  of  that  sentiment  in 
his  mind ;  and  his  visits  taking  a  regular 
daily  form,  no  doubt  could  be  entertain- 
ed of  Miss  Oliphant  having  struck  the 
barb  right  through  the  centre  of  the  hero's 
heart. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  was  not  long  in  disco- 
vering the  foibles  of  his  fair  enslaver  (that 
is,  ifahe  was  his  enslaver) — dress— shew— 
admiration.  He  dosed  her  with  it  all,  till 
she  fancied  herself  the  disposer  of  his  fate, 
and,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  the 
disposer  of  his  fortune,  which  she  was 
taught  to  believe  something  immense. 
She  drove  out  in  his  phaeton  or  curricle, 
or  what  it  might  be — went  with  him  to 
the  opera — theatre — walked  the  street 
arm-in^rm  with  him. 

"  Who  the  devil  is  that  fine  girl  Gros- 
venor 
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venor  bas  got  by  the  arm,  eh  ?  Do  you 
know  her  ?•• 

"  Know  her !— not  exactly/'  was  the  re- 
ply of  the  person  addressed;  **  but  we 
may  guess  what  she  is»  by  being  in  such 
dose  contact  with  him."  ' 

"That's  d d  illiberal  too,  let  me 

tell  you,*'  cried  the  first  speaker.  *'  It  is 
not  because  he  has  no  character  to  lose, 
but  what  she  may." 

"  Shew  me  your  company,  and  I'll  tell 
you  who  you  are,"  repeated  the  second. 

"  A  fig  for  your  drivelling  maxims," 
exclaimed  the  other ;  '*  they're  exploding 
fcom  common  sense,  like  the  nursery 
ghosts  and  fairy  tales  for  children." 

'*  Except  at  the  theatres  royal,**  cried 
the  former,  "  where  the  ghost  of  Shake- 
speare is  quietly  laid  in  the  closet  with 
Bluebeard's  dead  wives." 

"  That's  a  fine  girl,  however,"  repeated 
the  first  gentleman ;  "  and  but  that  I  am 
already  a  Benedict,  should  have  no  ob- 
jection 
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jectioti  to  changing  places  with  him ;  and 
as  I  wish  to  avoid  temptation,  shall  not 
speak  to  him  at  present** 

This  was  Mr.  Stewart ;  but  he  thought 
no  more  about  the  matter,  unless  perhaps 
by  a  casual  remark  on  it. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  was  dancing  attendance  on 
Miss  Oliphant  above  twelve  months — that 
is  to  say,  during  the  part  of  the  year  he  might 
be  in  town ;  and  when  absent  from  it,  wri- 
ting to  her  the  most  tender,  affectionate 
epistles— ^yet  still  not  a  word  of — **  Oh,  will 
you  many  me,  Alley,  Alley  Croker  !*'  until 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  seeing  her  daughter  still  a 
spinster,  and  Mr.  Grosvenor  keeping  all 
other  suitors  at  a  respectful  distance,  while 
he  himself  dallied  and  dallied,  she  said, 
thought  she'd  talk  a  bit  to  him  about  the 
matter. — "  I  just  wants  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Grosvenor,"  she  says  to  him  one  day, 
"  what  may  be  your  intention  concernous 
of  my  Fan  ?  Here  you  be  dangling  after 
her  weeks  and  months,  and  it  may  be  to 
the  end  o*  jeprody  for  what  I  knows*  But 

then 
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then  you  sees,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  you  keeps 
all  the  rest  of  her  tother  lovers  away. 
Now,  when  my  dear  Mr.  Oliphant  was 
courting  me — he  was  a  great  man,  so  he 
was  Mr.  Oliphant — so  lamed  and  presump- 
tus  like ;  and  when  he  went  away — that 
is,  when  he  died—" 

"  I  thought  you  were  going^  to  talk  of 
your  wedding,  my  dear  madam,"  quickly 
returned  Grosvenor,  wishing  if  possible  to 
set  aside  the  inquiry  he  saw  was  oomiiig; 

and  not  of  your  husband's  death* 
Ah,  if  he  had  been  my  husband !— — " 
She  recollected  herself — "  to  this  day,  I 
should  be  another  sort  of  a  body :  and 
there  you  see,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  my  Fanny 


n 


"  Is  just  now  what  you  were,  I  dare 
say,  my  dear  madam,  at  her  age,**  hastily 
interrupting  her  again. 

^'  She'll  never  be  likes  what  I  was,  Mr: 

Grosvenor,"  cried  the  good  lady  exalt 

ingly.    "  No — as  handsome  as  she  be— I 

was  the  bells  and  tongs  of  the  whole  place; 

and 
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and  when  I  walked  out  with  the  children 
of  a  fine  day,  my  master  used  to  follow 
ui — ^that  is,  when  I  walked  out  with 
the  diild,  my  Fanny— —So,  as  I  was  a 
going  to  talk  to  you  about  my  Fan,  Mr. 
Grosvenor— — " 

^  She  was  a  beautiful  child,  no  doubt," 
he  cried ;  ^  and  it  could  not  be  wondered 
if  Mr.  Oliphant  was  desirous  of  guarding 
so  attractiye  a  couple  as  mother  and 
.daughter.'' 

**  Tractive  enough,  to  tell  truth,  Mr. 
Grmyenor,"  repeated  the  lady ;  "  for  I  re- 
jnember  the  little  thing  falling  one  day 
oh  the  pavement,  and  a  gentleman  with 
a  fine  star  runs  to  take  up  the  child,  and 
he  so  s^u^ged  my  hand,  that  I  hauled 

out  as  loud  as  George that  is,  as  loud 

as  my  Fan.** 
^*  It  was  the  king  probably,"  exclaimed 

tor  impatient  auditor,  who  interrupted 

her  as  often  as  he  could. 
"  Not  fer  from  it  either,  Mr.  Grosvenor," 

she  answered ;  **  for  it  was  the  oldest  son, 
VOL.  I.  L  the 
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the  prince  o'  Wales;  and  he  «ayB' to'the 
little  boy— that  is  to  Fanny — !-  Ih<^  ycm 
beyn*t  hurt,  my  dear ;'  and  the  boy-^that 
is  Fan,  was  in  my  arms;  and  the  prinoe 
squeedged  my  hand  again,  and  said  aom* 
mut  about  my  own  charat.  Bat  as  I  was 
a-going  to  say  about  my  Faimy,  Mr. 
Grosvenor— — " 

"  There  she  is,"  he  exdaim^,  fardiililiig 
his  hat  ofF  the  table  quickly,  **  bicHnitij^ 
across  the  street :  I  must  run  to  heh  iEz- 
cuse  me- — the  next  time—**  and  dff  he 
was ;  and  as  it  should  so  happeh^  the  ob^ 
ject  he  saw,  or  pretended  to  s^^  was- seat- 
ed quietly  above  stairs,  acyusting  the  rin^ 
glets  of  her  beautiful  hair,  and  not  ha;viiig 
heard  of  her  lover's  visit  below^  ijraf  only 
anticipating  his  coming. 

•*  Why,  Fanny,"  cried  the  mother,  going 
up  stairs,  and  seeing  her  daughter,  *<  is  it 
here  you  be,  child?  There^s  Mn  Grosve- 
nor  as  is  gone  after  you,  thinking  he  seed 
you  cross    the    street:    that    was    your 

ghostess, 
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ghosteflfib.Kao/^earf  and  thej  says  it's  a 
signtrft— ^-'^ 

^  A  weddiDg;**  died  Fanny-^*'  m  it  was 
seen  ib  the  fiirenoon ;  that  time  is  always 
for  gcxid  luck." 

^*  £  doubts  itt  Fanny,  tny  loTe,"  returof- 
ed  the  mother ;  "  fdr  I  does  not  know 
wbat.to  tiliiidi:  of  this  Mr.  Grosvenor.  I 
hope  our  faeads*  beyn't  all  out  of  the  vin* 
dev  aboat  him." 

^  Ok,  neVer  fear,  mother/'  sagactously 
nodded^ the  young  lady;  ''  I  have  him 
fast  enoogh.'' 

*'  I  1m^  as  he  hasn't  got  you  &8t 
eoou^  d^ar.  Fan,"  said  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
anxiously  riiaking  hers.  ^'  I  hope  as  he  be 
no  krackagull—- like  your  poor  dear  father : 
oh,  he  was  a;  vile,  deceitful  krockaguU-* 
only.  to. leave  me  five  hundred  pounds  too, 
ttd  th|it  all  gone ! — ^But  what  was  I  when 
I  seed:  him  first? — a  poor,  abandonless 
young,  creature.  But  we  are  all  mortar, 
the  begt.  and  the  worst  of  us." 

'*  Mortal  or  no  mortal,"  exclaimed  Miss 

L  2  Oliphant, 
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Oliphant,  **  I  have  Mr.  Grosvenof  s  pro- 
mise of  marriage  in  writing,  under  the 
forfeiture  of  a  heavy  penalty.** 

**  But  what  was  a  promise  for»  Faniiy 
love  ?'*  said  Mrs.  Oliphant—"  why  not  go 
to  the  church  door  at  once?  :  I  does  not 
like  that  way,  not  I.** 

*^'  Mr.  Grosvenor's  circumstanbet  aife  rar 
ther  involved,  my  dear  mother,  by  some 
engagements  of  honour,  he  calls  them,^ 
replied  Miss  Oliphant ;  '^  and  just,  now  he 
cannot,  he  says,  make  such  settlements  on 
me  as  he  could  wish ;  he  therefore  defert 
our  anion  for  a  time,  and  until-     '  ** 

^  Fiddle^de-dee !"  exclaimed  Mre.  Oli- 
phant, ^*  with  his  settlements  and  his  ho- 
nour. He  has  no  honour,  nor  none  od  'em, 
as  far  as  I  knows.  Had  your  father  any 
honour.  Fan  dear?  No^  not  so  miidiss 
the  paring  o*  my  nail,  when  he  delinquisbed 
me,  with  all  his  laming  and  nonsenses.*' 
"  *'  It  is  nonsense  to  speak  about  ibst 
mother,"  cried  Miss  Oliphant,  in  a  kind  of 
pet — but  it  did  not  last  a  minute ;  for  how- 
/  ;  ever 
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ever  she  might  be  inclined  to  knit  her 
brow  now  and  then,  she  understood  that 
fro¥m8  engendered  wrinkles,  and  wrinkles 
would  come  time  enough  to  destroy  the 
finely-polished  brow ;  therefore  would  she 
not  entice  the  evil,  by  directing  a  path  for 
thdr  invasion. 

•*  Well,  Fanny,  have  it  your  own  way, 
love,**  added  the  mother,  after  a  little  pause ; 
and  seeing  that  her  daughter  took  the  matter 
veiy  easy — '^  have  it  your  own  way,  only 
if  you  could  get  a  couple  o'  hundreds  out 
of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  it  would  be  of  sarvice 
now ;  because  you  knows,  Fanny,  there's 
that  feller  as  you  bought  your  trinkets  and 
thingembobs  from,  and  there's  that  other 
grocer,  and  you  knows  its  all  upon  my  poor 
bade  Ah,  if  your  father  had  only  but  left 
us  another  couple  o*  five  hundreds—-—'' 

^  ^They'd  have  just  gone  as  the  others 
did,  my  dear  mother,"  impatiently  said 
Miss  .  Oliphant  ^^  Money  is  not  made 
to  be  bottled  up,  and  dealt  out  little  and 
little  like  pickled  capers." 

L  3  "  And 
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**  And  nice  eapers  it  makes  a  body  tot. 
Fan,"  returned  her  mother  Jaugfaing.  <*fiiit 
make  haste,  love»  and  let's  dance  at  jetir 
wedding,  and  then  well  all  caper  for  jof.** 

In  a  few  weeks  from  this  Mr.  OiMve- 
Ror  was  immured  in  the  King^s  Bench 
prison ;  and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  wImi^  em-  Ite 
strength  of  her  daughter's  expectbd/great 
marriage^  had  promised  payment  ef  sfil  Aar 
own  debts,  now  fouhd  herself  ifi  a  ^rtery^  ttiK 
pleasant  preis^fOf^  as  she  caH^  iik»-*^I 
never  seediadthii;^  likes  it  m  dl  EByUttri^ 
ed '  bom  days  T'  she  exclaimed^  wtieit  the 
letter  came  to  Miss  Olipfaant,  atiMaiQonig 
tlie  cofifintm^nt  of  Mr.  GrosveiMM;  ^«v 
''There's  your  great  fortune^  mAyHat 
settlements,  and  all  such  nonteoailaHit ! 
What  a  blessed  mistake  yon  bad  in  toot 
being  married  to  bim^  Fanny  deat^^-^aad 
his  horses,  andahayses,  and  dl  tbera  Ibfere 
fine  doings !  And  wbat  a  pretty  predic- 
tion I'm  in,  8s  wanted  to  bomwr  tkrea  or 
four  hundreds  fhom  the  feller^  as  is  iiot 
worth  a  bunch  o'matdies  lumsalf!'*  .  . 
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"  I'll  go  and  visit  him  at  the  King's 
Bench,"  said  Fanny ;  and  there  was  sonae- 
thing  like  a  tear  in  the  corner  of  her  eye — 
but  whether  for  the  incarceration  of  her 
lover,  or  the  downfall  of  her  anticipated 

splendour and  yet  of  that  she  might 

have  a  doubt  in  another  sense. 

Mrs.  CMipbant  did  not  second  her  daugh- 
ter's proposal  of  going  to  the  King's  Bench, 
and  there  might  be  many  good  reasons  for 
her  not  doing  so ;  but  the  principal  one  was 
probably  from  a /e^/or  feeling  that  she  her- 
self would  be  there  erelong;  and  both  these 
suggestions— that  is,  Miss  Oliphant's  pro- 
posed visit,  and  her  mother's  apprehen- 
sions, were  attended  with  something  like 
fbrewal'Hing  of  their  results. 

Miss  Oliphant  did  visit  Mr.  Grosvenor — 
and  she  went  without  the  knowledge  of 
her  mothel-.  She  went  to  give  him  back 
llis  promise  of  marriage,  which,  now 
diat  there  was  no  likelihood  of  her  great 
and  grand  expectations  being  fulfilled, 
Fanny  cared  as  little  about  as  she  would 
L  4  of 
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of  a  bit  of  blank  paper;  but  she  would 
make  a  virtue  of  her  generosity,  by  free- 
ing  him  from  all  ties.     He  would  not 

docept  of  it — swore  he  would *what 

would  not  he  do  \ — Blow  his  bndns  out 
first,  and  hang  him:self  afterwards,  to  make 
sure  work  of  it — And  more  than  that— he 
would  not  only  reject  the  promise*  she  hdd 
of  his,  but  he  would  positively  insist  upon' 
a  similar  one  from  her,  otherwise  he  diuit 
conclude  she  would  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  temporary  misfortune,  to  throir 
him  from  her  regards  entirely.  But  a  lit- 
tle while,  and  he  would  be  himself  agon, 
when  she  might  be  sorry  for  having  de- 
serted him. 

Did  Miss  Oliphant  really  love  Gnme- 
nor  for  himself,  or  was  it  a  pretendedaffiec- 
tion,  wherein  his  fortune  took  the  1^  io 
hei"  good  opinion  ?  For  the  sake  of  wO* 
man*s  affection,  let  it  be  said  it  was  lovedf 
himself,  and  that  it  became  most  apparent 
when  the  soothings  of  a  kind  heart  weie 
most  required.    This  visit  to  the  Kifig% 

Bench 
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Bench  prison  was  succeeded  by  many 
others;  and  if  MissOliphantwas  not  Mrs. 
Grosvenor  virtually  (though  there  were 
very  little  of  the  two  first  syllables  in  it), 
she  was  so  nominally,  yet  not  publicly ; 
for  even  her  mother  had  no  suspicion  of 
any  indiscretion  on  her  daughter's  part,  on 
the  persuasion  that  the  pride,  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  Miss  Oliphant,  would  operate 
against  an  error  likely  to  raar  any  good 
fortune  which  the  latter  might  produce. 
But  Grosvenor  was  a  gallant,  gay  Lotha- 
rio, and,  as  before  hinted,  constancy  was 
no  creed  of  his,  and  his  policy  was  much 
stronger  than  his  love.  Mrs.Oliphant  be- 
came a  resident  of  the  same  mansion,  and 
their  apartments,  by  chance,  were  on  the 
same  floor.  Inhabitants  together  of  this 
house,  an  acquaintance  had  ensued,  though 
they  were  even  previously  strangers;  but 
on  the  footing  of  friendship  they  had  been, 
the  link  seemed  drawn  closer  by  circum- 
stances. Miss  Oliphant  generally  came 
every  day  to  visit  her  mother;  but  her 
L  5  mother 
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mother  would  newer  permit  ber  dau^jjbfetf 
to  remain  at  night       - 

But  the  visit  of  air  John  Bateman  to  tiie 
prison  turned  the  whole  scale  laf  action* 
Mr.  Grosvenor  learned  he  was  stiU  a  ba- 
chelor ;  and  quick  as  thought  cbuld  con- 
ceive it,  the  idea  struck  him  of  tim>wingft 
deep  lure  to  catch  the  unsuspecting^  baro- 
net Fanny  was  easily  tutored,  and  tibe 
idea  of  becoming  a  my  Isd'^'^oi  beconung  a 
atar  in  that  brilliant  ^faemisphef e  ber  heart 
panted  after,  silenced  everylqualm  of  ood-^ 
science  which  might  arise.  She  would 
give  up  ten  thousand  Grosvenors  (such  as 
the  present  one),  but  she  did  liot  say  so; 
fw  on  the  contrary,  she  would  pretend 
objection  to  the  plan,  did  not  a  profound 
adept  in  the  female  heart,  and  connoisaear 
of  the  finale  countenance,  see  the  wiah  of 
the  one  strongly  depicted  on  the  other; 
and  Grosvenor  cbided  Fanny  for  being  a 
bypocrite  to  hira.-rT"  I  know  as  wdl  as 
yourself, my  dear  Fanny,'*  said  he, /'what 
your  thoughts  are  on  this  business ;  and  I 

know 
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kpow  you  are  veiy  thankful  to  me  for 
{piving  jou  a  &ir  chance  of  catching  the 

h^roQ^t" 

<*  If  it  can  be  called  a  fair  one,"  she 
somewlbiat  conficientiously  replied ;  ^^  yet  I 
think  I  never  can  be  happy  but  with  you» 
Grasvenori" 

**  Humph  r  siud  he,  significantly,  smil- 
ing ardbly  at  her  at  the  same  time ;  "  we 
dcm't  know  what  might  happen,  ma  belle 
Fannie;  there {ffe  such  things  as  casualties 
in  lov^  as  well  as  other  worldly  matters." 

Miss  Oliphant  had  the  character  of  sir 
John  Bateman  by  heart,  before  she  saw 
him;  she  knew  how  to  play  her  cards^ 
therefore^  when  the  game  was  before  her. 
The  profundity  of  Mr.  Grosvenor's  tactics> 
however,  were  seen  in  a  particular  case, 
before  Miss  Qlipb^nt's  marriage  with  sir 
John,  and  previous  to  which  the  arrange- 
menta  for  Grosvenor'a  liberation,  having 
been  fully  arranged  and  completed  by 
this  worthy  fellow,  sir  John,  Grosvenor 
turned  his  back  on  the  prison  where  be 

L  6  had 
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had  been  so  many  months  immured/  and 
where  he  had  more  than  probably  been 
many  more,  but  for  the  interference  of 
this  valuable  friend  to  mankind. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  had  already  passed  out 
some  weeks,  and  through  the  same  benign 
interposition,  except  that  sir  John,  wholly 
discharging  the  present  claims,  left  her 
nothing  to  apprehend  of  them  for  the 
future.  A  joyous  party  aoKMigst  them* 
selves  met  the  first  evening  of  their  ge>- 
neral  liberation,  at  Mrs.  Oliphant's  humble 
apartments,  to  celebrate  their  happy  re« 
union,  freed  from  all  constraint,  and  the 
modest  apartment  presented  the  attributes 
of  a  palace,  since  liberty ,  that  invaluable 
blessing  of  mankind,  presided  at  the  board, 
and  clapped  her  airy  pinions  to  greet  the 
captive's  release.  Every  heart  was  happy-^- 
for  the  tirne^  but  none,  perhaps,  felt  that 
pure  unalloyed  delight,  that  did  sir  John 
Bateman's ;  his  thoughts  were  witbout 
reproach,  and  his  heart  replete  with  every 
philanthropic  virtue.     His  marriage  with 

Miss 
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Miss  Oliphant  was  already  agreed  on,  and 
the  mutual  happiness  of  the  parties  was 
toasted  by  the  grateful  friend  of  both* 

**"  And  no  doubt  you  will  be  a  happy 
oouple,"  said  Mrs.  Oliphant,  as  she  foU 
lowed  the  toast ;  ^^  only  I  tells  my  Fan  as 
she  must  not  go  about  gadding** — Miss 
Oliphant  trod  on  her  mother's  toe  under 
the  table-— ''in  the  gardens  and  scrubberies 
as  you  say  you  have,  sir  John,  in  that  ere 
plate,  but  stay  in  doors  and  mind  her 
sarvants^  and  not  let  'um  rob  her,  for  sar^ 
vants  will  pick  the  eyes  out  on  your  heads,' 
and  have  no  more  compulsion  for  their 
masters  or  mistresses,  no  more  nor  if  they 
'tvai  their  very  nefariors." 

Did  sir  John  Bateman  feel  any  morti-<< 
fieation  at  the  extreme  ignorance  of  hia 
future  mother-in-law,  who  could  not  even 
write  her  own  name?  and  that  every  time 
she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  the  world 
must  stare  and  wonder  at  the  oonnexi<m. 
he  had  formed.  But  can  a  man  in  love 
see  any  ^imperfection  in  his^  mistress,  or  hisi 

mistress's 
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ttustress'ft  relations?  the  fonaer  piwaDtft 
to  his  dye  but  beauties,  and  in  thieir  ooffi-t 
templation  he  findis  no  leisure  time  fyt 
enumerating  a  catalogue  of  her  friends' 
good  6r  bad  qualities,  but  sees  all  411  a 
general  view  through  the  mirror  most 
I^etising  to  b}s  own  senses. 

Such*  it  might  be  possible,  was  tb^^we 
q£  sir  John  Batemti)»  with  v^ard  to  Hvt^ 
Oliphant;  and  at  all  events,. her  ignqvan^ 
was  no  preventative  to  his  wooing  fjQ^ 
winiuiig  heir  beautiful  daughter :  wd  wSik 
respedt  to  the  wedding  itifeli^  sir  Ji^hn  wA 
Miss  CHiphant's  wishes  exactly  coind4ll4i 
to  have  it  quite  private ;  and  not  ev^  t^ 
newspapers  had  it  within  thdir  repQrt%  tQ» 
announoe  this  happy  event  as  in  agreonjile 
inmdent  in  their  daily  retail,  whiebi  )Qw  il 
eountry .  shop,  sends  out  ev0ry  thing,  gqe^ 
bad,  and  indiflfetent.  Sir  John,  wi|^{dl 
his  love,  did  not  want  the  world  to  kaoYf* 
just  at  onee^  be,h^  ^^  played  the  fool  an4 
married;"  he  rather  chose  his  friendf  t4 
feam  it  by  degrees-t^that  the  news  sI»omI(I 
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steal  on  them  doubtfully ;  so  that  by  the 
time  doubt  should  become  certainty,  the 
nine  days'  wonder  would  have  ceased,  and 
curiosity  have  worn  itself  out. 

Now  with  regard  to  Miss  Oliphant,  her 
vanity  had  proclaimed  the  event  by  trum- 
pet and  drum  to  the  Antipodes,  and  in  all 
the  splendour  and  glory  of  silver  favours — 
Brussels  lace,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
a  wedding  in  high  life — like  its  grand  to- 
do*8;  with  a  five  guinea  douceur  to  de- 
scribe all  that  was,  and  all  that  was  not, 
there,  to  astonish  tlie  vulgar,  and  make 
them  wonder  where  all  the  great  people's 
wealth  came  from,  while  so  many  thou- 
sands of  the  lesser  folk  were  in  want  of 
bread  to  eat !  But  Miss  OUphant's  pru- 
dence, for  this  time,  however,  silenced  her 
vanity  ;  she  would  keep  the  business  snug, 
till  bursting  on  the  world  in  her  new  cha- 
racter, she  would  move  in  a  new  hemi-. 
Sphere,  and  where  little  could  be  learned 
of  hw,  because  little  would  be  kuown  of 
lier,  however  curiosity  might  be  afloat, 
and  scrutiny  peering  through  spectacles 
with 
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witli  ber  ears  and  mouth  open^  that  she' 
should  miss  no  opportunity  for:  investi-* 
gation. 

Sir  John  Bateman,-  in  the  fulneiis  ofhis' 
heart  and  his  affections/ was  not  going- to 
leave  to  oontingendes  the  future  prbyision 
for  lady  Bateman :  he  was  havtng'Vpre* 
pared  very  noble  settlements — ^both><her 
private  purse  during  his  life;  and^her  jmn- 
ture  did  she  survive  him, -which^^  inap^ 
pearance,  and  disparity  of  years;  was  more 
than  probable  she  should^  To  aoederate 
these  papers,  sir  John  devoted  many  hours 
m  attendance  on  the  lawyers,  which  other-- 
wise  he  had  passed  in  the  more  desiraUe 
society  of  his  lovely  enslaver.  But  Fanny 
was. not  always  alone  in  his  absence, -as 
Grosvenor  frequently  called  of  a  forenoon, 
and  very  often  chose  his  time  when  It  was 
likely  sir  John  might  not  be  there.  He 
happened  to  make  one  of  those  visits  on  a 
certain  day,  that  he  found  Miss  OMphaat 
at  home  and  alone,  when,  after  the  usuak^ 
ceremony  of  meeting  a  friend  or  acquainfe^- 
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fltade^  fae'fluDg  himself  carelessly  on  the 
couch ;  with  one  1^  across  the  other,  he 
sat  some  minutes  dangling  it  back  and 
forwards,  while  he  appeared  in  deep 
thought. 

^  What  are  your  thoughts  so  profound^ 
ly  imniersed  in,  Grosvenor?"  said  Miss: 
Oliphant,  drawing  near,  and  seating  her* 
sdf  at  the  further  end  of  the  coudi  on 
whidi  be  reclined.  '*  Nothing  I  hope  tQ( 
Tex  you  ?*• 

^  Are  not  you  going  to  be  married  to. 
Bateman,  Fanny  ?"  » 

^  Well,  that  was  your  doings,  and  not. 
mine.'* 

••  When  I  resigned  you,  however,  to. 
that  fijol        "*  was  resuming  Grosvenor. 

Miss  Oliphant,  without  possessing  any 
^ery  strong  sense  of  some  of  the  cardinal 
Tirtuies,  had  yet  some  little  yearnings  of 
latitude  in  her  composition,  and  hastily 
interrupting  him,  in  rather  a  reproachful 
tone—**  He  was  your  friend,  Grosvenor,**- 
said  she. 

«*  Agreed,** 
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'^  Agreed,**  he  answered;  **  but  that 
does  not  make  faitn  less  a  fool.** 

^*  Perhaps  mor^**  again  smartlj'  return- 
ed the  young  lady. 

''  As  it  may  be/'  coolly  answered  Gro^ 
yenw;  *^  but  ^sertainly  h^^iBlrewed  faitaiself 
an  dd  one,  when  be  bought  a  p^  in  a 

'*  Yora  are  impertinent,  sir^"  said -Miss 
CAipl^nt,  h^  colour  heightening. 

"Psha!  Fanny ,**  he  exclaimed,  ^  yscfa 
and  I  know  b^ttet  than  to  s^t  ficesi  each 
other,  like  two  opposing  sqpiibsj  Mid/SB 
&}r :  gttditwie,  and  bU  ikat  ther^  kittd  of 
fine  sentiment,  am  I  not  well  replijulg^ 
Aie  tsbiigatibn,;  by  designing  to  hioit  tiie 
finest  and  ^kiost^iieautiful  worna^  in  Eligu.. 
famd,  even  wfa^le  I  bold  a-^^*^'':. 

**  Husbi  <^syenor,'^  uid  she  pijit  htm 
fingef  to  ber  bps  while  shfe-  smil^  at  his 
cdnlpUhiient  . 

>  Mum r  rettimed  he;  ^*  I  am.  ntt 
jifoiiig  tovbe  a  foot  dso." 

.  "Nor 
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"  Nor  the  knave  either,  I  hope,"  half 
expressed  Miss  Oliphant 

"  Hear  me,  my  dear  Fanny,"  resumed 
Grosvenor ;  *'  I  shall  speak  my  mind  now 
freely — there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  You  had  plenty  of  time  to  speak  your 
tnind  before  now,"  said  she,  pettishly; 
"  but  I  dare  say  you  have  not  much  of 
any  consequence  to  say." 

"  Much  or  little,"  he  answered,  *'  I  Shall 
come  to  the  point  at  once. — You  cannot 
for  a  moment  have  supposed,  Fanny,  that, 
balding  a  control  over  you — -I  need  not 
SBy  how — I  should  merely,  to  repay  a 
tiifiing  obligation  to  a  man  whom,  ex- 
cepting on  the  score  of  that  oWigation,  I 
care  as  little  about  as  I  might  any  other 
common  acquaintance,  I  should  give  up 
all  right  and  power  over  you,  and  resign 
you  to  him,  without  any  othCT  interest  in 
view." 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  you,  Grosvenor," 
and  Miss  Oliphant  looked  somewhat  ap- 
prehensive,     a/i;.;  j>:  --i  I  : 

"  Simply 
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'*  Simply  tbis,^  continued  he;  **.  be- 
tween my  debts  and  my  expenditures  ia 
general,  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

^  I  did  not  ruin  you,"  said  she;  •*  for 
when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  you, 
and  yoii  imposed  yourself  dir  me  as  a  ttian 
of  large  fortune,  you  were:  nothing  then- 
but  a  ruined  spendthrift,  living  l^  your 
wits.** 

"  Order,  Fanny !  order  T*  -       * 

••Truth,  Grosvenor!  triithr 

•'  Well,  have  it  your  own  way,  Vamiy, 
my  dear,"  resumed  he ;  ••  as  I  obseifmd 
before^  there  is  no  time  for  argument ;  i: 
have  a  hold  on  you--^thaf8  sufficient; 
but  I  shall  make  no  improper  use  of  my 
power.  Give  me  a  bond  for  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  payable  in  three  years." 

'•  Where  shpuld  I  get  five  thousand 
pounds  to  pay  it  ?"  she  excldmed,  with, 
some  surprise.  **  You  are  jesting,  'Gros- 
venor." 

••  Never  more  serious  in  my  life^**hc 
replied ;  ^^  and  I  must  have  it  too.    Save 

the 


the  money  out  of  your  settlements.  I 
dare  say  Bateman  will  pay  nobly  for  his 
wife.  Fin-money,  and— I  hope  not  ali- 
moi^  either—- all  these  money  matters— 
and  yo^  can  very  well  spare  to  pay  out  of 
spare  to  spend." 

.  **  That  has  not  been  your  creed,  how- 
ever,  Grosvenor,"  answered  Fanny ;  "  but 
you  are  not  the  only  divine  fellow  that 
preach  what  they  don't  practise." 

*'  Let  me  preach  or  practise  as  I  may," 
returned  Grosvenor,  f'  such  are  the  terms 
I  propose — on  your  own  head  be  the  con* 
.sequences  of  a  refusal." 

^  Ah!"  exclaimed  Miss  Oliphant, 


^  Were  you,  ye  fair,  bat  cautious  whom  ye  trust 


t>» 
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Well,   trust  to   my  honour,  Grosve- 


Tior." 


-  Grosvenor  shook  his  head.—-"  I  had  ra- 
thw  trust  to  your  signature,"  said  he. 
•'  Give  me  the  bond,  and  then  fear  not 
mine." 
Fanny  sighed  again.—"  You  are  de- 
termined, 
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terminedf  GrQSvenor,  xnj.  new  boDoufai 
iih»ll  be  (qbubly  fet^red ;-— buf^  still  bear 
.this  in  mjind-^— that  in  betntying  me^  you 
lmpl|G9l;e.  yoac9df.  You  shall  have  the 
tymdr-UHe  another  old  Shylock,''  sbe  add- 
ed^  between  a  laugh  and  a  cry^  as'thc 
OQQVersatipn  ended  here.  But  in^  a  day 
or  two  the  bond  was  giveni;  but^  kitftead 
oi^  thre^,  Faoj»y  obtained  a  respitei  of  an- 
other year,  and  it  was.  6iakkd  for  Smn^ 
^  A.Qd  Qrosvenor  may  be  dead  %y>  that 
tiflEiQ,"  thought  she,  **  and  tbe'bond^is 
jCMicellfid.''  /    : 

Grosvenor  quitted  JKngland  a  4bcirt 
time  after  the  marriage  o£  sir  J6Ua^ with 
Miss  Oliphant;  nor  did  he  return  for 
nearly  two  years,  when,  finding  lady  Bate- 
man  in  London,  the  acquaintance  vfv^  of 
course,  renewed,  on  the  score  of  old  fneqds- 
ship.;  and  sir  John  was  happy  at.  its  re- 
vival. On  inquiring  for  Mrs.  Oliphap!!;^ 
he  was  informed  by  her  ladyship,  that, her 
mother  was  living  at  a  considerable  disr 
tancefrom  her,  but  did  not  mention  where, 

but 


but  tbat  she  fjoequentljr  heard  firom  her, 
and  she  was  ^perfectly  well. 

GronKeinnr  thought  it  not  impolitic,  to 
have  got  quit  o^  the  old  lady,  as,  on.  many 
accountfi,  her  cosmexion  could  be  no  ad- 
vontag^  to,  th^  QODj^equence  of  her  kdy- 
^bip»  Dii^^thfitandiug  so  near  a  one  aa 
moUier  and  (clfwgbter. 

In  the.. summer  n)onth%  Ic^dy  Bateman 
s^om  ?BBet  Mr  Q^9Rve^(H:,  and  th*t  M 
QafflPAUy  at  ^Qgn^  watering-pkee  of  fMshkWr 
ab)0  risscMt  perhaps,  wk^tfi,  %h^  «P9  fa9t?% 
and  ho^Td'yourdo's  ?  and  dear.fri^n4^ 
th^t  care  Uttle  whether  oue  and  th^  oljbi^ 
w^re  dead  pi^l^v^  meet  aA  intervalsr^witfa 
this  ^ifieretice,  tbat  the  dasher  pf  f^^hioQ 
sbMids  a  chanpe  in  those  places  pf  ipdi^r 
c^iinjinKtely  elbowing  their  own  shopkeep- 
iifg  laradesmiuQ's  wife,  whp  n^iy  think  her- 
86^  tfa^n,  as  big  a  lady  as^  the  best  of  them» 
aufl  keep  hpr  consequence  a^^mucb  og^the 
y^  vive,  in  her  own  way. 

It  was  only  in  winter,  when  the  upper 
cirdes  of  life  constitute  a  world  of  their 

own. 
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own,  and  think  every  other  orb  a  medlar^ 
compared  with  their  own  star  apple— -it 
was  then  that  Mr.  Grosvenor  became  a 
constant  visitor,  and  mingling  in  the  circle 
of  lady  Bateman's  brilliant  society,  was 
distinguished  by  the  honour  of  being 
known  as  her  ladyship's  and  sir  John's 
particular  friend.  He  had  never,  however, 
been  to  Dudley  Abbey,  previous  to  the 
period  already  mentioned  of  his  appear^ 
ing  there.  The  gay,  admired,  beautiful 
lady  of  the  mansion,  had  never^  probably, 
given  a  thought  to  her  engagement  with 
him,  beyond  the  first  few  months  of  her 
marriage,  and  while  it  was  still  green  in  her 
memory.  This  visit,  however,  awakened 
recollection,  and  with  it,  that  of  her  not 
being  mistress  of  five  pounds  she  could 
well  spare,  and  that  it  was  just  five  weeks 
over  the  four  years  since  her  bond  for  five 
thousand  pounds  had  become  due  to  Mm. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


^^^#s«>»Xi#i#>»4 


The  arrival  of  Mr.  Maunsell  at  Dudley 
Abb^  created  quite  a  sensation  among 
the  females  assembled  there,  and  more 
than  one  of  them  who  had  already  had 
some  acquaintance  with  him,  were  not 
quite  sure  whether  he  had  not  made  a 
stranger  impression  on  their  mind  than 
what  a  mere  common  acquaintance  might 
be  thought  to  allow  of.  Lady  Mary 
Stafforth  did  not  take  the  pains  to  con- 
ceal her  favourable  opinion  of  him ;  but 
as  it  was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  no- 
thing long,  with  her,  there  was  very  little 
consideration  given  to  her  ladyship's  pre- 
ferences or  dislikes — yet  Mr.  Maunsell 
seemed  now  to  carry  the  sway ;  but  then 
it  was  in  the  country,  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  the  grand  mart  of  beaux  and* 
VOL.  I.  M  belles ; 
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belles ;  and  here  too  be  was,  of  tbe  fonner, 
the  central  point  of  attraction,  therefore 
quite  sufficient  for  her  to  single  him  out 
as  the  particular  object  of  her  attention. 
For  a  while  her  ladyship  made  good  her 
intention  of  attaching  him  pointedly  to 
herself;  ajnd  even  when  she  p^rpf^ve^* 
little  negligence  in  bi^  ^opduel^  a|i$4ui 
pot  consider  herself  whdly  «bw49i^>  9» 
there  was  no  lady  of  tbe  party  who  «eeaiii4 
to  claim  any  porticqUr  attention  &am  h^yu 
Miss  DonriUe  she  thought  tpp  iijiiuiiDaAtp; 
Miss  Stradford  poor  and  proud ;  her  wX^ 
in-law  out  of  the  question;  Ifidy  JSateip^ 
might  be  a  powerful  rivaU  biifc  t\^^  shp 
was  tbe  lady  of  tbe  bouse-^warri^dr-n^Mt^ 
tbe  way  of  loye«^H3ven  if  not  of  {ulm^tipp; 
and  Miss  Fultney — tbf^e  might  be  d^i^gqr 
there,  if-r^(what  a  deal  might  be  s^d  in  a 
chapter  of  ImPs  and  if's!)'-^ifih9t  young 
lady  took  any  notice  of  him  beyond  wh^t 
politeness  required,  and  as  inmates  .of  the 
same  hoiise;  and  for  the  casual  yi^()ir% 
sbe  did  not;  perceive  that  any  of  !th«  la4i§9 

W*re 
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were  clislunguUbed  one  more  than  another. 
Yefc  kdy  l^ary  bad  ber  apprebenakms-** 
and  tbat  she  would  ere  Iwg  have  a  power* 
iUl  nwell  to  ^eet  her,  and  all  other  candi- 
dates^ who  contended  for  the  secondary 
honour?  of  Clerbury  Castle.  The  arrival 
ef  the  Cameron  party  was  the  u gnal  of 
defeat ;  but  lady  Mary  was  not  going  to 
icfiaqiiish  her  hopes  so  easily  as  might  he 
expedted,  and  (Miss  Fultney  excepted^ 
and  tbat  only  from  her  superior  wealth,) 
she  might  he  considered  possessing  the 
^rat  daim  in  the  present  company.  How 
eafff  is  it  to  deduce  in  theory  an  argument 
\n  our  favour,  but  how  difficult  practically 
to  obtain  it  sometimes !  lady  Mary,  in  her 
own  mind,  had  it  all  her  way,  and  would 
at  length  reason  herself  into  a  belief  that 
all  should  be  her  own  way. 

Miss  Pultney  was  a  very  amiable  young 
woman,  ^nd,  aa  already  been  said,  very 
generoua.  Lady  Batema^  had  not  been 
long  acquainted  with  the  heiress,  until 
she  discovered  the  leading  traits  of  her 

M  2  character. 
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character.  She  paid  her  marked  attention; 
obtained  her  friendship,  and  never  scrupled 
drawing  on  it  in  moments  of  neoesdty, 
when  the  milliner,  dress-maker,  jeweller, 
&C.  were  pressing  their  bills,  and  that  sir 
John's  odious  tradesman-like  vulgar  sys* 
tern  of  monthly  and  quarterly  payments 
put  her  ladyship  to  immense  inconveni- 
ence, at  times,  to  discharge  her  essential 
ones.  Miss  Fultney  would  frequently  lend 
her  a  few  hundreds,  for  which  the  honour, 
of  her  ladyship  would  be  pledged  for  the 
repayment;  but  her  ladyship  not  being^ 
over  particular  in  trifles,  might  with  great  ^ 
impunity  pledge  that  she  made  no  scruple 
of  forfeiting.  Miss  Pultney,  however,  gave 
herself  very  much  up  to  the  guidaQpe  of 
lady  Bateman;  whether  she  derived  any 
advantage  from  it  or  not,  time  only  could 
show ;  but  that  young  lady  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  making  her  ladyship  the  repository 
of  many  of  her  most  secret  thoughts. 

Miss  Pultney  had  met  Mr.  Maun^ 
more  than  once  in  Paris,  at  the  house  of 

an 
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an  acquaintance,  where  he  occasionally 
visited,  and  as  his  country-woman,  they 
otlen  entered  into  chat  in  their  language; 
yet  still  MissPultney  being  very  diffident, 
and  Mr.  Maunsell  not  one  of  the  intruding 
gentlemen  who  are  at  home  every  where, 
without  being  welcome  any  where,  there 
was  very  little  way  made  in  the  progres- 
sion of  their  acquaintance,  only  Miss  Pult- 
ney  thought  him  the  most  elegant,  gen- 
tlemanly, sensible  man,  she  had  ever  con- 
versed with.  A  very  short  tim«  began  ami 
terminated  the  acquaintance;  Mr.  Maun- 
sell disappeared;  she  inquired  not  whither 
he  was  gone:  she  returned  to  England, 
where,  if  she  ever  thought  of  him,  it  was 
a  secret  with  herself;  but  that  she  remem- 
bered him,  the  quick  pulsation  of  her 
heart,  on  his  being  announced  at  Dudley 
Abbey,  very  truly  informed  her.  The 
delicacy  of  Miss  Pultney's  mind,  however, 
gave  command  to  her  feelings;  and  only 
the  little  sudden  blush  at  the  unexpected 
mention  of  his  name,  could  have  awakened 
M  3  suspicion 
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suspicion  in  the  mind  of  lady  Maiy  SttfC^ 

fbrtb,  who  sat  opposite  to  her  at  the  dinner^ 

table,  and  whose  kteii  Uaek  eye  nothing 

could  hardly  escape.    But  the  self-posses^ 

sion  of  Miss  Fultney  was  as  quick  t*  her 

ladyship's  glance,  and  the  indifferente  or 

coldness  with  which  that  young  bdy  k^ 

plied  to  the  widow's  pointed  'mpreisUm*^ 

'*KiU  the  ladies  r  left  ho*  ladyship  in 

doubt,  whether  she  might  not  be  quite 

astray  in  her  observaticm. 

And  the  hero  of  this^''  Kill  the  ladiesi*' 

unfortunately    for   those    he   had    oidy 

Wounded,  not  quite  killed,  was  as  indlt 

ferent  about  the  maid  as  he  was  about 

the  widow,  and  had  not  even  the  vanity  to 

think  for  a  single  moment,  that  his  smSes 

or  his  frowns — ^no,  not  frowns — he  never 

frowned  on  the  ladies-^his  unintentional 

neglects,  (for  he  Could  not  be  dandng 

attendance  upon  them  all  at  one  time),  wei^ 

of  any  consequencej    such  as    l»ealdng 

their  hearts  or  their  rest;  therefow  his 

rest  not  being  distitrbed  by  dreaming  of 

such 


tmh  things^  be  ktiew  nothing  at  all  about 
them»  «nd  had  therefore  no  sin  to  answ^ 
for,  if  they  even  would  break  their  hearts. 

But  Mr.  Maunsell,  independent  of  his 
owtk  iArefiistible  person,  was  a  prize  worth 
catefaing-->a  noble  fortune— a  title  in  rever^ 
sion-*-'^  oastle  in  possessimi !  and  a  magni* 
fice&t  oastle  too^  with  domestics  in  dark 
green  and  gold  liTeries,  and  all  the  etceteras 
thereunto  belonging.  To  Miss  Pultney-^ 
bimfl^  was  the  priise — the  rest  wet«  no- 
thing«»«-to  the  widow,  they  were  all  very 
kgteoMe  appendages  to  each  other;  yet 
she  Wa6  disinterested  enough  to  think  she 
vroikkl  prefer  the  master  without  the  pos- 
sesMMis^  to  the  possessions  without  the 
master. 

Mr«  Maunsell,  after  he  became  of  age^ 
spent  a  oonsideraUe  portion  of  his  time  in 
travelling.  Though  he  might  not  have 
gone  as  fhr  as  Mungo  Park  or  Mr.  Belzoni, 
the  two  unfortunate  victims  to  their  zeal 
and  tfaar  perseverance,  yet  he  went  to 
Jerusalem,  and  said  his  prayers,  no  doubts 

M  4  for 
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for  be  was  a  good  Christian,  although  not 
a  Roman  Catholic ;  therefore  it  is  probable 
he  did  not  walk  on  his  bare  knees  round 
the  holy  sepulchre,  which  all  good  Catho- 
lics do  that  visit  it.  He  went  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  where  he  had 
nearly  perished  in  the  snow ;  and  to  the 
edge  of  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuyius, 
where  he  just  escaped  being  consamed  by 
a  sudden  eruption — passed  into  Rome  to 
get  the  Fope*s  blessing,  but  was  refused 
it,  because  he  could  not  believe  him  in- 
fallible— visited  Madrid,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  an  insight  of  the  Inquisition ; 
and  was  near  becoming  an  inmate  of  it, 
for  being  found  with  an  English  pamphlet 
in  his  hands  on  a  Good-Friday,  instead  of 
a  Spanish  prayer-book — came  back  by 
Paris,  and  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape 
from  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  his 
shirt,  when  an  order  was  issued  for  arrest- 
ing all  Englishmen — "  Five  la  Ubertir 
so  he  ran  off  as  fast  as  he  could  for  fear  of 
being  made  a  prisoner. 

After 
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After  so  many  years  that  Mr.  Maunsell 
had  not  seen  his  dearly  loved  and  esteem- 
ed guardian,  it  is  no  wonder  he  had  many 
things  to  say  to  him,  and  many  questions 
to  ask,  and  events  to  relate,  which  could 
only  be  talked  over  between  themselves ; 
and  where  there  was  such  a  perpetual 
bustle  of  company  and  visitors,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a  few  moments 
private  conversation,  as  from  breakfast-hour 
until  that  of  retiring  to  rest,  the  time  was 
universally  devoted  to  a  general  routine 
of  amusements,  within  or  without  doors, 
■and  the  necessary  duties  of  the  toilet  and 
the  table;  and  if  Mr.  Maunsell  and  sir 
John  did  by  chance  get  into  a  private  con- 
versation, they  were  sure  of  being  inter- 
rupted by  one  or  other  call  on  them; 
and  Mr.  Maunsell  was  always  wanted 
somewhere,  or  by  some  one.  He  learned, 
however,  that  sir  John  was  an  early  riserj 
and  as  he  and  his  lady  had  different  apart- 
ments, he  never  disturbed  her  slumbers 
-  by  early  rising,  however  it  might  be  that 
M  5  she 
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she  was  sometimes  going  to  bed  when  he 
was  nearij  thinking  of  getting  up :  but 
then  there  might  be  sooie  good  muse  al- 
leged for  his  rising  earlier^  since  he  never 
^xoeeded  the  hour  of  midnight  to  retire 
to  bed,  unless  it  might  be  something  very 
(Mirticular  to  detain  him ;  and  her  ladyship 
was  never  in  bed  till  it  was  neariy  time  to 
extinguish  the  artificial  and  admit  the  na- 
turd  li^t---otherwise,  putting  out  the 
candles,  and  opening  the  shutters. 

It  was  a  delightful  fine  frosty  morning, 
and  a  memorable  one  too,  being  twelfth* 
day ;  fbr  the  celebration  of  which  event, 
tt  cake  of  circumference  and  diiiaensions 
sometfaiiig  on  a  par  with  Mr.  W  hi  thread's 
brewing- vat,  and  would  not  discredit  a 
lord  mayor's  Easter  grand  a^,  with  Aost- 
ing  on  it,  which  the  glittering  pefidants 
without  doors  could  not  rival  in  spl^idour, 
although  iUumined  by  a  bright  sun-«-with 
houses,  and  harlequins,  and  flowers,  aad 
shepherds :  and  then  such  lofcs  of  charac- 
ters; and  all  the  ladies   puzzling  thdr 

brains 
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brains  to  eoiijecture  who  would  obtain 
die  ctipitri  prise^  of  more  interest  at  pre- 
sent thaii  Qfne  of  Mr.  Bisfa's  lucfc^  twenty 
thouiancb  displayed  in  copitalsp^wdl — 

**  A  good  name  in  man  or  woman,  ■ 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls——'' 


But  wbo  would  get  the  king,  and  who 
would  be  the  queen  ?  these  were  two  most 
important  debates  in  the  minds  of  the 
dUpMahk  females  assembled  at  Dudley 
Abbey. 

The  mornings  were  cold — Mr.  Maun- 
sen  wrapt  himself  in  his  great-coat.  It 
was  just  eight  o'clock  when  he  quitted  his 
apartment,  with  the  intention  of  seeking 
sir  John ;  and  on  inquiring  below  of  one 
of  the  servants,  whether  his  master  had 
yet  come  down,  was  told  he  had  been 
gcfne  out  a  few  minutes,  and  the  m^  be- 
Seved  towards  the  maee,  which  was  a  fa- 
vourite retreat  of  his.  ^ 
'  The  mase  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
Jhrubbery,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 

M  6  grass- 
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grass-plot,  suiTounded  by  plants  in  pot^ 
with  a  handsome  walk  encircling  them. 
Maunsell  peeped'  every  where  he  could 
observe  an  opening,  to  try  and  catdi  a 
glance  at  the  party ;  but  though  he  stilt 
heard,  he  could  not  see  them;  yet  at 
times  he  was  so  near,  that  he  fancied  they 
must  be  in  the  next  walk.  He  tt|nied-~ 
and  the  voices  were  more  distant  than  be^ 
fore;  but  he  still  went  on.  At  length 
they  once  more  sounded  dose  to  his  ear, 
and  following  the  signal,  he  perceived  sir 
John  Bateman,  who  was  himself  in  the 
act  of  peeping  through  a  little  happy  spot 
that  presented  itself  in  the  hedge.  The 
baronet  saw  Maimsell,  raised  his  finger 
to  impose  silence,  and  beckoned  him  to 
approach  cautiously. 

There  are  times  when  a  man,  thinking 
of  nothing  at  all,  will  be  off  his  guard, 
and  perchance  tumble  into  a  ditch ;  but 
here  was  one,  with,  his  thoughts  all  of 
what  was  near  him,  near  tumbling  through 

a  hedge. 
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a  hedge,  in  his  post  haste  to  tumble  into 

love. 

Oh^  all  ye  poets,  andent  and  modem, 
what  were,  your  Hdens,^  your  Delias,  Sa- 
charissas,  Belindas? — why,  as  a  Bristol 
stone  to  the  Pigot  diamond.  But  as  the 
most  beautiful  picture  may  not  please  all 
eyes,  because  every  eye  forms  its  own 
beauty,  let  individual  taste  embody  the 
dbjeet  most  pleasing  to  its  fancy,  and  be- 
stowing on  it  all  the  graces  which  could 
deify,  and  the  Promethean  fire  to  ani- 
mate bestow  on  it  the  name  of  this  charm- 
ing female,  which  meeting  the  view  of  the 
admiring  Maunsell,  enthralled  every  sense 
but  that  of  sight 

^  Yet  not  in  the  splendour  of  a  drawing- 
room,  or  ball  costume,  did  this  lovely 
creature  appear  before  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Maunsell,  but  in  a  garb  of  the  most  per- 
fect simplidty— pure  and  plain  white ;  yet 
the  whole  group  which  came  within  the 
observation  of  these  two  peeping  Toms 
was  of  true  genuine  description. 

There 
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There  were  seen  two  youtig  ladin  shd 
a  child ;  one  of  the  former  was  standing 
near  a  bench,  her  bonnet  careleKly  de- 
pending from  the  back  of  her  bead,  as^ 
ttfiting  the  child  to  dimb  on  the  bade  of 
the  other,  who  having  thrown  the  oorer'* 
ingtyf  her  head  on  the  grass*p1ot,  the  little 
hands  of  the  child  had  disfdaoed  the  ftst^ 
ening3  of  her  hair,  and  it  fell,  in  redun- 
dant waves  and  ringlets,  round  the  love- 
liest neck  and  sfaoaldem  that  ever  were 
moulded  by  nature.    The  deep  crimson 
of  the  dimpled  cheek,  the  animated  amife 
on  the  ruby  lips,  the  brilliant  sparkle  of 
the  eye»  while  scolding,  straggling,  ifareat* 
ening,  kissing,  she  at  last  suffered  her 
young  companion  to  place  the  diild  on 
her  back,  when  die  set  off  in  a  cantor, 
with  her  sweet  little  burden  round  asnd 
round  the  centre  ring;   then  there  was 
laughing,  aind  haUocnng,  and  dapping  of 
hands;  imtil  the  young  lady,  tiied  and 
out  of  bMath,  deposited  her  little  chaif^ 
first  on  the  bench  from  whence  she  had 

taken 


tidteii  het,  and  then  on  her  knee,  as  she 
sat  down;  when  the  sweet  child^  in  re* 
eom^lNide.  lor  the  ride^  clasped  her  little 
aitM  rovmd  this  lovely  creature's  neck, 
and  (ritnost  flmothened  her  with  kisses. 

"  Oh,  I  ^hall  be  jealous,  Julia !"  cried 
the  other  young  lady— ^'  and  I  know  who 
will  be  jedous  too ;  all  your  kisses  now 
go  there-^4iot  one  for  me  or  Mr.  Maun- 
sell- 

**  I  tist  00/  said  the  dear  child,  holding 
up  her  ••  cherry-ripe**  lip  to  the  speaker ; 
"  an*  I  tiss  Mr.  Manse',  an'  Mr.  Manse' 
ikA  00  an'  all.'' 

*•  Thank  yow,"  said  the  young  lady 
who  held  her;  ^'  you  are  standing  god- 
mother, Julia,  fer  this  Mr«  Maunsellls  fa^- 
roura-^ut  ^appose  we  don't  choose  to 
aoeept  of  them  ?" 

'^  I^eed,"  exdakned  the  other,  lau^ 
iflgly,  ^  you  need  not  form  any  prudent, 
precis,  old^raotdenish  resolutions  on  the 
^ntgect",  Mr.  Maunsell's  favours  are  not 

worth 
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worth  a  discussion^  for  they  And  himself 
are  bought  and  sold.'' 

**  Indeed^"  returned  her  oompanion^  "  I 
understood  this  gentleman  to  be  quite  a 
different  character  than  to  buy  or  sell  his 
principles." 

*'  His  politics  you  mean,  I  suppose," 
cried  the  former.  *'  Bless  you,  cbQd^  I 
never  meddle  with  edged  tools,  for  fear  of 
cutting  my  fingers;  and  I  don*t  know 
whether  he  may  have  any  prinoiples. 
.Why,  you  can't  see  clearly,  child;,  the 
widow — lady  Mary  Stafforth  -—i  would 
keep  him  (nothing  loth,  they  do:  say)  as 
close  as  her  rouge-box,  which  she  takes 
care  no  one  shall  see  but  herself;  so,  my 
dear,  an'  ye  hae  any  inklin  that  way,  as  sir 
Archy  Cameron,  with  a'  respect  an*  duty, 
might  say,  I  prithee  silence  the  intruder 
in  a  hurry,  for  you  have — no  change."' 
,  "  What  we  never  had,  we  never  lost,? 
said  the  other;  **  and  not  knowing  mudb— - 
or  more  correctly — any  thing  of  this.gen- 

tleman, 
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tlemao,  I  care  very  little  for  his  heart  or 
his  soul." 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  sinner !"  exclaimed 
her  friend,  "  you  pretend  to  go  to  churt'h, 
and  be  a  good  Christian,  and  not  care  for 
a  man's  soul !  But  I  tell  you,  I  have  fa- 
mous mischief  in  my  head." 

"  That's  nothing  new,"  said  the  other; 
"  and  you  are  just  as  charitable,  it  should 
seem,  as  I  am." 

"  Ay,  and  you  shall  be  the  main-spring 
of  it,"  chuckled  out  the  former. 

"  Indeed !  but  I'll  be  no  cat's  paw,  I  as- 
sure you,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  but  you'll  not  be  able  to  help 
yourself!"  exclaimed  the  other,  capering 
ber  feet  with  ecstacy  at  her  own  ideas. 
"  And,  by  the  bye,  he's  a  beau  of  no 
small  consequence  in  the  fashionable 
world — Sinclair  knows  something  of  him. 
Oh,  these  two  bright  sparklers  of  yours  ! — 
lliey'U  do — they'll  do — they'll  do !" 

"  Do   what  ?"  cried   the  young  lady, 

who  still   sat  holding  Julia;   "  I   never 

heard 
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heard  you  talk  m  mod)  nonsense,  my 
dear  friend ;  and  really,  if  any  pelrMO  was 
fiatening  to  you,  they  woald  almost  think 
ybu  in  eanieBt.'' 

*'  in  earneMI  and  I  am  \n  e«me^^  ex^ 
daimed  this  misdbief-lovitig  girt  ^  Now 
do  oblige  me,  and  assist  my  adieme:  send 
this  Mr«  Matmsell)  who  Idlls  dl  the  world 
-■^bdt  I  am  alive  to  tell  the  8torf--«*but 
send  him  a  flash  that  will  bam  him  to  a 
dnder." 

''  Poor  Mlow!''  cridd  ber  fUenid,  <*  de< 
stroy  him  at  once  ?  tb^t  would  be  nd  ser- 
vice to  him  or  to  me ;  better  give  hisB:  a 
lingering  deaths  and  tb^n  you  would  bitve 
totfte  amusement  Only^  before  I  make 
my  attadc,  just  let  me  judge  for  myadf 
whether  he  may  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
it" 

^  Ob,  it*s  only  to  put  the  widow  ia  the 
pouts,"  said  the  otbsr»  *^  and  pay  her  in 
her  own  coin." 

"^  Then  Are  your  random  shots  your- 
self,** was  the  answer. 

*'  You 


^  Yon  Icnow  I  ifontf  iiotr  cried  her 
Maipaxdo%  in  pretended  fright;  ''you 
kndtr  I  must  be  very  good  that  way,  or 
due-"-— ^But  not  a  word :  walls  have  ears, 
aind  why  not  hedgei  ?" 

''  And  if  B  hedge  shtmld  have  ears  at 
preaefit)''  reftiarked  Julia's  friend,  **  I  won-« 
iiet  what  the  eavesdro^pera  would  think 
aftt«" 

*'  If  they  were  Adantt  dropperS)*"  rcwi 
plied  thje  other^  '*  they  would  think  ns  la 
couple  of  very  nice  girls-^with  this  diffisr- 
enoe^-^I  cany  miachief  in  my  heart-~you, 
in  your  eyes.** 

"  Then  you  are  the  greatest  hypocrite," 
observed  her  comptoion. 

"  Ah !  there's  no  story  in  that,"  aild 
the  other  shook  her  head  with  much  meah«* 
ing,  ''  and  it  is  odds  if  I  am  not  a  greater 
one  yet,  my  dear :  yet  although  I  was  hot 
born  at  the  mUmght  hmr^  I  am  toleraUy 
dear  sighted  too.    But  I  dont  say  all  I 

''  Ifs  the  peculiar  gift  of  theScotdi  to  be 

second- 
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second-sighted,**  observed  her  who  was  sit- 
ting,  when,  suddenly  jumping  Up  with 
the  child  in  her  arms — "Hark  !'*  she  ex- 
claimed ;  '^  heard  you  not  a  footstep  on 
the  gravel  near  us ?  Let's  be  off!  Here, 
tie  on  my  bonnet.  Should  all  our  non- 
sense have  been  overheard !  To  the  left— • 
we  may  escape  without  being  seen;**  and 
away  ran  the  two  girls,  Julia  holding  her 
young  friend  fast  round  the  neck,  who 
clasped  her  dose  in  her  embraces,  while 
the  other  young  lady,  snatching  up  the 
bonnet,  they  both  flew  like  lapwings,  and, 
as  they  thought,  made  good  their  retreat 
without  being  observed. 

It  was  sir  John  Bateman's  footstep 
which  had  been  heard,  and  produced  the 
alarm  and  sudden  flight,  Maunsell  having 
got  possession  of  the  little  vista  in  the 
hedge,  from  which  he  had  completely 
routed  his  good  friend  the  baronet  It 
was  just  of  dimension  sufficient  to  give 
him  a  peep  with  one  eye  at  the  trio  on  the. 
other  side;  and  he  seemed  to  be  stuck  to 

the 
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the  spot  as  a  punishment  for  his  curiosity, 
for  be  never  moved,  even  scarce  ventured 
to  breathe,  lest  he  should  destroy  the 
beautiful  vision  which  so  en  wrapt  his  sense 
and  senses.  He  remained  in  the  same 
posture,  notwithstanding  the  beautiful  vi- 
sion had  flown  off.  Sir  John's  patience, 
like  *'  Bob  Acres'*  courage,  was  oozing 
out,  if  not  at  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  at  the 
soles  of  his  shoes.  He  thought  he  must 
not  stir  to  please  Maunsell,  and  he  remain- 
ed- like  a  statue  as  long  as  he  could,  when 
just  gently  trying  to  give  his  limbs  a  little 
freedom  of  action,  the  gravel  cranched  be- 
neath his  step,  and  the  charm — and  char- 
mer were  departed 

•*  Areyou  enchanted,  Maunsell?"  called 
out  sir  John  to  him,  perceiving  that  his 
young  friend  still  remained  stationary, 
even  when  the  voices  had  sank  away-— 
**  are  you  enchanted  and  stuck  fast,  like 
the  lady  in  G)mus  ?" 

"  Enchanted  I  am !"  answered  Maunsell. 
**  Pray  who  is  that  charming  girl,  sir 
John  ?" 

"How 
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"  How  can  I  bdl  whicb  Qbwq[>«f  you 
mean  ?"*  aD3were4  w  Jobn :  '-  Ui(9re  i^^r? 
three  of  thctn«--«But>  for  your  satis&^oD, 
rU  inform  you  so  f^-mX>ne  w«9  Af iw  C^t 
meron ;  the  other  two*— rJulia  and  lEUeiif 
noy  daughters." 

*<  How  r  exdaim^  Mamis«U»  '*  a 
daughter  of  your^^  sir  John -^  a  young 
woman  grown  up !  I  never  heard  of  ber 
before — or  that  you  had  ever  been  but 
once  married." 

Sir  John  smiled.-r^^  My  daughter  by 
adoption,^  returned  ha  ^^  She  who  hdid 
Julia,  and  dear  to  my  be^rt  as  is  that  s^PO? 
Julia^  is  Ellen  Neville^" 

''  Ellen  !"  repeated  ^!(iKn^l,  <'  t^  ^V 
len  Neville  who  arriv^  y^t^4ay  with 
Miss  Cameron^^and  you  kis^  her  b» 
sibe  alighted  from  her  bQrse|.irTr|  wish  I 
had  been  her  father  thi^  Wby  4id  not 
she  join  us  last  night  ?  Wby  ba$  not  she 
come  before  ?  What  a,  lovejj  cfeatur^  1-i-r 
Will  she  be  ann^Agst  us  tfi^y?  For 
Heaven's  sake,  ^y  dear  guai;4i^>  wl^er^ 
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have  ywL  wneealed  tldt  beloved  child  of 
your  adoptkiD,  diat  I  have  timer  either 
heard  m  seen  any  thing  of  her  P** 

**  Well,  oome  out  of  this  place,  Maunsell," 
md  sir  John,  still  smiling,  **  and  I'll  en- 
ifMvova  to  answer  all  yoor  qua'ies ;  for, 
as  Matilda  Caaieron  observed,  walls  have 
eaoDS,  and  so  it  shcHild  seem  have  hedges, 
ajtid  ^y£M  too,  my  young  friend." 

They  quitted  the  maze,  and  walked  on 
thffougb  the  shrubbery  towards  tl\e  house, 
a»i*  4r^w  near  the  breakfa§t.)>qur ;  and 
W^y  pf  the  guests  preferred  joifiing  in 
that  repast  below,  to  taking  it;  ^lary  m 

thelf  pwn  apMftmeut 
.  ♦*  And  npw,"  impatiently  caUed  out 
MaiUMell, ""  tell  me  all  about  EUenNeville.'' 
Sir  John,  in  a  few  words,  satisfied  his 
Qd^psity  as  to  whose  daughter  she  was, 
md  his  promise  of  being  a  father  to  her-»<- 
**  And  I  have  kept  that  promise  sacrediy ,'* 
added  he,  '*  and  will  keep  it  to  my  dy^ 
ing  moments,  and  beyond  the  grave  too, 
£cif  she  shall  be  as  mj^  omm  child  S" 

«  She 
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**  She  is  the  loveliest  creature  I  ever  be- 
held!" enthusiastically  uttered  Maunsell, 
'*  and  must  be  as  amiable  as  she  is  beautiful  r 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  cried  sir  John. 
"  She  may  be  the  very  reverse  of  every 
thing  like  it,  except  to  the  eye.  Beauty, 
Maunsell,*'  and  the  smile  of  the  good  baro- 
net was  chased  by  a  sigh — **  let  not  mere 
external  beauty  enslave  your  senses^  my 
young  friend." 

**  I  would  stake  my  existence  on  my 
opinion  here,"  warmly  interrupted  Maun- 
sell ;  *'  it  is  expressed  in  every  glance  of 
her  eye — ^in  every  action." 

*'  Pshaw !  nonsense,  Maunsell,"  good- 
naturedly  returned  sir  John ;  '*  I  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  once — and  yet 
/  was  less  excusable  than  you  are,  for  you 
are  in  the  prime  of  life — I  was  many  years 
past  it.  Learn  wisdom  therefore  of  m^ 
wiio  has  learned  it  by  deep  experience," 
and  the  sigh  became  more  profound. 

Maunsell  pressed  the  hand  of  his  dear 
guardian  affectionately  between  his  own: 

be 
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be  asked  no  explanation  of  his  words,  for 
the  character  of  lady  Bateman  stood  not 
over  high  in  his  estimation,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  only  his  own  judgment  of  it 
to  go  by ;  for  as  the  wife  of  sir  John  Bate- 
man, it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  he 
should  attend  to  every  gossip's  story  told 

to  her  disadvantage. — "  But  Ellen '' 

resumed  MaunselL 

*'  Well  then,  Ellen,  if  you  please," 
said  sir  John ;  "  I  wonder  what  a  man 
can  pretend  to  determine  respecting  a 
pretty  girl  he  may  chance  to  get  a  peep 
at  through  a  hedge.  But,  in  fact.  Maun- 
sell,  I  arrogate  to  myself  no  control  over 
the  inclinations  of  Ellen  Neville,  save  in 
my  wish  of  guiding  her  through  what  I 
think  most  conducive  to  her  future  wel- 
fare and  happiness.  Her  father  was  the 
bravest,  noblefst  fellow  that  ever  served 
his  king,  or  did  honour  to  his  country ; 
and  her  mother — oh,  Maunsell ! — her  mo- 
ther was  OIK  earth  an  angel,  and  is  long 
since  one  in  heaven." 
.   VOL.  I.  N  There 


\^ 
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There  was  something  v^y  particular  in 
the  manner  of  sir  John  just  at  that  mo- 
ment— so  thought  Maunsell ;  but  he  had 
no  right  to  make  observation  on  it^  and 
the  doubtful  expression  was  gone  at  the 
instant—-'*  If  she  was  beautiful  as  her 
daughter  is—-—''  was  Maunsell  beginning. 

"  No,"  interrupted  sir  John,  "  I  think 
not.  The  looks  of  Mrs.  Neyille  had  dis- 
armed the  ferocity  of  a  savage.  Ellen's 
character  partakes  more  of  her  father^, 
united  ta.  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
mother's  sensibility ;  to  which  sensiUlify. 
Mrs.  Neville  fell  a  victim  in  the  veiy 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty." 

**  But  Neville  was  a  good  husband,  I 
hope!"  hastily  exclaimed  Maunsell,  wijth 
a  flush  of  earnestness.  "  Yet  why  sbduld 
I  make  it  a  doubt?"  he  quickly  added; 
**  you  say  he  was  your  intimate  friendi  sir 
John  ?" 

Sir  John  smiled  at  the  indirect  compli- 
ment.— "  My  dear  Maunsell,"  said  hc^ 
*^  Neville  deserved  the  esteem  of  his  friends^ 

and 
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and  the  warm  affection  of  his  beloved  wife ; 
and  Ellen,  inheriting  the  virtues  of  her 
parents,  will,  I  trust  and  hope,  be  more 
fyttanaie^^^-Jiappier  I  cannot  wish  her ;  for 
even  in  mkfiMrtunes,  Neville  never  knew 
real  wretdbedness,  until  he  wept  over  the 
grave  of  that  beloved  partner  of  his  Kfe." 

^  Suffer  me  to  woo  and  win  this  dear 
daughter  tif  your  adoption/  sir  John,** 
eageriy  expressed  Mr.  Maunsell,  seizing 
a  hand  of  his  guardian.  "  As  far  as  for- 
tune can  go,  she  will  be  fortunate ;  and  I 
thini^  if  I  know  my  own  disposition,  I 
shall  never  give  her  cause  to  repent  her 
choice." 

*'  I  have  already  told  you,  Maunsell," 
ie(died  sir  John,  **  I  shall  assume  no  con- 
trol over  the  disposal  of  her  hand,  no  more 
than  of  her  affections.      But,  my   dear 
young  friend,  this  is  at  best  a  very  pre-r 
mature  request:  with  a  handsome  face, 
and  person  to  captivate  the  eye,  the  heart 
might  be  every  thing  contradictory  to 
what  could  establish  positive  happiness  in 
i\  V  2  a  wedded 
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a  wedded  life ;  and  without  some  ooiiid^ 
dence  of  temper  or  disposition,  there  can. 
i  be  little  chance  of  it.  A  uni<Mi  for  life 
should  be  established  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
confidence,  friendship,  and  affection,  that 
when  beauty  has  grown  familiar  to  the 
eye,  the  mind  assumes  its  reign,  and  not 
only  saves  the  fabric  from  tumbling,  but 
preserves  its  unities  to  the  latest  period. 
Ellen  Neville,  I  repeat,  is  as  dear  to  me 
as  my  own  child.    The  man  who  dared 

to  injure  her " 

•*  Guardian,  you  doubt  not  my  hoaour?" 
••  I  would  much  sooner  doubt  your  love- 
fit  just  now,"  said  sir  John,  half  smiling: 
"  but  you  will  have  time  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve Ellen's  character— only  don't  let  your 
admiration  run  away  with  your  better 
judgment.  Ellen  and  Miss  Cameron  are 
great  friends ;  they  passed  some  years  to- 
gether at  school — and  I  believe  a  more 
amiable  young  woman  exists  not  than 
Matilda  Cameron ;  indeed,  she  is  an.oiigi' 
nal  in  the  circle  she  moves,  for  she  has 

neither 
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neither  pride,  folly,  or  extravagance,  al- 
though she  assumes  all,  as  the  whim  takes 
her.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  heing  she 
loves  so  well  as  Ellen ;  and  if  Ellen  has 
taken  example  by  the  character  of  her 
iriendy  she  cannot  be  otherwise  than  de- 
serving our  esteem;  but  indeed  esteem 
would  not  be  a  warm  enough  expression 

They  walked  on  a  few  paces,  when  sir 
John,  suddenly  stopping — **  Maunsell,"' 
resumed  he,  **  I  have  one  caution  to  give 
you— attend  to  it.  I  cannot,  nor  will  I 
deny,  that  Ellen  Neville  is  very  beautiful 
in  person,  and,  I  believe^  equally  so  in 
mind;  but  she  is  very  young,  and  as  yet 
has  not  been  within  the  sphere  of  general 
iidmiration  and  flattery;  and  woman*s 
heart  is  a  strange  compound — she  can  as- 
sutne! — ^But  I  have  done;  you  shall  know 
more  some  time  or  another.**  He  sighed 
very  heavily.  "  I  am  tolerably  certain,'' 
continued  he,  ''  that  Ellen  will  have  ene- 
mies— she  cannot  escape  them,  for  she  is 
beautiful — and  dependent ;  I  say  so,  Maun- 

N  3  sell 
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sell,  because  I  am  compelled  at  this  mo- 
ment to  speak  truth.'' 

"  But  to  me,  my  dearest  friend,*  impa- 
tiently subjoined  Maunsdl,  ^  that  latter 
drcumstanee  cfin  be  nothing." 

'*  I  know  it,"  returned  sir  John ;  ^  and 
merely  mention  it  as  one  that  places  that 
dear  girl  more  in  the  power  of  illiberal  re- 
marks. Yet  mind,  Maunsell,  I  did  not 
adopt  Ellen  to  leave  her  a  beggar:  let 
what  will  happen*  she  shall  be  indepen-* 
dent  of  the  world's  contumely,  with  re- 
spect to  fortune.  But  through  the  indis« 
cretion  of  woman's  tongue,  the  world 
knows  that  independence  must  come  from 
me.  I  would  therefore,  Maunsell,  diarge 
you — should  time  and  observation  attach 
you  to  Ellen — be  prudent  and  cautious  in 
its  progress :  the  eyes  of  half  a  dozen  wo- 
men at  the  abbey  are  on  you.  Do  not 
give  Ellen  more  enemies  than  are  neces- 
sary: keep  your  admiration  of  her  to 
yourself^' 

Maunsell  pressed  sir  John's  hand  in  to- 
ken 
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ken  of  adherence.  They  turned  into  the 
houses  and  throwing  off  their  great-coats, 
entered  the  parlour,  where  a  number  of 
the  visitors  were  assembled  round  the 
breakfast-table,  and  at  which  Ellen  Ne- 
ville presided. 


N  2  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


NoTWiTHSTANDiKG  kdy  Bateman's  liav- 
ing  so  frequently  met  Mr,  Grosvenor  since 
the  period  of  her  marriage,  it  seemed  a 
kind  of  tacit  agreement  between  them^ 
that  nothing  of  past  times  should  be  re- 
verted to — that  is;  nothing  of  particular 
matters  relating  directly  to  themselves— 
and  whether  in  public  or  private  company, 
they  were  as  tenacious  on  that  point,  to 
each  other,  as  they  could  be  to  the  world, 
which  they  wished  to  know  nothing  about 
their  former  great  intimacy.  It  was  only 
on  this  gentleman's  arrival  at  Dudley  Ab- 
bey that  the  lady  of  the  mansion  recollected 
her  pecuniary  engagement  to  him;  nor 
would  she  now  perhaps,  immersed  as  she 
was  in  pleasures, butfrom  his  appearing  here 
just  for  the  first  timCi  and  without  any  invi- 
tation 
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tation  fit>in  herself  or  sir  John.    What 
should  she  do  ?  To  redeem  hef  engagement 
was  wholly  impossible — ^to  renew  the  bond 
might  be  practicable;  yet,  judging  Gros- 
vencwr  to  be  terribly  poor,  |she  thought 
there  might  be  little  chance  for  doing 
that ;  and  his  manners  at  this  visit  carried 
with  them  such  an  air  of  confidefice  and 
ooQsequmioe,   that  her   ladyship  felt  no 
few  pangs  of  apprehension.     She  knew, 
alas!  too  well,  Grosvenor  had  no  charac- 
ter to  lose,  however  he  might  carry  it  on 
before  a  certain  circle,  in  which  he  con- 
trived to  introduce  himself  occasionally, 
although  his  general  haunts  wera  of  a 
very  different  complexion,  and  so  diame* 
trically  opposite,  that  it  was  but  a  chance, 
and  a  slight  one  too,  that  ever  the  two 
extremes  should  come  in  contact,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  efiect  any  serious  injury  to 
him. 

Grosvenor,  however,  came  to  the  abbey 
with  a  firm  determination  of  having  his 
bond  redeemed;  he  cared  little  how  it 

N  5  could 
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could  be  eSBTected ;  he  played  #  ^Mpeiite 

game^~the  money  must  ba  found  for  it$ 

liquidation,  or  if  not  money^  lady  Bate^- 

man  must  give  h^r  jew^    He  had  her 

in  his  power— Hshe  knew  that-^^nd  be 

m witained  his  advantage  in  tbiA  certain* 

ty ;  for  though  her  ladyship  might  be  in^ 

clined  to  set  the  testimony  at  dfefimcc^ 

and  refuse  complpng  with  its  tencMr,  she 

durst  not  do  it — she  was  too  deeply  tm« 

plicated  to  remonstrate  or  cavil  i^inst  a 

proceeding  which  must^  in  that  isatanoe, 

so  irreparably  injure  herself.    Mr.  ^^iios* 

venor  came  to  the  abbey  determined  on 

two  tilings — one,  to  get  the  nooney^  and 

transport  himself  directly,  and  for  We^  to 

America;  the  other,  if  he  could  ncaitber 

obtain  that,  or  an  equivalent^  to  make 

such  terms  with  sir  John  Bateman,  a9 

would  cover   his  necessities^  for  the  dip 

vulging  certain  transactions,  that,  {rom 

his  observation    of  hui3%an    natiiire»  be 

thought  would  not  be  unacoe|ltable  to 

him ;  and  trusting  to  iionsequenoea  toudi** 

ing 
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iiig  :hiQi8d£  saetificp  every  latent  principle 
of  Soiwier  0ftdil^g«»  to  the  more  ut^ent 
ones'  of  priesent  difficulties.  Ib  fact»  Gros^ 
vetor  was  so  diackkd  by  debts  and  de* 
maildst  bdnoiurable  and  dishonourable, 
tbat^  fike  every  despairing  duiracter,  or  a 
hopeless  disease,  nothing  but  a  desperate 
remedy  ooidd  be  resorted  to.  He  had 
not,  hol^ever,  been  eight-and-forty  hours 
at  the  abbey,  before  the  irhole  system  of 
hb  intentions  underwent  a  revolution; 
not  in  ihe  main  point  of  money  matters, 
tor  abat  he  oould  not  do  without ;  but  he 
saw  drcumstances  there  to  arrest,  without 
d^ddedly  subverting  his  intentions,  and 
he  paused  to  consider  this  new  specula* 
tion  ^  action  and  acting. 

Lady  Bateman,  whose  manoeuvring 
taptics  were  lilcewise  brought  into  close 
dwttssion,  between  her  thoughts  and  her 
apprehensions,  was  very  cautious  in  avoid- 
itig  any  thing  like  a  tite-^ite  with  Mr. 
Grosverior ;  she  never  remainied  in  a  room 
where  there  was  any  chance  fix*  her  being 

n6  left 
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left  the  last  person  in  it;  she  avm^ted 
dandng  with  him ;  was  the  first  to  break 
up,  even  her  own  parties ;  and,  in  shorty 
was  guilty  of  repeated  breaches  of  polite 
manners,  to  shun  every  possibility  of  his 
having  a  private  conversation  with  her. 

Grosvenor  was  not  sucE  a  fool  as  to  pass 
it  by  unobserved;  he  remarked  the  dr* 
cumstances^  set  them  down  to  the  true 
cause,  and  left  matters  to  take  their  course 
for  a  while. 

The  admiration  Mr.  Maunsdl  expressed 
of  Ellen  Neville  very  soon  was  converted 
into  a  warmer  sentiment.  He  watched 
her  dosely  and  attentively,  even  while  he 
presented  towards  her  no  greater  atten- 
tion than  to  any  other  lady  of  the  par^— « 
in  some  instances  not  so  much ;  for  it  was 
not  very  difficult  to  perceive  she  was  an 
object  of  enyy  to  more  than  one  of  the 
fair  assemblage. 

"  Dear,'*  cried  lady  Mary,  "  how  vul- 
gar it  is  to  have  a  red  face !  Why  don't 
you  drink  vinegar.  Miss  Neville?** 

"  Because 
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^  Beciiise  I  have  too  much  regard  fof 
my  healthy  lady  Mary^**  answered  Ellen^ 
disiegardii^  her  ladyship's  inuendo. 

*^  Too  mach  regard  for  your  beadty» 
you  noiean^  Ellen^''  said  Miss  Cameron, 
<<  to  spoil  the  roundness  of  your  form,  and 
the  carnation  of  your  cheek.  But  pure 
nature  is,  I  believe,  unfashionable  in  those 
respects ;  is  it  not,  lady  Mary  ?*•  r 

*'  How  can  you  ask  her  ladyship  such 
a  question.  Miss  Cameron?'^  said  Miss 
Stradford,  with  a  double  portion  of  satire 
coodied  on  her  lip;  **  she  can  know  no- 
thing bf  art,  who  is  all  pure  nature  her-^ 
self.*' 

^  Except  the  art  of  getting  a  husband,^ 
cried  lady  Mary,  nothing  disconcerted, 
^  which  some  spinsters  have  not,  till  they 
hang  on  the  tree  like  a  withering  crab* 
apple." 

*^  It  was  the  fruit  of  temptatiotf,*-  said 
Mr.  Maunsell,  gallantly — **  your  ladyship 
presented  it."  .,-.[ 

*^  And  of  discord,"  returned  she ;  ^^  prQp 

bably 
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babty  Miss  Stradford  knows  som^lnng 
of  it- 

*'  That  if  it  was  again  to  he  eoatended 
for,"*  said  tiie  last-menttoned  lady,  ^  Miss 
Neville^s  daim  to  it  would  be  inopntro- 
vertiUe.'* 

''  I  should  be  exceedingly  sony^  Miss 
Stradford,**  said  Ellen,  **  to  make  Hie  mat* 
ter  a  subject  of  dispute;  and  beauty  at 
best  is  but  an  opinion." 

'^  That  is  an  admission  of  your  own, 
however,"  said  lady  Mary. 

Is  it,  madam?"  she  coolly  rfetumed. 

Then  pray  give  me  the  credit  SikewSde 
of  having  made  a  happy  allusion,  without 
being  aware  of  my  own  wit,  ^my  more 
,  than  of  my  own  beauty." 

''  Whatf s  all  this  aboui  wit  and  beauty  ?* 
asked  lady  Batemiou  coming  forward-*^ 
**  am  not  I  to  have  a  share  in  the  4iseu/5- 
sion?' 

**  The  palm  must  be  resigned  to  y0a, 
lady  Bateman,"  said  Maunsell-^^  it  h 
yours  by  rigbt.^ 


it 


**  iHesB  Goer  eried  her  ladyship,  ^ith  a 
didmg  adelong  courtesy,  '*  I  shall  bpeak 
my  oid  kioldKig-^ksseSy  and  see  loay^lf 
thimiif^  n  new  reflector." 

^Bttt  beware  of  sedng  an  old  frieod 
with  a  new  &ce,  lady  Bateman,'*  said  lord 
SiiRclahr^  as  mere  words  of  course. 

*  Bist  if  it  should  he  a  better  fiuce/'  hei 
ladyship  returned  quickly^  *'  ray  old  fiiends 
OMinot  reproach  me,  toy  lord.* 

*^  I  hope  your  ladyship  leares  nothing 
fof  your  fiiends  or  enemies  to  reproach 
ywA  witjbi''  fiiaid  lord  Sinelsir. 

^  T)be  worst  enemies,"  t>bserved  Miss 
Gsoierron,  turning  her  head  carelessly  to* 
wards  Mr.  Orosrenor,  ^  are  often  pretend* 
ed  friends ;. they  are  the  more  dangerotts* 
battiuse  lesb  feared." 

'^  Yes,"  said  Mis»  Dorville,  in  a  geatk 
tone  t)f  ^oiee,  and  a  balf  sigh,  ^  that  I  am 
veiy  sure  of.  Miss  Cameron."  She  pn> 
bid)ty  alluded  to  her  step-mother. 

^  The  gi^atffit  enemy  a  youi%  woman 

has»"  remarked  Mr.  MaanseO,  ^  is  hei 

'  beauty. 
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beauty^  where  she  may  possess  it  in  fihy 
extreme  degree.** 

"  Oh,  you  vUe,  wicked  slanderer  !*  ex- 
claimed lady  Maiy  Staflforth,  ^  turning  a 
woman's  best  of  all  possible  gifts  into  the 
worst  of  evils.** 

«  rU  prove  it,**  returned  Maunsell ;  *•  it 
brings  her  enemies  in  her  own  sex— flat- 
terers in  ours ;  it  exposes  her  to  tempta- 
tions; vanities,  deceit,  treachery,  artifioej 
and  not  unfirequently  disgrace.*' 

*•  1*11  stop  my  ears  !**  cried  lady  Mary. 
*^  Will  nobody  silence  that  vile  detractor 
and  exclaimer  against  our  dearest  and  most 
cherished  possession  ?  What  is  our  aim 
from  morning  to  night,  but  to  study  the 
graces,  and  improve  our  personal  chairros  ? 
What  do  the  newspapers  detail  every  day 
in  the  most  engaging  forms,  but  lotions 
and  cosmetics,  to  aid  that  by  art  which 
nature  may  have  left  incompleted  ?  Ob; 
you  are  a  cruel,  wicked,  detestable  libeller! 
and.  Miss  Neville,  avoid  him  as  a  deadly 
foe ;  and,  lady  Bateman,  turn  him  out  of 

the 
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the  house ;  and,  for  myself.  111  run  away 
from  him  I**  and  off  she  did  run-^laughingly 
however,  to  shew  she  was  pretty  conscious 
of  possessing,  in  a  Very  superior  degree,  the 
cause  which  might  produce  these  effects. 
Miss  Neville  had  walked  towards  the  win- 
dow, and  Mr.  Grosvenor,  by  cluince,  fol- 
lowed .her. 

'*  You  have  floMm  likewise,  I  presume^ 
Misis  Neville,  from  Mr.  MaunseU's  heavy 
invective  against  that  which  you  so  pre^ 
eminently  possess !"  and  by  chance  too  he 
caught  her  hand,  which  she  as  instantly 
drew.  away. 

^*  At  least,  Mr.  Grosvenor,"  said  she, 
"  you  realize  one  part  of  that  gentleman's 
observation — flattery;  only  it  is  the  por- 
tion iof  it  which  never  can  be  agreeable  or 
pleasing  to  me.**    < 

«  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes,**  cried  he, 
with  warmth,  yet  not  in  a  loud  ton^ 
^  against  the  conviction  of  our  senses.** 

**  But  even  truth,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  coolly, 

••  admitting 
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^  admitting  it  were  so,  ia  not  to  be  q[>oken 
at  mH  times." 

^  Charming  creature^"  resumed  he, 
**  when  you  enslave  the  senses,  how  can 
it  be  testified  but  in  the  eloquence  b£  ex- 
presdon  ?" 

''  I  don't,"  said  Ellen— and  if  such  a 
thing  could  be  supposed  possible,  there 
might  be  thought  a  smile  of  disdain  on  the 
coral  lips  of  the  speaker«««''  I  do  not  tfaildc 
it  requires  much  eloquence  or  that  at  tiiis 
moment  there  is  any  very  apparent,  in  the 
plain,  straight  forward  way  of  saying, 
Miss,  you  are  very  beautiful.  Psha !  non^ 
sense !  I  detest  such  stuff!"       > 

^  Then  let  me  adore  you  in  silence, 
lovely  girl  r'  repeated  he. 

^^  Sir !"  said  Ellen,  fixing,  for  an  instant 
her  large  deep  blue  eyes  on  his  face,  with 
a  look  expressive  of*  astonishment  at  bis 
boldness ;  then  instantly  turned  away,  the 
rose  of  her  cheek  particularly  heightened. 

Maunsell  had  followed  the  movements 
of  Grosvenor  with  his  looks,  although  veiy 

cautiouslfi 
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caatiou8ly»  and  oould  readily  guess  some- 
thiiig  of  what  was  passing  between  him 
and  Elten ;,  he  traced  on  her  varying  oc^ 
lour  the  contempt  she  felt  at  tlie  words  he 
might  be  addressing  to  her,  and  it  was  not 
bis  inclinations  would  have  tempted  him 
to  throw  the  fellow  out  of  the  window. 

But  EUen  turned  away,  and  at  a  few 
staepa  was  tnet  by  lord  Sinclair.  His  lord* 
4diip  said  something  to  her  as  he  took  her 
fand ;  the  flush  of  indignation  passed  ofi; 
and  the  sweetest  smile  (so  thought  Maun* 
tseU)  that  ever  was  bestowed  on  man,  was 
given  to  his  lordship ;  it  shot  such  a  pang 
to  the  heart  of  Maunsell,  that  the  im* 
pertinence,  as  he  justly  ima^ned,  of  Gros- 
venor,  became  instantly  absorbed  in  fear* 
All  apprehension  that  he  had  a  dangerous 
and  powerful  rival  in  the  perscm  of  Sinclair. 

This  idea  had  never  before  entered  his 
ixwid ;  but  now  that  it  did  so,  he  reccA^ 
jeoted  the  day  of  £llen  and  Miss  Cameron 
cotning  to  the  abbey,  now  about  a  fort* 

night 
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period  fixed  at  six  weeks  from  the  pre- 
sent* 

Clerbury  Castle  was  but  ten  miles  from 
Dudley  Abbey,  and  many  of  the  party 
have  frequently  rode  or  driven  over  there 
for  a  morning's  excursion^  just  to  partake 
of  a  luncheon,  fill  their  carriages  with 
choicest  fruits  and  hot-house  flowers,  walk 
about  the  grounds,  which  even  at  this 
dreary  season  were  wwthy  observation, 
aqd  view  the  gallery  of  pictures,  which 
was  splendid  and  unrivalled,  equally  in 
andent  as  in  modem  paintings  of  the  first 
and  greatest  artists. 

The  castle  itself  was  situated  an  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  which  defended  \t  from  the 
north;  while  the  mountain  itself  w»a 
clothed  with  the  finest  and  loftiest  pro* 
ductions  of  vegetable  nature.  The  woods, 
lawns,  and  shrubberies,  were  extensive 
and  laid  out,  nyt  alone  with  taste,  but 
with  magnificent  profusion.  A  noble 
park  abounded  with  deer,  and  game  ef 
every  description  filled  the  woods.     A 

water- 
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waterfall,  of  gnmd  and  stupendous  ap. 
peai^nee^  descended  between  two  im- 
mense rocks,  at  the  distance  of  about  half- 
a-mile  from  the  castle,  and  dashing  its 
course  along  through  winding  paths,  al- 
ternately branching  out  into  smaller 
streams,  it  passed  in  front  of  the  Ibuilding, 
forming  a  superb  sheet  of  water,  which' 
flowing  beneath  an  elegant  stone  bridge, 
thrown  across  this  part  of  the  grounds,  it 
wound  its  course  to  the  bed  of  the  river^ 
some  miles  below. 

Of  the  building,  it  was  in  the  style  of 
architecture  of  the  same  age  as  the  abbey, 
with  the  distinction  of  towers  and  em- 
battlements  belonging  to  the  one,  and  the 
Gothic  points  of  the  other :  it  had  been 
for  ages  the  family  estate  of  the  Maunsells, 
through  whom  the  title  of  Clerbury  had 
descended  in  a  regular  line,  until  within 
the  two  latter  generations,  when  it  came 
to  a  cousin,  in  default  of  a  lineal  claimant 
There  was  still  a  son  from  that  branch 
living,  and  now  stood  ostensibly  between 

the 
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the  present  Mr.  Maunsell  and  the  tide ; 
and  this  son,  a  young  man,  might  many, 
and  cut  him  entirely  off  the  prospect  of 
its  ever  coming  to  him. 

Clerbury  Castle  should  have  gone  with 
the  title,  but  some  unlucky  mortgage  of 
the  property,  which  never  could  be  re- 
deemed, gave  it  to  the  original  branch  of 
the  family,  through  Mr.  Maunsell's  grand- 
father, and  it  of  course  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  heirs.  The  present  Mr. 
Maunsell  had  been  more  than  once  otSsred 
its  full  value  by  lord  Clerbury ;  but  he 
was  very  steady  in  declining  to  accept  of 
any  overtures  for  parting  with  it,  not- 
withstanding he  never  indulged  any 
thoughts  of  ever  possessing  the  name, in 
his  own  person ;  yet  as  having  belonged 
to  all  the  generations  of  his  family  since 
its  foundation  (with  the  exception  of  the 
very  few  years  it  had  escheated  to  the 
title),  he  was  determined  nothing  but  his 
death  should  deprive  him  possession  of  this 
seat  of  his  ancestors. — "  No,  nor  even  when 

be 


be  died^  fi^r  he'd  be  buried  in  the  oemeter^^ 
belonging  to  it** 

.  MauhseU  had  a  minority  of  many  years ; 
and  under  the  admirable  direction  of  his 
respected  guardian,  sir  John  Bateman,  the 
affluent  fortune  descending  to  him  in 
^right  of  inheritance  from  his  father,  and 
there  being  no  other  child,  became  con^ 
idderably  increased:  Mr.  Maunsell,  be- 
sides, was  no  spendthrift,  notwithstatid^ 
ing  he  maintained  his  rank  and  situation 
of  life  as  a  gentleman :  but  what  is  here 
meant  as  spendthrift  is — he  never  ex^ 
pended  a  shilling  on  the  fashionable  vicei 
of  the  age,  nor  ever  went  into  any  soi. 
ciety  (knowingly)  that  would  ra^se  a  blush 
on  his  cheek  for  being  seen  with  such. 
He  did  not  spend  the  whole  of  his  yearly 
inoome ;  and  he  used  often  to  say,  that 
these  residues  should  accumulate,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  noble  set  of  jewels  to  pre^ 
sent  his  wife,  if  ever  he  should  be  mar- 
ried.  He  could  not  be  called  niggardly, 
since,  after  all,  he  contrived  to  spend,  bei^ 
TOL.  I.  o  tween 
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tweea  Jbis  eatahlitfaineiits  in  .town  Bni 
country,  his  travelling,  ftdd^  hii  vmbcm, 
fyom  fifteen  .to  jfwmly  tikousand  B^year, 
hin  income  bmng.  abaut^fi'Be.&ncUwientjr, 
Kmch  ffiore^eonsideiable  than;  that  jaf  4sir 
Joho.  Sateaiaii> 

.  What  a  fine  oatxHi  he  ^mmld  he  Con  ;tbe 
aRijiowrrtsand  h^w  often ,  did  she ;  hope  to 
»tch  hiini  tmt  iBtill,  df  he  did  nibble  at 
ijhe.hait,  .he  wa;s  so  wary:. -shei never  fioM 
]l)4mk:  Mm.  Jt  W9fi  not:  that  ^e  >  mea  ie 
4o){?  vith..Mr^MauniseUi«rH»9^  that  jRtsa 
yery  OTierynday;*;  eoujoiuyfied  ^suatimi-f- 
^itie  out  ;^  ftohion  ii^  the  haut  to^,  vsh 
tereet  was  now  the  fir$t  order--wid  Jwhe- 
th(er  it  might  he  for  a  title,  or  wh«t  coolfi 
pui^ha&e  one;  it  matterad  very  little  who 
the  owner  was;  not  but  Mr.  Maunsdl 
presented  in  his  own  person  a  fimn  and 
Qonntenance  icalcalated  to  win  the  heiit 
^f  the  most  romantie  girlof  idxteen,  wfailie 
Jbfts  virtues  and  education  would  sanotieB 
Ms  wi^es  in  the  most  &stidiou6  faiuljr 
Jdbiat  jsver  badja  :daught6r  ta  marry  rvyet 
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still,  divefited  of  tliese  advantages,  her 
ladyship  would  have  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting his  alliance',  for,  divested  of  his 
worldly  advantages,  she  would  not  have 
condescended  to  notice  him,  beyond  a  few 
hours'  flirtation  perhaps.  Whatever  hopes 
she  might  have  adduced  to  herself  for  the 
first  few  days  of  his  coming  to  the  abbey, 
it  became  but  too  obvious  to  her  ladyship, 
that  she  only  shared  his  attention  in  com- 
moH  with  every  other  lady  present ;  and 
that  just  now,  if  she  had  nothing  to  hope, 
she  had,  in  appearance,  nothing  very  fatal 
to  fear;  and  time,  m  here  there  was  no 
dangerous  rival  toapprehend,  might  effect 
more  wondrous  things  tlian  bringing 
about  her  wishes.  I^atterly,  however, 
there  were  two  points  on  which  her  ob- 
servations dwelt  with  deeper  intensity  for 
their  consequences,  than  she  had  before 
occupied  her  mind  with.  She  thought 
she  pei"ceived  something  in  the  demeanour 
of  Miss  Pultney,  which  indicated  Mr. 
Maunsell  not  to  be  perfectly  indifferent 
on  to 
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to  her.    She  would  blush  when  he  spolce 
to  her — dance  with  more  spirit  if  he  hap-^ 
pened  to  be  her  partner ;  and  did  he  chance 
to  admire  any  particular  style  of  ^  dress  or 
colour  to  suit  a  lady's  complexion,  she 
would  adopt  the  most  becoming  in  his 
eye  to  hers ;  then  perhaps  he  would  praisiei 
her  taste,  at  the  same  time  he  would  do 
so  without  recollecting  that  he  had  been 
the  person   to  suggest   it     Indeed,    bis 
manner  towards  Miss  Fultney  was  not  in 
the  least  of  a  nature  to  raise  her  jealous 
fears ;  she  only  apprehended  what  might 
be  the  result,  did  Mr.  Maunsell  discover 
her  sentiments  for  him :  but  Miss  Pult- 
ney  was.  a  truly  delicate,  feminine  ebarac^ 
ter^  and  unless  some  unlooked-for  event 
might  betray  her  feelings  to  the  object 
who  interested  her  most  tender  on^  lady 
Mary   was  pretty  certain  Miss  Pultney 
would — "  Never  tell  her  love  "   Her  lady- 
ship being  thus  far  clear*sighted,  she  ob^ 
served  likewise,  with  no  little  satisfaction^ 
that  as  niatters  were  at  present^   Miss 

Pultney 
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VvXtney  was  as  indifferent  to ,  the  object 
as  her  ladyship  herself  might  be.  But 
the  circumstance  of  all  others  most  alarm- 
ing to  her  hopes  was — how  clear-sighted 
is  love! — that  however  indifferent  Mr. 
Maunsell  might  feel  with  regard  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  females  assembled  within  the 
abbey.  Miss  Neville  was  an  exception 
to  this  opinion,  and  not  alone  an  excep- 
tion, but  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
ing actually  and  positively  in  love  with 
her.  Her  ladyship,  however,  was  cau- 
tious in  keeping  this  discovery  to  herself, 
not  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Neville,  but  her 
own  vanity,  that  she  should  not  be  the 
person  to  blazon  his  desertion  of  her,  as 
she'  made  it  rather  a  doubtful  matter, 
when  Mr.  Maunsell  first  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  abbey,  whether  she  was 
not  very  high  in  his  good  graces ;  it  would 
not  be  quite  the  thing  therefore,  just  now, 
to  let  the  world  perceive  her  humility — or 
better,  her  want  of  power  to  retain  her 

o  3  conquest^ 
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eonquest^by  acknoitiedgingshe  ne?€rhad 
had  any. 

Ellen  Neville  and  Misa  Cameron  wtm 
io  united  in  Ixtexda  of  frietidriiip^ .  thai 
there  might  be  said  to  be  bdt  oile  .«dnd 
between  tbem-^they  would  iievite  be  se^ 
parate  if  it  were  poastble ;  they  alept  togesi 
tber  when  in  the  same  houae^^^^eie  the 
mutual  repository  of  each  other's  thoii|^ 
<r— andr  when  apart,  at  any  particular  ^i$4 
tance,  experienced  their  greatest  pleasura 
ia  communicating  tbem  to  emh  other^ 
Sometimes,  when  those  letteri^  or  bitteli^ 
have  oc>me  to  Miss  Neville  of  a  morning 
frorn  Crpxton  Hall,  the  s^at  of  sir  AxtAh 
b^ld  Cameron,  while  the  family  at  ..tbe 
^bbey  sat  at  breakfast,  Jady  Bateman 
would  laugh)  and  wonder  what  these  two 
girls  ooyld  faavi^  to  say  to  each  other,>liftVi 
ing  perhaps  but  very  recently  parted^ 
But  her  ladyship  nevet  wtotfid.  to  see  m 
know  the  nature  c^  these  ^istolaijr  ccnm 
munications^  the  mere  efibsions  of  girliab 
fancy -^tbey  might  say  what  they  pleased 
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in  their  letters;  and  their  letters  were  sa- 
cred to  themselves,  for  no  one  thought 
tbem  of  any  consequence  to  pry  into. 

Miss  Cameron  would,  if  she  couldj 
have  had  Ellen  to  live  with  her  entirely; 
nor  would  her  father  have  objected  to  it, 
as  be  was  exceedingly  fond  of  Ellen — loved 
ber  indeed  almost  as  well  as  he  did  his 
own  daughter;  but  that  was  not  to  be 
looked  for,  at  least  in  sir  John's  lifetime — 
DOT  at  all,  for  sir  John  was  as  likely  to 
liTe  many  years  as  any  of  his  family  ;  and 
unless  on  the  score  of  occasional  visiting, 
and  sojourning  a  few  days  together,  the 
two  girls  could  not  expect  to  enjoy  more 
of  each  other's  society.  With  respect  to 
lady  Bateman'a  thoughts  on  the  matter,  if 
she  were  asked  to  part  irom  Ellen,  and 
re^gn  her  entirely  to  her  friend,  there  is 
no  doubt,  that,  with  the  eTieeption  of  a; 
Uttle  form,  her  ladyship  would  have  no 
objection  to  her  quitting  her  for  ever;  and 
therefore  she  nerer  opposed  Ellen's  visits 
to  Croxton  HaU,  whenever  she  pleased  to 
o  4  make 
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make  them,  but  with  ft  reserve  of— **DorfC 
stiiy  long  away,  my  dear  Ellen — we  shall 
miss  your  company  so  sadly!  ahd  poor 
Julia  .will  fret  herself  to  death.*' 
^  But  Julia  was  permitted  sometimes,  to 
accompany  Ellen  in  a  short  visit  there ; 
and  the  dear  child  never  was  so  happy  as 
when  under  the  care  of  her  loved  ai^ 
tenderly-loving  nominal  sister.  Ellen  and 
Miss  Cameron,  therefore,  thus  united  in 
the  strongest  bonds  of  friendship,  it  is  but 
just  to  suppose  there  could  not  be  a  secret 
thought  concealed  between  them.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  they  had  any  particu- 
2ar  communications  to  make  each  other; 
but  a  time  did  come  for  such  a  thing,  and 
their  friendship  maturing  with  their  years, 
became  yet  stronger  fix>m  thiscircumstance.: 
Miss  Cameron,  young  as  she  was,  pos^ 
sessed  a  most  acute  observation,  a  strong 
understanding,  a  great  playfulness  of  man-^ 
ner,  and  a  little  dash  of  the  satirical ;  but 
she  had  a  most  excellent  heart,  a  fine 
person,  ai^d  a  countenance  so  Hebefied; 

that 
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that  it  was  always  new,  always  gave  plea- 
sure to  the  beholder,  and,  without  being 
critically  beautiful,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  call  it  handsome. 

What  a  game  of  cross-purposes  was 
playing  at  tlie  abbey !  every  person  was 
deeply  engaged,  except  perhaps  Miss 
Dorville  and  Miss  StaflTorth,  and  every 
ones  wishes  were  apparently  in  contra- 
diction to  their  hopes.  The  period,  how- 
ever, was  come  when  various  engagements 
elsewhere  must  disperse  the  visitors  in 
different  directions,  and  Miss  Stafforth 
was  the  first  person  to  dissolve  the  coterie, 
by  mentioning  her  design  of  quitting  her 
agreeable  host  and  hostess  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two — "  And,  my  dear  lady 
Mary,"  said  she,  "  as  you  purpose  coming 
directly  to  our  brother's,  to  Towler  Lodge^ 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  we  may  as  well 
travel  together."  ^ 

"  I  should  have  no  objection,  madam,** 
answered  her  ladyship,  "  were  it  not  that 
I  am  promised  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Ne- 

o  5  ville's 
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villous  company'  in  this  vint;  and  thtee  fm 
a  cbtiriotf  with  the  luggage  and  ovr  .wo;- 
men*  would,  I  apprehend^  be  unpletaant.'' 
Very  true/*  replied  ber  si$t[er*in«law ; 
you  know  I  have  my  own .  travelling 
carriage  bere^  and  I  shalJL  sacrifice  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  on.  the  road, 
lady  Mary,  for  the  double  one  of  re^meet- 
ing  you  and  Miss  Neville  at  the  end  pf 
my  journey."  »     ,         .• 

Ellen  bowed  her  thanks  to  the  <K>mp}U 
ment* 

Miss  Stafibrth  went  o&f^'' But^ :  kdy 
Bateman,  we  must  not  promise  you  and 
sir  John  that  Mm  Neville  will  return 
again." 

'^You  mean  not  Miss  NevUle/^  taid  sir 
John,  smiling^ 

^*  Then  we  must  unanimously  vote  for 
Miss  Neville  remaining  where  she  isT 
cried  lord  Sinclair,  looking  at  her ;  ^*  she 
must  not  leave  her  old^friends  to  break 
their  hearts,  while  her  new  ones  at  Tow* 

ler 


ter'Lbdgd  ran' the  cfaaiice  of  breaking 
their  necks." 

^^What  a  dapgeroii^  creatuie  yob  are 
m  sodety>  you  aee^  Mias^  Neville^"  obsenr^ 
Mr.  Grbsvenbr;  in  a  kind  of  indifferent 
matter-of-'CDitrs^  instead  of  matter-bfr&ot^ 
way{  '^  between  breaking  hearts  and  Inreak-* 
ing  necks,,  the  i^orM  would  become  depo^ 
pofated  by  you;"  -  ^ 

*V Some  people  are  better  ;out  of  the 
world  than  in  it,  Mr.  GroSveftior,"  said 
Mite  Cameron ;  '*  Ellen  has  but  to  take 
care  bf  those  important  articles  belonging 
to  herself-^for  the  rest,  she  is  not  the 
keeper  of  horses  or  dogs." 
•  **  Puppies,  you  mean^  perhaps.  Miss 
Cameron,"  drawled  out  Miss  Stradford, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  It's  all  the  same,"  she  answered,  toss- 
ing up  her  head ;  *'  men  are  but  children 
of  a  larg^  growth,  and^  no  doubt,'  dogs 
were  puppies  by  the  same  rule." 

"  You've  a  keen  wit.  Miss  Cameron," 

said 
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said  Grosvenor,  with  a  pleasantry  he  but 
assumed. 

^  And  a  keen  eye  too,  my  papa  says» 
Mr.  Grosvenor,"  she  answered ;  "for  as 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  hunting  just 
now,  he  takes  me  out  with  him  some- 
times after  the  hounds,  as  he  says  I  can 
see  a  fox  while  the  dogs  are  at  fault." 

Mr.  Grosvenor  made  no  reply  ;  but 
directly  Mr.  Maunsell  said— •*  Well,  sir 
John,  I'll  have  a  look-out  that  Miss 
Neville  should  not  be  carried  oflP,  like 
another  Diana»  by  a  second  Acteon." 

"  You're  on  dangerous  ground,  sir," 
hastily  interrupted  lord  Sinclair,  laugh- 
ingly; "what  was  the  punishment  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  insulted  goddess  ?" 

*'  She  turned  him  into  a  stag,"  said  sir 
John  Bateman. 

"  She  did,"  added  sir  Archibald  Came- 
ron, "  an'  he  ken'd  naithing  o'  the  matter 
tul  he  saw  his  ain  head  in  the  water." 

There  was  a  little  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation 


sation; — ^it  was  at  the  gupper-table^— almost 
every  one  seemed  as  if  something  had 
struck  on  their  minds^  they  could  not  well 
imagine  what ;  and  one  or  two  of  the 
company  appeared  as  if  somewhat  dis- 
concerted by  the  remark.  Mr.  MaunseU 
again  broke  the  silence. 

<<  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you,  lady  Mary  and  Miss  Stafibrth/' 
said  he,  *'  at  Towler  Lodge ;  Mr.  Stafforth 
has  given  me  an  invitation  to  join  his 
party  there,  which  I  rather  think  I  shall 
do  myself  the  honour  of  accepting." 

The  surprise  of  lady  Mary,  equally  with 
her  pleasure,  at  this  unexpected  intellU 
gence,.was  visible  on  every  feature  of  her 
fece,  and  the  *'  Indeed !"  which  accom- 
panied her  sudden  start,  was  as  expressive 
of  her  sentiments  as  though  she  had  spoken 
a  volume.  Her  self-possession  returned 
instantly,'  but  she  thought  some  observa- 
tion, was  necessary  to  do  away  the  first 
impression.  "  You  so  surprised  'me,  Mr. 
Maunsell,"  she  added,  ''I  had  not  any 

idea 


idea  yoa  were  acquamted  with  'mjr  Iffo* 
ther." 

"<  We  don't  tell  all  our  aeceeti  tothe 
ladies^**  lepKed  he,  smiliBg. 

^  Except  to  our  wiTes/*  Mdd  knrd  Sin- 
eldr.  ;     i 

*^  And  will  you  tcB  all  jrona  to  yoor 
wi£^  iny  lord  7*^  aiked  Mios  Ganemn, 
lookk^  particularly  sly  at  him. 

JUs  lordsldp  returned  the  look,  with  as 
singular  a  smite,  towaids  Miss  ^Kevilfe, 
who  smiled  in  ber  turn,  and  iq[^ed  hei 
handkerchief  to  her  mouth.  MaonseD 
noticed  it  all,  and  it  appeared  idl  very 
mysteriaus.  to  him« 

**  I  dinna  f  hink  kdrd  Sinclair^  a  otanry- 
ing  man  just  at  preKnlv"  observed  sir  iur- 
diibdd  Cameron,  who  was  a  very  Uont 
speaker  r^hci'i^  a  younger  smi,  anT  in  tratk|> 
I  believe  a.Tey  3P<mi^rartei'* 

^  Ybo  are  quite  right,  sip  AcohibaMi''^ 

he  answered  pieasanlly ;  ^^and  therc^  thiv' 

teen  to  the  dozen  of  us/^  ^ 
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"  The  more  the  merrier,"  said  Miss 
Casacron. 

*'  But  the  fewer  the  bettercheer,  chield," 
added  her  father. 

"  Laws,  dear  papa,"  she  cried,  "  we 
cannot  expect  to  fare  all  well  in  this 
world ;  we  must  eat  brown  bread  as  well 
as  white,  in  our  turn ;  and  if  a  yoimger 
son  be  as  good  a  man  as  the  elder,  I  don't 
see  why  we  should  turn  our  back  on  him, 
for  coming  into  the  world  a  few  years 
later." 

■  "Nae  disparagement  to  laird  Sinclair," 
returned  her  father ;  "  for  if  the  elder  son 
be  as  good  a  mon  as  the  younger,  he'll 
nae  dishonour  the  peerage." 

Lord  Sinclair  bowed — hecouldnotavoid 
doing  so — and  the  conversation  became 
more  difiFuse. 

A  few  more  days  passed  over,  and  the 
party  still  remained  tc^ether.  The  frost 
set  in  very  intensely,  and  skaiting  became 
the  out-door  amusement,  in  which  the 
females  partook  in  company  with  the 
gentle- 
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gentlemen.  There  were  several '  good 
skaiters  among  the  latter,  particularly 
Mr.  Maunsell ;  he  had  practised  it  in 
Holland,  he  said,  where,  thie  Dutch  wo- 
men travel  for  miles  on  the  ice,  loaded 
with  articles  for  the  different  markets, 
and  run  over  it  in  groups^  together,-  with* 
out  regarding  the  iieavybaskets- on  their 
head  or  their  arms,  but  make  a  sport  of  it 
to  try  who'll  be  the  first  in.  Mr.  Maun- 
sell Would  drive  the  ladies,  forwards  on  a 
chair ;  some  were  afraid  to  entrust  them- 
selves even  to  his  skilful  direction,  parti- 
cularly Miss  Dorville  and  Miss  Stafforth, 
who  said  so ;  but  lady:  Mary  was  so  cou- 
rageous, she  would  put  on  skaits,  and  she 
had  two  or  three  falls,  which  set  them  all 
laughing  merrily,  and  in  which  her  lady- 
ship very  good  humouredly  joined  herself. 
Miss  Cameron .  got  on  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Maunsell  was  just  coming  towards  her, 
when  lord  Sinclair  seized  it,  and  flew  off 
with,  the  prize  in  an  instant. 

**  Let's  overtake  them,"  cried  Maunsell, 

catching 
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catehing  Ellen  Neville  round  the  wsast, 

vvho  ha[ppened  to  be  just  near  him.    He 

did  not  give  hier  time  to  reply,  but  shot 

after  the    chair,    and.  was   past  it  in  a 

moment.     The  winding  of  the  stream 

soon  concealed  them  from  view,  and'  it 

was  many  minutes  before  they  returned! 

The  exlMrcise  had  given  a  vivid  glow  to 

the  cheek  of  £llen,  and  a  more  brilliant 

lustre  to  her  eyes ;  she  came  off  the  ice 

directly,  when  Mr.  Maunsell  seizing  hold 

<rf  lady  Bateman^  set  off  with  her  in  the 

same  direction  he  had  gone  with  EUen, 

and  was  full  as  long  a  time  before  they 

returned  again  in  sight. 

**  Oh !"  cried  her  ladyship,  nearly  out  of 
breath  with  the  exercise,  **  we've  been 
chalking  out  a  ball-room,  for  Mr.  Maunsell 
has  ciit  all  manner  of  beautiful  devices  oil 
tlie  ice,  and  he  has  whirPd  me  round  as  if 
we  were  waltzing,  till  my  htead  swinis." 
^^  I  suppose  he  was  practising  the  sanid 
devices  with  Miss  Neville,**  said  lady- 
Mary. 

"He 
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'*  He  doe?  .oc4  :Wimtto  pmcAia^,  H  abPoU 
seem,^  retiiirnGd  l^isp  Ciu»€groii»  whaolv 
sepired  there  wa$  more  im^niog  thao  met 
^e  ear  in  her  ladydiip's .  wofda ;  f'beis 
px>  ffeat  Bfi  ^ept  alr^y<'' 
.  ^Particularly  in  devices,  it  should ap* 
pear/'  irpnicdly  added  Miss  'Stradfinrd. 

^  ^'-^  !**  cri/ed  Mi«s  Cameron^  with  an 
Aiiected  ttgh^  '*a  little  mi's  a  dangerous 
thing— that'g  the  cause  of  you^aiOd  I  bemg 
}eft  on  the  shelf,  Mi«  ^trndfotd^'', 
.  ^*  Answer  f(¥r  youwelfi  pray,  i^MSfeCW 
werop,'*  returned  (the  others  "wHIi  a  most 
indignant  look.  '  .    ^ 

^*  You  are  right,''  cried  Matilda  Gama- 
ron,  not  at  all  resenti^l ;  *^  it  is  impossible 
I  could  be  your  gpdmptheb" :      ;    . 

**  I  hate  to  s^  ladjiejs^  Bpan^ng/'  obscorved 
lord  Sinclair,  coming  towards  tlv^ie  two^ 
i|nd  observing  something  of  satire  is  boA 
their  ^pGmiit;^n9n9es ;  ^Hfaey  ten  only  fidi 
out  abo)it  l^j^r.  lovjers^  or  UieMr  A:«sses; 
and  ijeaVtelai^^  :> 

''  Neither  are  worth  the  trouble;'^  «tt 

Miss 
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Mi%  Cameron.  laughLogly ;  "  only  I  just 
now  acknowledged  I  bad  no  tover~did  I 
not.  Miss  Stradford  ?" 

"  But  you  liave,  I  eould  be  almost  cer- 
tain," observed  bis  lordship ;  "  and  if  so — " 
:  '*  m  keep  him  if  I  can,"  hastily  added 
Miss  Cameron. 

"He  will  probably  not  wish  to  escape 
you,"  returned  bis  lordship  ;  "  once  loved, 
I  should  think,  Miss  Cameron— «nd  for 
ever." 

Miss  Cameron  curtsied  with  a  most 
enchanting  smile — "  I  hope  so,  lord  Sin- 
clair," said  she;  "and  I  shall  be  an  emblem 
of  constancy." 

The  smile  was  recognized  by  his  lord- 
ship— Matilda  took  the  arm  of  Ellen,  and 
the  party  became  more  general.  They  all 
walked  home  to  the  abbey,  but  whether 
by  accident  or  design,  Mr.  Grosvenor  got 
the  arm  of  lady  Bateman,  Mr.  Maunsell 
that  of  Miss  Cameron  and  Miss  Neville, 
while  lord  Sinclair  attended  the  rest  of 
the  ladies,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
other 
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btber  gentlemen  who  had  joined  th^  com* 
pany  on  the  ice.  Lady  Bateman  walked 
on  with  Mr.  Grosvenor,  and  they  appeared 
to  eiiter  into  deep  conversation  ;  they  got 
considerably  ahead  of  their  party,  and  at 
length  wholly  disappeared  from  it .  The 
circumstance  was  probably  not  noticed, 
at  least  there  was  no  observation  made  of 
it;  and  they  saw  no  more  of  her  ladyship 
until  they  met  together  in  the  drawing- 
room  before  dinner* 
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WOMAN'S   WIT 

AND 

MAN'S  WISDOM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ISiR  John  Bateman  bad  remained  at  this 
period  a  considerable  time  longer  in  the 
society  of  bis  gay  lady,  than  he  had  of  late 
been  used  to  do ;  and  this  circumstance 
must  be  attributed  to  the  pleasure  he  ex- 
perienced in  the  re-fiieeting  with  Mr. 
Maunsell,  the  visit  of  sir  Archibald  Ca- 
meron, and  that  of  lord  Sinclair,  those 
three  gentlemen  holding  individually  a 
very  high  place  in  his  estiiaation.  Of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Maunsell,  indeed,  he  could 
form  nothing  greater  than  he  believed 
▼oi..  II.  B  him 
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him  to  possess,  whether  as  a  public  or  a 
private  one.  Sir  John  had  known  him 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  and  knew 
him  to  be,  in  every  gradation  of  one  and 
the  other,  of  noble,  generous,  liberal,  ho- 
nourable principle. 

With  regard  to*that  momentary  ebulli- 
tion of  admiration,  so  warmly  expressed 
by  him  for  Ellen  Neville,  sir  John  would 
have  thought  it  little  better  than  romance 
from  almost  any  other  man;  but  Maunsell 
was  of  so  different  a  character  to  many,  in 
respect  to  females  particularly,  that  he  «ras 
tempted  to  give  more  cnedit  to  his  wcids 
than  mere  common-place  rhapsody ;  imd  a 
subsequent  con  versaticui,  after  two  or  thpee 
weeks,  established  a  conviction  in  sir 
John's  mind,  of  Mr.  Maunsell  b^g  seri^ 
ously  attached  to  Ellen.  It  was  not  fixun 
her  personal  beauty  alone,  but  her  roiod 
was  richly  gifted ;  and  her  guardian  bad 
no  reason  to  do^ibt  but  that  his  adopted 
c^ild  was  as  amiable  in  disposition,  and  in 
every  virtuous  quality  that  could  gif^ 
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grace  to  beauty,  as  that  beauty  was  pre- 
eminent Yet  still  Mr.  Maunsell  was  so 
high  in  rank  and  wealth,  so  desirable  a 
connexion  to  any  family,  be  theirs  what  it 
might,  that  the  worthy  baronet  discarding 
every  thought  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  beloved  Ellen,  even  while  he  believed 
she  would  reflect  honour  on  the  highest 
station,  was  cautious  how  he  panegyrized 
her  merits,  that  it  should  not  appear,  even 
to  Maunsell,  he  advanced  any  claim  in  her 
favour  to  win  him,  beyond  what  his  own 
observations  might  lead  him  to  discover : 
but,  urged  by  the  lover,  sir  John  freely 
gave  his  permission  and  consent,  that  Mr. 
Maunsell  should  urge  his  suit,  and  win,  if 
he  could,  the  heart  and  hand  of  his  lovely 
enslaver — "  Which  should  you  do,  Maun- 
sell," added  sir  John,  "  wherever  I  may 
he,  let  me  know,  and  I'll  hasten  to  bestow 
on  you,  in  the  name  of  her  father,  the  ob- 
ject so  dear  to  your  wishes." 

It  was  understood  then  by  Mr.  Maun- 
it  2  sell, 
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sell,  that  sir  John  intended  going  off  very 
soon  to  Italy. — "  I  wish  much  to  visit 
Florence,**  said  he,  "  Rome,  and  Naples, 
to  neither  of  which  have  I  yet  been  ;  and 
I  intend  devoting  some  of  the  months  of 
this  new  year  to  that  purpose.  You  have 
been  to  all  those  places,  Maunsell.** 

"  Yes,**  answered  Maunsell;  "  and  have 
no  doubt  of  your  finding  as  much  plea- 
sure in  your  visit  there,  as  I  have  done, 
my  dear  guardian.  Florence,  the  capital 
of  Tuscany,  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
Italy  ;  the  bridges,  of  white  marble — the 
palaces— the  street— the  statues— the  paint- 
ings— the  beautiful  river  Arno — and  the 
chapels,  particularly  that  of  Lorenzo,  all 
encrusted  with  jewels;  you  will  be  en- 
chanted, sir  John.  When  Ellen  is  mine.  Til 
take  her  there  too." 

"  Oh,  then  you  are  sure  of  her  being 
yours?"  said  sir  John,  smiling. 

"  I  will  make  sure  of  her,  if  I  possibly 
can,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  and  I  shall  take  her  off  directly 

to 
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-to  visit  all  those  places,  and  you  can  re- 
turn with  us.  It  will  be  a  double  induce^ 
ment  for  Ellen's  coming,  I  know,  to  have 
your  company. ** 

*•  We  shall  go  to  the  carnival  at 
Rome,^  said  sir  John ;  "  Ellen  would  be 
delighted." 

''  And  as  beautiful  as  the  Roman  wo- 
men Mre^**  observed  Mr.  Maunsell — "  and 
all  the  women  throughout  and  in  Italy  are 
beautiful — ^yet  I  think  Ellen  would  bear 
-no  small  portion  of  admiration  (xc  compa- 


rison.** 


"  Lovers,  like  mothers,"  cried  sir  John, 
facetiously,  *^  think  the  object  of  their  af- 
fection must  be  as  engaging  in  the  eyes  of 
every  other  person  as  in  theirs;  and  I 
really  believe,  with  respect  to  the  former, 
this  opinion  has  created  a  great  deal  of  ill- 
timed,  unfounded  jealousies.  Yet  a  man 
may  admire  twenty  handsome  women, 
and  not  be  in  love  with  one  of  them.  I 
believe  jealousy  a  very  baneful  passion,  so 
pray  you,  Maunsell,  never  encourage  it ; 
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or  if  it  should  be  in  your  nature,  nevel' 
marry  a  handsome  woman.** 

Maunsell  laughed-^  *^  I  don't  know 
that  I  am  of  a  jealous  disposition,  my  dear 
guardian/  he  said ;  *'  but  if  I  am,  I  will 
not  be  so  if  I  can  help  it;  and  I  will  nmr- 
ry  Ellen  Neville,  if  I  can  get  hen  Be- 
sides, you  have  nothing  to  say,**  be  added, 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  look- 
ing up  in  his  face ;  ^  did  not  you  marry  a 
beautiful  woman?'* 

**  I  did,**  very  laconically  answered  sir 
John,  and  he  stuck  his  lips  together  in  a 
very  particular  form,  as  though  he  closed 
them  against  further  conversation  on  that 
subject.  m 

Maunsell  was  keen-sighted  enough  to 
notice  it,  therefcMre  made  no  more  obser* 
vation  that  way. 

"  With  respect  to  Naples,**  Maunsell 
resumed  of  their  former  discourse,  ^^  its 
situation  is  the  finest  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed, sloping  down  to  the  sea ;  its  diraate  is 
delicious ;  and  the  bouses  are  flat-rooAd, 

and 
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and  coveted  with  gardens':  tbe  lazzaroni 
are  very  UmMesotne^  and  these  poor 
creatures^  exceed  by  far  the  number  of 
wealthier  inhabitants ;  besides,  I  actually 
believe  those  parsons  would  not  be  so  idH 
oould  they  get  any  thing  to  do." 

'*  It  is  not  near  so  large  a  city  as  Rome^ 
I  believe?''  said  sir  Jofan« 

''By  no  xneahs,'*  answered  Maunsell, 
'•  therefore  not  so  many  noble  edifices ; 
but  sotne  of  tbose^  and  its  streets,  are  by 
&r  supericNr  to  aay  there ;  and  the  nobility 
aie  so  fond  of  shew  ajid  splendour,  that,  to  a 
stranger,  their  dress,  equipage,  and  attend- 
ants^ would  present  them  a  much  richer 
class  than  they  actually  are.'* 

"  It  is  to  their  not  being  over  wealthy, 
and  their  love  of  pomp,**  observed  sir  John, 
••  is  probably  owing  so  many  of  those 
wretched  poor*~tbe  lazzaroni^  as  you  call 
them ;  fcnr  all  their  money  is  expended  on 
parade,  instead  of  relieving  their  fellow- 
citizens  distress." 

"  But  the  evil,  if  it  be  one  to  them,  has 
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existed^  and  will  always  exist,"  repficd 
Maunsell,  "  unless  some  convulsion  in  po- 
litics should  overset  its  present  system, 
and  give  it  a  new  dynasty .~ 

"  Yet  still,"  said  sir  John,  «•  the  king- 
dom is  exposed  to  the  siroc  winds,  and  the 
eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius;  add  to 
which,  those  lazzaroni  would  not  scruple 
putting  a  man  out  of  the  world  quicker 
sometimes  than  he  came  into  it." 

"The  latter  is  an  event  will  happen 
sometimes,"  answered  Maunsell,  "  and 
then  it  principally  arises  from  jealousy. 
To  speak  of  the  country  in  geneial  term^ 
it  has,  like  most  others,  disadvantages,  as 
well  as  great  ad  vanftiges.  The  siroc  winds 
are  certainly  very  disagreeable ;  but  they 
only  occur  at  one  period  of  the  year,  I 
think  somewhere  about  May ;  and  Mount 
Vesuvius  is  one  of  the  grand  objects  of 
nature,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  awful. 
You  will  visit  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  and  trace  in  their  destruo- 

tion 
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lion  the  tremendous  eiFects  of  its  mighty 
eruptions." 

"  And  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  crater 
.likewise,"  added  sir  John,  "  if  it  be  pos- 
;aible  for  me  to  accomplish  the  under- 
taking." 

A  few  days  from  this.  Miss  Stafforth 
jierceiving  her  sister-in-law  to  make  no  dis- 
,position  for  proceeding  to  Towler  Lodge, 
and  concluding  from  the  observation  her 
.ladyship  had  made  respecting  the  incon- 
■venienee  of  their  all  travelling  together, 
mentioned  to  their  kind  host  and  hostess 
her  intention  of  quitting  their  hospitable 
roof  next  day  but  one.  Lady  Mary  hap- 
pened not  to  be  present,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  said  about  the  matter,  save 
-what,  in  due  politeness,  might  be  express- 
^ed  by  the  owners  of  the  mansion  at  losing 
her  society,  &c.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day,  lady  Mary  invited  Ellen  to  take  a 
drive  out  with  her  a  few  miles,  which  she 
.did  ;  and  at  their  return,  they  learned  Miss 
StaSbrth  was  gone.  Her  ladyship  appeared 
B  5  quite 
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know  our  ball»  lady  Mary— -lier  nu^etty's 
grand  night  ?"  looking  towarda  lady  Bate- 
man. 

.  "  Pho !  thatfs  a  century  off,"  cried  lady 
Mary.  **  Yet  why  should  I  make  any 
remark,  since  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me, 
bring  mysdf  to  name  any  particular  mc^ 
jnent  for  parting  from  my  dear  friends 
here.** 

**  Admirable!"  muttered  Miss  Strad- 
ford ;  but  it  was  only  the  curl  of  her  lips 
that  intimated  she  had  opened  them. 

Ellen  Neville  was  accustomed  frequent- 
ly to  obtain  some  of  the  choicest  hothouse 
flowers  from  the  gardener,  and  replenish 
the  vases  of  the  apartments  devoted  to 
the  company .  in  their  evening  parties ; 
and  this  little  attention  very  much  pleased 
lady  Bateman,  who  said  Ellen  had  par- 
ticular taste  in  their  arrangement.  She 
was  busied  one  forenoon  at  this  occupa- 
tion, in  a  ground-^oor  apartment,  whose 
windows  looked  into  a  shrubbery,  and 
one  of  them  lay  open,  notwithstanding 

the 
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the  cold ;  she  was  adjusting  some  roses 
and  myrtles  she  held  in  her  hand,  when 
suddenly  Mr.  Maunsell  sprang  in  at  the 
window. 

"  Should  not  I  make  a  famous  harle- 
quin, Miss  Neville  ?"  cried  he,  advancang. 
"  But  how  many  stratagems  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  does  that  sly  urchin  make 
his  votaries  encounter !" 

"  What  sly  urchin  ?"  said  Ellen.  "  But 
you  did  not  expect  to  find  him  here,  who- 
ever he  may  be." 

"  Dearest  Ellen,"  cried  Maunsell,  and 
was  taking  her  hand. 

She  blushed  deeply,  and  withdrawing 
it—"  Is  not  this  a  beautiful  rose,  Mr. 
Maunsell?"  said  she;  "  and  the  myrtle 
too?" 

"  Emblematic,"  he  cried,  "  of  that  little 
sly  fellow's  avocation.  Will  you  give 
that  rose  to  me,  Ellen  ?" 

She  presented  the  bouquet  to  him,  when 

again  seizing  her  hand,  a  declaration  and 

a  conversation  ensued,  which  left  her  in 

full 
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ftitt  pottession  of  his  sentimeiits,  and  give 
to  hitn,  through  her  oonfiision  dud  HniiM, 
a  hope  of  his  not  being  quite  iddiflfamt 
to  hen 

'*  I  am  not  my  own  mistmas.  Mr. 
Maunselly''  said  she,  and  the  flowers  she 
held  were  unconsdously  deqpmled  of  tibdr 
leavesi  instead  of  decorating  the  vasesL 
*'  Sir  John  Bateman  I  look  up  to  as  a  pa- 
rent." 

This  again  produced  the  explanation  of 
sir  John  Bateman's  having  approved  Mr. 
MaunselVs  addresses  to  her,  and  given  his 
full  approbation  to  them. 

**  But  you  shall  learn  of  himself,  dearest 
Ellen/'  said  Maunsell,  ^  what  bis  senti- 
ments are — ^leam  of  him  that  my  honour 
and  my  love  for  you  are  synonymous.** 

^  I  would  not  doubt  your  honour»  Mr. 
Maunsell/'  she  pronounced,  in  very  stroi^ 
expression — ''  But,**  and  she  smiled,  ^  you 
are  such  a  favourite  with  our  sex,  tha^  no 
doubt,  I  shall  be  very  much  envied.** 

'^  And  on  that  principle,  dearest  EUen,** 
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said  he—"  that  ia,"  and  he  laughed,  "  not 
with  respect  to  the  good  opinion  I  hold 
in  the  ladies'  favour,  but  that  really  I  ra- 
ther apprehend,  or  think — I  don't  know 
what — but  there  may  he  some  little  jea- 
lousy inherent  to  your  lovely  sex.  How- 
ever, my  sweet  Ellen,  be  that  as  it  may, 
sir  John  himself  is  of  opinion  that  a  little 
secrecy  for  awhile  may  be  as  well — that 
is,  until  we  all  meet  in  London,  in  a  few 
months,  when  I  shall  glory  in  sounding 
to  the  world  that  Ellen  Neville  is  the 
choice  of  my  heart  and  my  judgment, 
and  I  the  happy  fellow.  Dearest  Ellen — 
*  None  without  hope  ere  loved  the  bright- 
est fair,'  and  he  kissed  her  hand  fervently. 

"  And  love  will  hope "  she  was  going 

on  with  the  line,  when  he  arrested  her 
words. 

"  May  hope,"  lie  exclaimed,  "  Not  an- 
other sentence,  Ellen,  to  dissolve  the  dear 
extatic  hope .'"  and  he  bounded  from  the 
window  as  rapidly  as  he  had  entered  it. 

The  blush  still  crimsoned  Ellen's  cheek, 
and 
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and  Mn  Maunsell's  back  was  yet  seen 
passing  through  the  trees,  as  tiie  loom 
door  suddenly  opened. 

^  Ah !  a  rival,  by  Heavens  !*  exclaimed 
a  voice — and  Mr.  Grosvenor  rushed  in- 
darted  to  the  open  window— then  as  sud- 
denly stopped,  the  person  having  disap- 
peared. **  But  is  it  any  thing  more  than 
I  might  have  expected?  Oh,  Ellen T 
and  he  leaned  his  head  against  the  win- 
dow-frame, with  a  deep  and  despairing 
sigh.  ''  Oh,  Ellen,  Ellen  !'*  he  repeated, 
**  have  I  indeed  a  happy  rival?"* 

**  Sir  r*  said  Ellen,  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment, and  not  really  comprehending  him. 

*'  Ellen,  I  adore  you *'  Grosvenor  was 

beginning,  making  a  sudden  movement 
to  catch  her  hand,  which  she  as  hastily 
drew  back,  with  a  look  expressive  of  in- 
dignation. 

''  I  am  not  used  to  such  freedoms,  sir,*" 
she  said,  **  and  must  request  they  may 
not  be  repeated." 

^  Oh,  divine  creature!"  he  resumed, 

"who 
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"  who  can  look  on  you  without  adoration  ? 
I  will  pursue  you  throughout  the  world, 
and  win  you  to  my  love,  in  despite  of 
yourself!  Even  your  indignation  heigh- 
tens your  beauty  to  more  than  mortal  per- 
fection !" 

The  indignation  of  Ellen  was  subdued 
by  this  rhapsody,  and  a  laugh  took  place 
of  the  frown. — "  Well,  really,  Mr.  Gros- 
venor,"  said  she,  "  I  think  you  would 
make  an  excellent  tragedian — a  most  su- 
perior Richard  the  Third.  1  had  no  idea 
of  your  talents  that  way,  till  this  mo- 
ment." 

"  Unkind,  ungenerous,  sarcastic  girl !"  he 
•cried.  "  But  I'll  be  revenged — I  will,  by 
my  Maker !  I'll  tear  my  rival  piecemeal ! 
Ellen,  do  not  drive  me  mad !"  and  he  ac- 
tually seized  her  hand  with  violence. 

"  Wretch !"  she  repeated,  and  pulled 
her  hand  desperately  from  him,  "  your 
boldness  is  equal  to  your  insolence.  Be- 
gone !     I  despise  you !" 

"  I  care  not,"  he  cried;  "  you  drive  me 
to 


I 
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to  desperation,  and  I  wiU  have  jou.  Yes, 
by  Him  who~— Hah  U-^Sindair !  By 
jffim  I  was  going  to  invoke^  but  VU  wur 
nibilate  him  T  and  he  rasbed,  not  otst 
of  the  window,  though  lord  Sinclair  wis 
approaching  towards  it,  but  out  €i  the 
door,  which  he  shut  furiously  after  bim. 

His  lordship  came  up  to  the  window. 
_jr»  What  has  happened  yon,  EUen^*  he 
8«d»inalowtoDe;  '' and  who  is  thftt  gme 
out  of  the  room?*— you  ave  vexed  at  sone- 
thing*'' 

''  Yefik**  she  answereA-*^  and  yei  why 
should  I  ?  That  vile  creature  Grostenor 
~-ha0  been*-'--*^'' 

'*  Making  lore  to  you»  I  suppose,*  ad^ 
ded  k»d  Sindair,  laughing :  ^  you  see 
what  it  is,  EUen,  to  be  so  confounded^ 
handsome;  you  set  all  the  men's  heads 
spinning  like  tee-totums,  and  then  get 
into  a  passion  when  they  dedare  to  yot 
their  disaster." 

''  But  then  he  was  so  bold  and  ao  fix> 
ward^"  said  she ;  **  and  besides^  I  detest 

the 


the  man ; — I  really  wonder  how  lady  Bate- 
man  can  even  tolerate  his  company,  let 
alone  being  pleased  with  it.  If  he  ever 
presumes  to  repeat  his  nonsense  tome, 
I'll  complain  to  sir  John  Bateman  of  him." 

*•  Oh,  let  me  be  your  champion,  dear 
Ellen.  I'll  call  him  to  order,"  said  Sin- 
clair. 

"  Heaven  forbid,  lord  Sinclair !"  she 
exclaimed;  "  your  life  is  too  precious  to 
be  endangered  in  such  a  frivolous  cause. 
Oh  no,  Mr.  Grosvenor  will  learn  better, 
I  hope,  than  to  repeat  his  impertinence ; 
or,  if  he  should,  my  guardian  is  the  pro- 
per person  to  take  up  my  cause.  I  thank 
you,  however,"  and  as  she  spoke  the  latter 
words,  she  extended  her  hand  towards 
him,  as  stronger  expressing  her  thanks. 
He  kissed  it.  She  smiled — gave  him  a  tap 
with  it ;  when  he  directly  retired  from 
the  window,  and  she  having  finished  the 
arrangement  of  her  bowpots,  withdrew 
from  the  apartment. 

Now  it  so  happened,  lord  Sinclair  never 
appeared 
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appeared  very  particular  in  company  to 
Ellen.  He  offered  her,  in  common  with 
the  other  young  ladies,  the  same  degree 
of  respect  and  attention,  but  never  at- 
tempted to  kiss  her  hand  in  presence  of 
any  person,  unless  it  might  be  Miss  Ca- 
meron ;  and  here  he  did  so— -called  her  d^aat 
jE7/Z^7i— -offered  to  become  her  champioD 
against  a  daring  lover— -and  she  neither 
blushed,  hesitated,  or  looked  confused, 
but  rather  seemed  to  consider  those  things 
.  as  matters  of  course,  and  permitted  them 
with  impunity.  Very  strange  this !  but 
the  most  secret  transactions  will  some- 
times come  to  light  through  one  channel 
or  another. 

The  day  of  the  skaiting  party,  when 
Mr.  Maunsell  ran  away  with  Ellen  on  the 
ice,  if  he  employed  his  feet  in  forming 
devices,  he  employed  his  tongue  in  speak- 
ing a  language  very  generally  understood 
by  young  ladies,  however  they  may  pre- 
tend not  to  understand  it.  It  was  just  so 
with  this  young  lady,   notwithstanding 

she 
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she  possessed  as  little  afFectation  as  most 
of  her  sex ;  but  there  is  a  modesty  inhe« 
rent,  or  should  be  so,  in  all  females  of  de- 
licate feelings,  which  presents  additional 
charms  in  bashfulness,  and  they  hesitate 
to  give  ear  to  what  even  they  wish  to  be- 
lieve; and  particularly  if  a  declaration 
should  be  at  all  couched  in  ambiguous 
terms,  or  rather  in  diffident  ones,  from  the 
lover.  Such  was  the  case  that  time  be* 
tween  Mr.  Maunsell  and  Ellen ;  he  brought 
an  additional  glow  on  her  cheek,  by  the 
warmth  of  his  expressions,  while  he  at 
times  arrested  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments to  lean  over  the  chair,  and  address 
language  to  her  she  never  had  heard  from 
him  before;  it  was  tender,  affectionate,  ar- 
dent, yet  still  not  fully  expressive ;  there 
was  no  time  indeed  for  any  particular  de- 
daration,  and  Ellen  knew  not  how  to  con- 
strue his  words;  they  were  not,  however, 
unpleasing  to  her  ear,  and  she  hardly  ad- 
mitted them  to  dwell  on  it  as  mere  words 
of  form  or  compliment. 

Maunsell 
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he,  stopping  short,  of  a  sudden,  in  a 
spot  where  he  judged  it  likely  there  were 
no  listeners — *'  you  don't  suppose  I  haye 
been  so  blind  not  to  see  your  wish  of 
avoiding  any  private  conversation  with 
me,  since  my  coming  here.** 

''  Why  should  I  ?"  she  replied.  *'  You 
mistake,  Grosvenor ;  it  was  all  acddaitally 
if  I  did  so," 

^*  No  matter  what  it  was,**  he  answered; 
'<  it  is  not  worth  an  argument— only  I 
have  caught  you  now.  You  guess  what 
has  brought  me  to  the  abbey,  I  dare  say." 

**  The  pleasure  of  seeing  your  friends, 
no  doubt,**  said  she. 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  returned ;  "  I  can 
see  them  in  town ;  and  some  of  my  friends 
wish  me,  I  dare  say,  at  the  devil — as  well 
as  my  visit." 

"  Agreed,"  thought  her  ladyship,  for  she 
did  not  give  utterance  to  the  word. 

"  There  is  a  tryiing  concern  of  money 
matters  between  us,  lady  Bateman,**  re- 
sumed Grosvenor ;  **  and  the  period  for 

its 
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its  liquidation  being  expired  some  weeks 
i^— and  I  most  cursedly  out  at  the  elbows, 
and  up  to  my  ears — ay,  by  the  lord  Harry ! 
over  head  and  all  in  debt.  I  am  come  for 
the  purpose  of  having  this  matter  settled ; 
it  will  be  a  help  to  me  just  at  present, 
that  I  have  not  a  shilling  to  call  my  own." 

**  Nor  I  neither,  Grosvenor,"  sighed  out 
her  ladyship ;  **  and  as  to  paying  a  debt 
of  honour  J  you  may  call  it,  I  have  not  a 
pound  towards  paying  a  bill  to  my  trades- 
people." 

•*  That's  not  my  concern,"  he  coolly  an- 
swered ;  **  I  have  only  to  do  with  my  own 
business.  Money  I  want,  and  money  I 
must  have^  that's  flat !" 

**  So  you  may,  Grosvenor,"  said  she, 
•*  but  not  from  me :  I  have  it  not,  I  tell 
you ;  and  as  to  that  foolish  bond,  it  was  a 
waste  of  money,  after  all,  when  the  stamp 
for  it  was  bought." 

"  Why  so— or  how  so,  pray,  madam  ?" 
returned  he,  more  gruffly  than  agreeably. 

"  Because,"  she  answered,  with  one  of 
VOL.  II.  c  her 
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her  most  peculiarly  bewitching  mules  in 
his  fac&~^  because*  Grofivenofr  deaf --aad 
she  lowered  her  voices— '^  you. never  meaa 
to  enforce  its  payment-^I  know  joaiieoer 
did!" 

But  the  day  of  witchery  was  gone  by; 
the  smiles  of  the  beautiful  JPanny  Oli- 
phant  no  longer  held  out  alure  or  atbarm. 
*'  The  devil  you  didn't !"  exdiumed  he; 
*^  then  you  never  were  so  egregious^:  JAil?: 
taken  in  all  your  life ! — I  not  only  alwqi» 
intended,  but  insist  upon  it ;  and  lude^s 
the  bond  is  redeemed  within  a  few  days, 
or  an  equivalent  equal  to  the  discharge  of 
it,  as  soon,  I  must — nay,  by  £[eave»Si 
Fanny,  I'll " 

"  Hush,  for  mercy's  sake,  GrosvenorT 
she  cried,  clapping  her  hand  on  his  mouth. 

Should  any  one  be  within  hearing !'' 
I  don't  care  a  curse  for  any  one,"  he 
answered,  throwing  her  hand  off.     "  You 
know  me  of  old,  Fanny." 

"  Grosvenor,  you'll  ruin  me !"  cried  lady 
Bateman,  beginning  to  be  alarmed. 

'*  What 
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**  What  the  devil  consequence  T  cried 
he:  *'it  seems  you  have  neither  honour 
nor  gratitude  in  you.'" 

"  We'U  not  mention  either  at  present, 
Grosvenor,"  said  she,  very  significantly. 

**  Right,"  cried  he;  "  we  need  not  cavil 
about  the  honour  of  either  of  us,  I  ima* 
gine;  therefore,  in  plain  terms,  when  can 
you  give  me  the  money  ?** 

**  Heaven  only  knows,"  she  answered : 
"  don't  I  tell  you  I  have  not  a  penny  ? — 
and  as  for  five  thousand  pounds*-'-^" 

"  And  the  interest,  if  you  please,  lady 
Bateman,"  added  he»  with  quickness : 
**  four  years  interest  upon  five  thousand 
pounds,  at  five  per  cent.  I  shall  not  ask 
more  than  the  common  interest  on  the 
principal — ^although  you  never  paid  a  sti- 
ver of  that  yet." 

"  I  think  you're  a  Jew,  Grosvenor," 
observed  her  ladyship,  endeavouring  at 
something  like  a  smile. 

^*  Jew  or  Christian,  lady  Bateman,"  said 
he,  "  I'll  have  my  bond;* 

c2  "Oh, 
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*•  Oh,  you  old  Shylock  !*•  she  thought, 
but  did  not  say  it.  "  I'll  try,  Grosvenor,* 
said  she,  **  and  borrow  a  little  money  far 
you,  for  your  present  necessities:  I  can  do 
no  more  just  now,  if  I  can  even  do  that* 

"  Borrow  a  little  money  for  your  he 
contemptuously  repeated ;  ^  Fanny,  you 
have  not  got  a  fool  to  deal  with  * 

"Whatever  I  may  a  rogue T  thought 
she  again. 

"  Therefore,**  went  he  on,  "  I  am  not  to 
be,  nor  will  I  be  bamboozled ;  and  though 
you  may  think,  for  my  own  sake,  I'd  be 
as  silent  tis  the  grave — --" 

**  Would  you  were  quietly  laid  there  T 
thought  her  ladyship  once  more. 

"  Yet  I  care  very  little  about  myselfi 
and  I'll  sell  a  secret  worth  a  Jew'^s  eye  to 
him  who  will  not  hesitate  paying  a  Jew's 
price  for  its  possession ;  so  think  me  cap- 
able of  daring  to  do  all  I  say,  and  I  ^ve 
you  a  week  longer  to  prepare  yourself." 

"And  even  if  I  could  procure  the  means 
of  liquidating  this  engagement,"  said  sbe^ 

"  what 
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•*  wbat  security  could  I  have  that  you 
would  keep  your  faith  inviolate,  or  that 
you  might  not  hold  this  unfortunate  trans- 
action  in  ten-orem  over  me  against  your 
necessities  at  another  time  ?" 

"  Your  opinion  is  very  liberal,  however," 
said  he  with  a  sneer :  "  but  do  you  find 
the  money,  and  I'll  take  care  to  silence 
your  most  alarming  apprehensions,  by  giv- 
ing you  my  signature,  averring  it  was  a 
falsity  I  propagated  to  extort  money  from 
you.  The  devil's  in  it  if  that  wont  satisfy 
you,  to  make  myself  out  the  blackest 
scoundrel  in  creation.  But  I  should  be 
secure  in  my  own  safety,  convinced  that 
you  would  never  let  it  be  seen  by  mortal 
eyes,  unless  my  own  conduct  called  for  its 
discovery." 

Lady  Bateman  sighed,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  was  silent. — "  It  is  wholly  impos- 
sible, Grosvenor,"  said  she,  after  a  while, 
"  I  could  procure  any  thing  Uke  that  sum. 
I  durst  not  ask  sir  John  to  advance  me  any ; 
he  would  not  give  me  a  shilling  beyond 
c  3  my 
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my  income  to  save  my  life,  I  think.  I 
know  of  no  resource  but  asking  Miss  Fult- 
ney  to  lend  me  ahundred  pounds  for  you; 
and  Heaven  knows/'  her  ladyship  -again 
at  her  thoughts,  ^  I  owe  her  more  blMtidy 
than  ever  I  can  repay  hen** 

"  Ay,  by  G— d,"  he  cried,  *^  th^re^s  a 
fine  speculation!  Get  me Pillteey for ^a 
wife,  and  Tm  d— d.  Fan,  if  I  dati^t  give 
you  twenty  thousand  the  npfoment^  Sm 
marrieidP 

^'Psha!  what  nonsrase  r  (twenty  thoup 
sand  pounds  her  ladyship  thought  Bgm). 
*^  She  would  not  look  at  you,  Grosvenor; 
and  you  don't  think  I  dare  piropose  <suoh 
a  thing  to  Miss  Pultney.'* 

*•  As  to  your  daring,  Fanny,**  said  he^ 
"  I  know  you  dare  do  much.  What  you 
will,  or  wish  to  do,  I  don't  know.  But 
come — I  helped  you  in  a  similar  way  be- 
fore, and  the  least  you  i^n  do  now  is  to 
return  the  obligation." 

**  There  was  soTne  difference  how^iWf% 

Gr6Bi^en(»ri" 
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Groftvmor^'^   said  her  ladyship,  looking 
oofiidmnP^f  bcn^own  beauty. 

^toKTtoof  cAttght  her  meaning.^— ^  You 
wk^Very  ^H  in  yoiir  day,"  said  he,  with 
iBi  great-dedi  of  nonchaUince^  ''  but  what 
rigtiifiM  that  now  ?  the  day  is  gone  by," 

fg.  there  any  thmg  m  mortifying  to  a 
handsofl&e : woman,  and  still  in  her  prime, 
tbffid  to  itisiDiiale  she  is  what  they  call  a — 
0MJfeeh!  These  kind  of  reflections  can 
ti^€fr  aOtiaid  ohe  of  your  plain  every^day 
ldojdi:^%«3es,^ho,  having  nothing  to  ap- 
l^riSlend  frdm  the  advances  of  old  Time 
but  the  natural  encroachments  of  old  age, 
18  spaKd  the  sigh  of  regret  at  losing  what 
they  ivever  possessed,  or  the  pity  of  those 
^0  might  envy  what  they  never  had^ 
themselves. 

Lady  Bateman  sighed  again ;  it  was  at 
one  of  those  fleeting  ideas  of  the  versati* 
My  of  man's  taste,  or  rather  his  afiections. 
Her  ladyship  perceived  no  change  in  her 
beauty  for  the  worse  since  Grosvenor  first 
saw  her ;  in  her  own  opinion,  indeed,  the 

c  4  change 
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change  was  for  the  better.  She  was  then 
four-and-t wenty ;  she  was  now  scarce  two- 
and-thirty ;  and  could  she  have  stood  still 
here,  had  preferred  the  tout  ensemble 
of  the  latter,  to  the  former  age.  She  was 
more  the  elegant  woman  of  fiishion  — 
more  em  bon  point,  without  a  symmetrical 
grace  being  encroached  on.  In  short,  she 
was  a  very  fine  woman,  and  her  veryvront 
enemies  could  not  say  against  it  Lady 
Bateman  was  a  dazzling  brunette,  a  &ofi 
cast  of  countenance,  black  sparkling  eyes^ 
and  the  finest  dark  auburn  hair.  Then 
her  smile  was  so  peculiarly  beautiful !  If 
sir  John  Bateman  had  been  fascinate^ 
there  was  every  excuse  for  him ;  and  bad 
^not  h6r  love  of  power,  shew,  conquest,  plea- 
*  sure,  so  astounded  his  senses,  and  broke 
the  charm  which  had  ensnared  him— >4iad 
she  been  moderate  in  her  pleasures,  or 
stolen  her  desires  on  him  by  degrees, 
she  probably  had  ruled  his  inclinations  to 
her  wishes ;  but  so  quickly  did  her  lady- 
ship rush  on  the  advantages  her  new  rank 

held 
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held  out  for  her  pursuit  of  them»  that  she 
gave  no  time  to  let  it  be  imagined  the 
sudden  elevation  had  enticed  her;  she 
shewed  the  white  feather  instantly^  and  sir 
John  saw  he  had  been  duped. 

Grosvenor  now  had  lady  Bateman  so 
completely  in  his  power,  that  she  dreaded 
to  do  or  say  any  thing  which  might  irri- 
tate him,  for  she  was  fully  aware  he  was 
t>ne  of  those  characters  capable  of  doing 
all  and  every  thing  they  might  say,  if  pro- 
voked  to  it;  and  as  he  told  her  he  cared 
little  for  himself,  she  was  aware  he  had  no- 
thing to  care  about ;  for  he  had  no  charac- 
ter to  lose,  if  it  were  to  be  fully  investi- 
gated. She  however  saw  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  friends  with  him ;  and 
having  once  informed  her  of  what  she  al- 
ready guessed  at — the  cause  of  his  visit  to 
the  abbey,  her  ladyship  had  no  longer 
any  wish  for  avoiding  particular  conversa- 
tion with  him,  unless  that  of  being  careful 
it  should  not  be  too  obvious  to  others. 

Lady  Bateman  knew  well  that  Gros- 

c  5  venor 
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venor  had  not  a  shilling  he  coulcl  cafl  Im 
own,  nor  had  he  had  for  many  years—ke 
was  literally  living  by  his  vnts,  or  gam- 
bling ;  and  she  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  was  versed  in  aU  its  sciences,  as 

0 

the  most  perfect  adept.  He  visited  aS  the 
infernal  abodes  of  the  systematical  prac- 
titioners belonging  to  this  class  of  gtnOe- 
men,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  tfadr 
ways  and  means.  Tet  still  he  pnrsued 
this  kind  of  resource  with  so  mudi  catr- 
tion,  that  it  was  not  to  many  bis  pursuits 
were  known :  besides,  what  was  there  to 
be  said  for  his  merely  being  a  gamester? 
he  followed  the  example  of  many  men 
superior  to  himself  in  rank  and  cons^ 
quence—  it  was,  at  the  worst,  but  a  dan- 
gerous propensity,  which  might  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  fortune  and  situation— - 
still  was  but  a  folly,  although  bordering 
on  vice;  but  then  the  injflry  was  to  him- 
self, and  the  pursuit  exemplified  in  the 
highest  classes  of  life. 

Such  was  the  sophistry  of  Mn  G&wve- 

nor 
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nor  under  his  own  delusive  argument,  that 
in  the  society  he  was  at  present  in,  he  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  of  his  more  danger- 
ous qualifications  being  in  the  least  sus- 
pected, let  alone  known  ;  and  he  was  very 
tenacious  in  his  play  here,  whenever  he 
sat  down  to  the  card-table,  or  made  a  party 
at  billiards,  or  such  like,  and  careful  not 
to  do  any  thing  which  might  in  the  most 
trifling  degree  implicate  his  respectability. 
He  would  rather  at  times  avoid  play  than 
enter  into  it ;  and  when  he  did  the  latter, 
he  was  generally  successful  in  his  win- 
nings, even  playing  the  fairest  game :  but 
the  cause  was,  he  played  well  at  all  games 
of  chance,  and  might  seldom  be  a  loser 
perhaps,  only  in  certain  company  he  often 
played  carelessly,  lest  it  should  be  in  the 
least  thought  he  managed  the  cards  un- 
fairly. He  had  adopted  this  forbearance 
of  good  luck  in  his  visit  at  the  abbey 
since  his  arrival;  and  having,  as  he  con- 
cluded, established  his  claim  as  a  good 
card-player  —  a  fortunate  one  —  and,  of 
c  6  course. 
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course,  a  fair  one,  he  thought  it  pornble 
he  might  step  out  a  little,  and  deviate 
from  the  straight  line,  to  replenish  his 
purse  a  little,  until  lady  Bateman  fulfilled 
her  engagement,  of  which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  in  his  own  mind  he  was  little  san- 
guine of  her  doing  at  present ;  but  as  he 
thought  she  knew  him  not  a  little,  be 
would  rather  make  her  a  friend  than  aa 
.enemy,  but  only  for  the  moment,  when  be 
could  raise  a  contribution  in  a  &vourable 
quarter  for  his  present  necessities,  and  en- 
able him  to  appear  as  great  a  man  as  the 
best  of  them,  while  he  remained  here  ait 
least ;  yet  with  all  this  he  was  determined 
the  bond  should  be  paid  off  to  the  utmost 
farthing. 

Lady  Bateman,  in  the  meanwhile,  i^as 
setting  her  wits  to  work  to  discover  some 
feasible  plan  of  satisfying  Grosvenor.  Li- 
quidating her  debt  entirely,  and  at  once, 
was  wholly  impossible — her  yearly  income 
allowed  by  her  husband  was  generally  ex- 
pended by  the  time  it  was  due,  or  if  not, 

sbe 
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«lie  ooCiId  never  spare  a  shilling  of  it  to 
sinistdr  demands.  What  a  fool  she  thought 
she  had  been,  in  giving  this  bond  at  ali^ 
only  in  the  fact  of  the  matter,  she  hoped 
it  never  cduld  be  claimed^ — ^that  is,  tha^t 
Grosvenor  might  be  out  of  the  world,  or 
ouit  of  the  way,  some  manner  or  another. 
However,  here  he  was,  and  here  was  this 
unfortunate  paper ;  and  here  she  was  with- 
out the  power  (it  might  be  said  too,  if  she 
had  the  means,  without  the  will)  of  .dis- 
charging her  engagement.  She  had  said, 
the :  only  thing  she  could  do  was  to  try 
and  borrow  a  sum  for  him  of  Miss  Pult- 
un. But  that  was  spoken  rather  in  ran- 
dom, or  more  properly  with  a  design  pf 
pacify ing  him ;  her  ladyship  was  already 
tolerably  deep  in  Miss  Pultney's  debt,  and 
might  want  her  assistance  again.  If  she 
borrowed  money  of  her  at  present,  it  must 
be  under  the  plea  of  its  being  for  her  own 
particular  use :  and  if  in  the  course  of  some 
time  she  actually  wanted  any,  how  could 
she  pretend  to  solicit  such  repeated  draws 

on 
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on  her  friendship  ?  Besides^  nothing  vxu 
der  a  few  hundreds  would  sttttefy  GrcMnre' 
nor^s  immediate  demands  as  an  advanee^ 
and  wealthy  as  was  Miss  Puling,  Jkdj 
Bateman  was  conscious  sadi  demands 
must  at  length  weary  or  disgust  that 
young  lady.  It  was  more  her  ladysfaop'k 
interest  to  keep  friends  (in  appeaiande 
however)  with  Miss  Pultpey,  than  make 
a  breach  with  her;  but  if  the^  friendship 
of  lady  Bateman  was  to  be  analyzed^  it 
would  be  found  that  she  felt  neither  lore 
or  friendship  for  any  creature  which  did 
not  arise  from  interested  motives,  with 
the  exception  of  her  own  little,  daughter 
Julia.  She  loved  her— -it;  would  be  unna- 
tural if  she  did  not ;  at  the  same.titb^  tiu|t 
her  ladyship  never  sacrificed  her  pleasures 
to  the  caUs  of  the  nursery— >she  never,  bad 
—yet  Julia  was  the  person  it '  might  be 
said  her  ladyship  loved  fw  herself  only. 

Lady  Bateman  thought  and  thought, 
and  still4he  could  not  think  how  to  raise 
this  money.    It  once  struck  her  to  pawn 

her 
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I^^hat  cduld  she  do  without 
them?  She  was  in  the  country  besides; 
there  were  no  means  of  accomplishing 
such  a  thing  there ;  or  there,  or  any  where, 
how  should  she  redeem  them  again  ?  That 
plan  was  set  aside ;  it  was  one  not  to  be 
considered  of  a  second  time.  But  there 
was  a  something  floated  in  her  head,  which, 
in  the  present  moment  of  exigency,  might 
raise  a  contribution,  without  raising  a  de- 
mand. It  required  address,  however,  to 
manage  the  business,  so  as  to  steer  her 
clear  of  being  either  a  proposer  or  a  pro- 
moter of  it.  Grosvenor  was  to  be  the 
ostensible  benefiter ;  but  to  save  her  lady- 
ship from  any  reflection  he  might  be  in- 
clined to  make  at  some  future  time,  per- 
haps of  her  share  in  the  concern,  she  would 
leave  the  proposal  to  come  from  himself^ 
and  then  act  according  to  her  own  judg- 
ment. 

It  happened  most  a-propos  for  her  lady- 
ship's honourable  speculation,  that  Gros- 
venor'a  thoughts  had  ran  upon  the  same 
admirable 

\ I 
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admirable  plan  of  raising  the  wind ;  and 
he  too  conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  the 
original  proposition  within  the  sphere  oi 
lady  Bateman's  happy  conceptions.  And 
here  too  the  better  genius  of  her  ladyship 
favoured  her  designs;  for  though  she 
might  have  the  credit  of  being  the  gene- 
rou8  proposer  of  a  plan  to  assist  a  friend^ 
yet  he  must  be  the  acting  agent ;  and  be 
it  on  what  scheme  it  might,  whether  in 
bubble  companies,  shares,  or  loans,  all 
being  the  happy  speculations  of  the  times, 
like  those,  her  ladyship  would  only  turn 
out  to  be  an  unconscious  agent,  and  whol- 
ly ignorant  of  the  design.  Grosvenor, 
however,  had  her  now  in  his  power,  and 
she  must  play  her  cards  as  deeply  as  he 
did  his.  Their  duplicity  was  mutual,  and 
their  faith  in  each  other  equally  secure. 


CHAP. 
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Miss  Pultney,  notwithstanding  her  im- 
mense fortune,  was  so  little  a  woman  of 
fashionable  follies,  that  she  scarcely  knew 
a  single  game  on  the  cards,  notwithstand- 
ing she  was  sometimes  induced  to  join  a 
party,  that  she  might  not  appear  particu- 
lar, as  if  she  feared  to  lose  her  money,  the 
which  she  generally  did,  and  ever  with 
the  most  perfect  good-humour.  A  few 
pounds  to  her  were  in  truth  a  matter  of 
very  little  consequence ;  yet  the  truly  ge- 
nerous and  honourable  part  of  the  com- 
pany, would  never  have  a  high  game, 
where  she  happened  to  be  one  of  the  par- 
ty. Sir  John  Bateman  was  particularly 
tenacious  on  this  point ;  he  very  seldom 
touched  3  card  himself,  but  he  often  re- 
gulated the  terms  when  Miss  Pultney 
played : 
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played :  it  was,  in  fact,  a  point  of  honour 
with  him,  that  it  should  not  be,  for  an 
instant,  thought  there  was  any  attempt 
at  fleecing  her  by  any  person  in  his  house, 
because  she  might  possess  a  superabun- 
dance of  the  world's  best  gift  (with  which 
whoever  is  endowed  can  have  the  woAi 
at  their  fedt),  and  because  she  was  of  a 
disposition  to  sp^d  it  firmly  and  gefie* 
rously.  Lady  Bateman  tras  ^aware  of  all 
this ;  yet  however  her  incHriatitfns'  w^t 
lead  her  to  partake  in  ft,  by  a  wiiy  wliich 
might  hot  openly  im^plie^te  her  integrity, 
she  had  hitherto  been  very  cautious  to 
avoid  the  slightest  icQputation  in  that  re- 
spect Her  lad3rship  knew  too,  she  bad 
many  eyes  surrounding  h^r,  some  of  which 
she  rather  feared,  particularly  Mr.  Maiin- 
sell  and  lord  Sincliur,  both  of  whom,  ia 
her  opinion,  were  oyer  correct ;  and  if  the 
truth  were  exactly  known,  possibly  her 
ladyship  just  now  had  not  cared  how  soon 
one  and  the  other  of  them  turned  tiieir 
backs  on  the  abbey.    But  then  she  was 

not 
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not  always  in  this  way  of  thinking: 
Maunsell  however  was  going  to  Towler 
Liodge  ere  long;  and  his  lordship,  it  was 
supposed,  would  be  off  soon  for  sotne 
other  place.  Miss  Pultney  never  plir$^, 
however,  Imt  at  sotne  round  game,  etncL 
lady  Bateman  would  mo^t  commonly  sit 
next,  to  instruct  her  in  the  game;  yet 
still  Miss  Pultney  was  not  quick  At  odln- 
preiieriding,  sttid  woiild  iaug'h  stt'her  o^n 
stupidity,  e^presidng  'her  opinion^  ^e 
should  tlever  become  a  petfeict  gifthestar. 

^  Troth  an'  Hwere  a  pity  you  e'er  should. 
Miss  Pultney,"  observed  sir  ArcMhElld 
Cameron  to  her,  as  she  made  this  or  a  si- 
milar remaik  one  night ;  ^  -twad  be  t|)oiU 
ihg  a  good  lassiet,  an'  making  you,  wi'  a' 
your  isiQer,  not  wbrtti  a  rush.  A  professed 
lEnale  gamestea-  Its  more  ^Rgereiis  in  s6» 
ceety  than  a  highwayman ;  we  ken  wed 
eneugh  the  business  o'  the  ane,  when  m 
haulds  a  pistol  at  our  fag,  but  We  fcefa  not 

r 

the  man  wha  comes  to  our  table  as  a  gen*- 
tleman,  and  plunders  us  wi'  a'  the  grace 

imaginabl 
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imaginable—this  is  the  vary  deel  himself 
and  a  female  gamester  is  the  deel's  ain 


n 


'*  But  I  understand  it  to  be  quite  &• 
shionable,  sir  Archibald,**  returned  Miss 
Pultney ;  ^'  and  better,  you  know,  be  out 
of  the  world  than  be  a  ren^ade  to  that 
code." 

**  An'  that's  your  opinion.  Miss  Pult- 
ney," said  the  good  baronet,  *'  get  initi- 
ated as  fast  as  you  can ;  marry  a  gune- 
ster,  an'  then  ye  will  both  pull  the  gLtfaer." 

^'  Break  her  heart,"  added  Mr.  Maun- 
sell,  *^  and  cut  his  own  throat" 

'^  And  leave  his  children  as  a  legacy  to 
the  parish  workhouse,"  subjoined  sir  John. 

'*  Mercy,  what  a  catalogue  of  ills  atten« 
dant  on  the  poor  four  aces !"  lisped  out 
lady  Bateman,  in  a  simper ;  '^  only  Miss 
Fultney  is  not  so  weak  as  to  credit  any 
of  it" 

'*  I'll  never  be  a  gamester,"  said  Wss 
Pultney. 

'•  No,  don't,  Miss  Pultney,"  said  Mr. 

Grosvenor: 
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Grosvenorr  **  leave  your  fortune  to  build 
parish  churches." 

*'  Yes,'*  cried  lady  Bateman,  "  to  doubly 
entitle  her  to  parish  benevolence  against 
the  time  she  becomes  a  paupen" 

"  Only  her  children,  lady  Bateman,** 
said  lord  Sinclair. 

•*  True/'  she  replied ;  "  I  forgot:  it  was 
sk  John's  observation  too.** 

**  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Maunsell,  "  Miss 
Pultney  may  be  more  fortunate  than  ever 
to  ally  herself  with  a  gamester." 

**  She  may  probably  not  know  it,"  ob- 
served lord  Sinclair :  '*  a  decided  gamester 
does  not  carry  his  profession  in  his  face, 
like  a  brass  plate  on  a  street  door." 

^  The  brass  may  be  there,  however, 
without  any  inscription,"  returned  Mr. 
Maunsell. 

"  It  gives  but  little  trouble  to  inquire 
further,"  was  his  lordship's  answer;  "  and 
you  will  agree,  Maunsell,  'twere  better  to 
do  that,  than  run  prematurely  into  the 
mouth  of  the  enemy." 

"  Only 
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^^  Only  should  he  happen  to  stimd  be« 
hind  the  door/*  added  Miss  Cameron^  mth 
a  laugh,  '*  and  you  hop  unawares  intolus.'' 

'*  But  you'll  allow/!  said  Mr.  Giosvenor, 
taking  up  the  conversation,  and  addiessf 
ing  himself  to  the  two  gentlemen  indis- 
criminately— "  you  will  allow,  a  man  may 
be  at  one  time  of  his  life  drawn  in  by  a 
set  of  these  sharpers,  and  be  unfortunate: 
he  may  have  to  repent  it  afterwards  all  his 
life  r 

The  truth  was,  Grosvenor  fancied  tonne 
of  this  conversation  pointed  to  him,  the 
cap  fitted  him  so  completely ;  and  aware 
that  sir  John  Bateman  had  known  him  to 
be,  some  years  back,  a  gay,  unthinking 
fellow,  he  thought  it  wise  at  the  moment 
to  make  this  observation  en  passant^  and 
leave  them  to  conjecture  or  construe  its 
meaning  as  ihey  pleased. 

"  Assuredly !"  both  gentlemen  repliedi 
nearly  at  once.  And  sir  John,  with  a 
good-natured^  sympathizing  glance  at  bimi 
added — "  Certainly,  Grosvenor — and  be 

allowed 
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allowed  to  s^pe^kjeelingly  of  it  afterwards." 

Grojsvenor  sighed/  looked  down  vcty 
path^tiifSaiiy,  and  could  have  bugged  the 
good  simple  baronet  to  his  heart,  for  his 
very,  well-timed  and  happy  observation. 

Sir  John  noticed  the  alteration  of  6ros-< 
venor's  countenance,  and  supposing  it  to 
arise  from  the  recollection  of  his  past  wild 
errors^  long  since  forgotten,  and  only  in- 
jurious to.  himself,  was  the  first  to  change 
the  conversation.^— "  Pray  what's  become 
of  your  old  friend  Stewart,  Grosvenqr?" 
said  he.  *'  I  remember  once  asking  him 
the  same  question  of  you." 

^^  Gone  abroad,  I  have  understood,"  was 
the  reply. 

"•Was  it  Stewart  who  some  years  ago 
belonged  to  the  Coldstream  ?"  asked  lord 
Sinclair :  "  if  it  was,  poor  fellov/,  he  was; 
finely  taken  in  by  some  old  friend  of  his, 
I  have  heard — ^left  the  guards,  and  went 
into  some  regiment  on  foreign  duty." 

"  It  was  not  the  same,  I  dare  say,"  said. 
Grosvenor. 

"But 
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^  But  Stewart  was  attached  to  the  guards^ 
I  think,**  observed  sir  John.  *'  This  was 
a  married  man,  I  understand,  Sinclair,  and 
had  a  young  family.  I  should  hope  it 
was  not  him :  he  was  a  good-hearted  fel- 
low.** 

'*  I  should  rather  think  it  was,^  answer- 
ed his  lordship ;  **  but  I  am  not  abscdut^y 
in  possession  of  facts;  I  only  recollect 
hearing  a  relation  of  mine  speak  of  the 
circumstance,  and  say  what  a  scoundrel 
hisjriend  was.** 

*'  Oh,  there  are  many  pretended  friends 
in  the  world,*'  sir  John  observed;  and 
added,  after  a  moment  of  general  silence, 
*'  I  wish  I  had  known  son!iething  of  this 
business  before.  When  you  return  to 
London,  Grosvenor,  see  and  find  out  at 
the  War-office  if  it  •  be  your  old  friend : 
it  would  be  a  pity  if  his  family  should  be 
in  want  of  one — that  is — I  speak  so  at 
random,'*  he  diffidently  uttered.  "  His 
family  may  not  require  any — or  may  be 
with  him— or— — ** 

"  There 
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"  There  goes  sir  John  Batetnan!"  cried 
lord  Sinclair,  "  But  I'll  add  my  inquiries 
to  those  of  Mr.  Grosvenor:  between  us 
both,  we  may  be  successful.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  the  officers  of 
the  guards,  and  indeed  with  a  great  many 
of  the  military  in  general,  and  I'll  do  my 
best  to  learn  all  about  him  and  his  family, 
sir  John." 

"I  believe," said  Mr. Grosvenor — "that 
is,  I  rather  think,  our  Mr,  Stewart  is 
dead." 

"  Well  then,  he'll  be  returned  so  in  the 
list,"  his  lordship  observed. 

"  D his  lordship,"  thought  Gros- 
venor, no  douht,  "  and  all  such  meddling, 
prying,  good-for-nothing,  inquisitive,  me- 
tbodistical,  praying  rascals !  Let  him  mind 
his  own  business.  With  regard  to  money 
matters,  he  has  nothing  much  to  brag  of; 
curse  him,  he's  as  deep  in  the  mud  there, 
as  I  am  in  the  mire !" 

Such,  no  douht,  was  the  mental  and 
elegant    rhapsody   of   the    dashing    Mr. 

VOL.  II.  D  Grosvenor; 
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Grosvenor ;  for  oonscienoe  is  a  terrible  bug- 
bear, and  the  best  way  to  silence  it,  at 
times,  is  to  browbeat  its  intmsive  sen- 
timents ;  although;  to  tell .  the  tenth,  it 
was  not  often  Mr.  Grosvenor  had  those 
qualms  of  conscience;  or,  when  hfe  had, 
it  was  only  when  stocks  were  low,  and  thd 
cofwpawy  out  of  credit       *     '       ■ 

How  strangely  does  the  world  ^^^e- 
nerate,  or  rather  the  people  in  it !  Gros- 
venor was  once  as  honourable  as  the  proud- 
est  he  amongst  them,  but  bad  companions 
produced  evil  prc^ensities ;  antl  from  the 
gay,  agreeable,  but  unthinking '  fbttow, 
after  spending  his  fortune  like '  a'  fool,  he 
was  led  by  his  Associates  to  repair  il^eh^ 
trapping  those  who  were  as  unsuspacions  as 
he  himself  had  once  been ;  so  true  is  that 
old  adage — "  Evil  communications  cor- 
rupt good  morals.'* 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Ellen  Neville  was  extremely  attached  to 
the  dear  little  Julia,  whom  she  was  taughti 
by  sir  John  Bateman,  to  consider  as  her 
sisteTi  and  always  called  her  such;  a^nd 
Julia  was^  in  her  infantile  perceptions, 
equally  fond  of  Ellen.  Already  had  she 
learned  of  her,  her  letters  and  her  prayers, 
and  though  she  could,  as  yet,  but  lisp  out 
the  words,  yet  she  would  repeat  them 
every  night  to  Ellen,  but  to  no  one,  except 
h^^  unless  it  might  be  of  a  chance  time, 
thajt  Miss  Cameron  should  be  present,  and 
induce  the  little  maid  to  repeat  them  to 
her.  The :  dear  child,  in  her  little  ideas, 
perceived,  by  intuition,  the  affection  which 
subsisted  between  Ellen  and  Matilda, 
from  observing  they -were  more  together 
in  general ;  and  through  this  circumstance, 
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and  Miss  Cameron's  partiality  to  her, 
Julia  became  very  fond  of  Matilda ;  but 
Enen,  as  she  called  Miss  Neville,  dear 
Enen  was  the  primary  object  of  her  af- 
fection throughout  the  piece.  Mr.  Maun- 
sell  came  in  for  a  share  of  her  regards; 
and  he  often  bribed  her  good  opinion,  by 
presenting  to  her  view,  the  first  offering 
he  niade  to  gain  it,  namely,  his  watdi, 
which  would  generally  bring  the  &voar 
of  a  kiss.  But  Ellen  required  not  this 
artifice  to  bring  her  to  her  arms,  for  Jiilia 
would,  at  all  times,  resign  the  glittering 
trinket,  to  obey  the  call  of  her  first  &- 
vourite.  Maunsell  has  frequently  snatch- 
ed from  Julia's  lip,  the  kiss  which  Ellen 
has  imprinted  there,  and  which  his  heart 
told  him,  virtue  bestowed,  and  innocence 
granted! 

Whenever  Ellen  and  Miss  Camenm 
happened  to  be  inhabitants  for  any  time 
in  the  same  house,  they  would  sleep  toge- 
ther ;  and  Julia  was  often  stolen  from  the 
nursery,  to  make  the  third  in  a  bed ;  and 

the 
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the  dear  child  was  dehghted  at  being 
made  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  concern. 

How  has  sir  John  Bateman's  eyes  dwelt 
■with  rapture  on  these  two  dear  objects  of 
his  paternal  care !  how  has  the  tear  of 
pleasure  trembled  in  them,  as  he  witnessed 
the  tender  and  sister  aflfection  subsisting 
between  tiiem,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
parity between  their  ages !  They  were 
the  two  beings  dearest  to  him  on  earth, 
and  their  happiness,  the  tirst  and  dearest 
,wlsh  of  his  heart.  Lady  Bateman  was 
too  fashionable  a  mother  to  devote  miich 
of  her  time  to  a  child;  and  she  was  not 
sorry  that  Ellen  saved  her  a  great  deal  of 
maternal  trouble,  by  paying  so  much  at- 
tention to  her,  as  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  any  particular  interest  on  her  part.  If 
her  ladyship  saw  Julia  once  a-day,  it  was 
quite  enough  to  be  satisfied  she  was  well. 
Yet  lady  Bateman  loved  the  child ;  and 
who  could  help  it,  for  she  was  a  charming 
little  creature. 

Ellen  would  never  retire  to  rest,  be  the 
D  3  hour 
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hour  what  it  nugfat,  without  visiting  the 
nurseiy ;  and  sometimes  (biit  not  often), 
instead  of  taking  the  dear  in&nt  from  her 
warm  hed,  she  has  laid  down  by  the  nde 
of  her  dear  little  favourite,  and  dropped 
with  the  innocent  bein^  she  folded  tote 
heart,  hersdf  mto  the  sfeep  of  peace,  and 
good  will  to  aU  the  world  (unless  it  mi  jjfat 
be  ofi^  person) ;  and  him,  even  though  she 
didiked,  she  wished  no  harm  to. 

One  ni^t  the  party  had  broke  up  in 
the  supper-room,  and  some  of  the  guests 
Imd  already  retired  to  their  chamben.  It 
was  one  of  those  sparkling,  dear,  ftosty 
iQOcxilight  nights,  cold,  yet  ammating; 
the  crystals  suspended  fiiom  the  boughs 
and  brandies,  like  liquid  gems  glittering 
in  the  full  beams;  and  the  refulgence  of 
light  threw  the  deamess  of  day  on  everj 
object  whidi  caught  the  silvery  reflectioa 
while  a  strougar  gloom  l^as  caA  freai 
every  intenrening  one.  The  take  shooe 
like  a  virgin  beauty  in  the  brightness  of 
her  own  lustre;  myriads  of  gems  covered 
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the  4iitk  lefiv^s  of  the  evergreens;  and  the 
gfQiiHi4  appeared  as  if  strewed  with  varie- 
ga|;ed.;bnUiants. 

i:,tk>me;  of  the  company  yet  lingered  at 
tbe  .tollte^  and  near  the  fire;  amongst 
if^i^&pfi,  lord  Sinclair,  Mr.  Maunsell,  Miss 
G|pi|)(u;n>ni»  and  Ellen ;  the  latter,  who 
IM4 ;  stationed  herself  at  the  fire-place, 
cnr^Qssly  ^r^stipg  her  elbow  on  the  man- 
^etpiece^  while  her  fingers  played  with 
thQ  looise  leaves  of  some  flowers  which 
stood; Jti  a  superb  china  vase«  A  large 
paer::  glass  rdSected  the  company,  and  as 
ituStood,)  Maunsell,  who  sat  directly  oppo- 
siten.eould  see  iier  in  it  every  time  he 
lookiSd  Up».  without  its  being  noticed  that 
he  n^^ded  any  ptarticular  object. 
.  Miss  Cameron^  who  had  been  speaking 
t^/•lad)r.^Bateman^  her  ladyship  and  sir 
John  still  retaining  their  respective  seats 
at  the  table,  turned  to  address  some  words 
tQi  Mr.  Maunsell,  as  lord  Sinclair  rose, 
and  walked  towards  the  fireplace  where 
Ellen  was.    Why  did  Maunsell's   eyes 
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turn  to  the  looking-glass?    He  had  never 
admitted  a  thought  latterly  of  any  liTsii- 
ship  in  that  quarter,  and  the  movement 
of  his  eyes  were  more  to  look  at  her  than 
watch  him.     Sinclair  said  something  to 
Ellen — she  smiled.    After  a  while,  what- 
ever bis  discourse  was  about,  it  seemed  to 
produce  a  change  in  her  countenance;  sbe 
turned  her  head  cautiously  round,  as  if  to 
observe  who    might    look  towards  her. 
Maunsell  withdrew  his  for  the  moment 
off  her  scrutinizing  glance ;  then  drawing 
her  pocket-handkerchief  from  a  little  satin 
bag  she  held,  and  just  making  a  pretence 
of  using  it,  laid  it  on  the  mantle-piece,  on 
which  she  again  carelessly  leaned.     Lord 
Sinclair  drew  his  hand  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  as  Ellen  placed  the  handkerdiief, 
and  directly  deposited  in  it  a  letter,  which 
she,  with  a  sly  manoeuvre,  rolled  in  the 
cambric  wrapper,  and  returned  it  again 
to  the  little  satin  bag.    His  lordship  re- 
mained in  conversation  with  her  a  few 
minutes,  when  he  appeared  to  wish  her 
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good-night;  then  approaching  lady  Bate- 
man,  addressed  a  few  words  to  her,  made 
his  bow,  and  quitted  the  supper-room. 

The  heart  of  Maunsell  beat  with  dou- 
ble motion,  as  he  witnessed  this  cautious 
and  singular  tAnsaction ;  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  he  could  not  comprehend,  yet 
it  was  something  the  lovei^s  feelings  in- 
duced him  to  apprehend!  But  Ellen 
was  innocence  personified : — yet  the  trans- 
action was  sly — was  innocence  so  wary 
and  cautious? — '*  I'll  seek  into  this,** 
thought  he,  and  he  approached  the  fire- 
place, where  Ellen  yet  was. 

"  You  are  cold,  Mr.  Maunsell,'*  she  ob- 
served ;  **  I  believe  it  is  a  very  cold,  al- 
though a  very  fine  night" 

*•  No,**  he  replied ;  "  and  as  for  being 
yildf  lord  Sinclair,  I  imagine,  has  no  cause 
to  complain  of  cold,  or  coldness,  fi'om 
jrou.  Miss  Neville.* 

Appearances,  Mr.  Maunsell,"  said  she, 
are  not  always  to  be  trusted  to.** 

I  hope  not,"  he  emphatically  answer- 
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ed.  **  or  there  would  be  room  for  direful 
oonjectures  in  my  mind.'' 
Ellen  made  no  reply. 

**  Pray,"  resumed  he,  essaying  to  $mile, 
**  what  do  you  call  this  appQodi^  to.B 
lady's  dress?  It  is  very  ua^/uk  I  iniagine, 
at  times,*'  and  he  just  laid  his  hand  on  the 
little  satin  bag  depending  from  her  arm* 

**  Yes,"  said  Ellen,  laughin^y,  ^  and 
you  must  allow  it  is  very  oniamental, 
Mr.  Maunsell,  besides  being  my  own 
handy-work,  which,  if  nobody  else  will, 
I  must  myself  praise." 

"  And  its  contents,  Ellen— —*•  in  a  yet 
lower  voice. 

"  Are  sacred,"  she  returned,  but  still 
playfully. 

"  You  have  a  letter  there,",  said  he,  un- 
able to  conceal  his  knowledge  of  it  longer. 

The  face  and  neck  of  Ellen  glowed  to 
crimson  at  the  instant;  she  seemed  more 
than  surprised  at  his  observation — it  was 
a  glow  of  confusion. — "  Appearances  may 
deceive  us,"  said  she,  after  a  minute's  he- 
sitation, 
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sltatim^  ^aild  aware  now  that  he  must 
have  seen  her  receive  it 

**  I;  hope  so,*  he  replied ;  "  but  let  me 
be  eopviiioed.*^ 

Whatever  teply  Ellen  intended  to  make 
WW  not  known,  as,  before  she  could  give 
uttcmnce  to  one,  they  were  joined  by 
Miss  Cameron,  and  Ellen  availed  herself 
o£  the  opportunity  to  get  away  from  the 
i&anoe  of  any  closer  interrogation  at  this 
Aima  ^  i  Yet  Maunsell  could  not  but  per- 
deive  she  <  was  desirous  of  shunning  any 
exphtiation,  by  her  so  hastily  turning 
away  .from  the  spot;  and  he  imagined 
there  was  no  occasion  for  her  being  very 
aonipulous  of  Miss  Cameron's  observation, 
sinee  he  believed  the  friendship  existing 
between,  these. two  girls  left  little  of  se- 
cwcy  from:  each  other.  Miss  Cameron 
spoke  t<v  Mm  •^he  did  not  hear  her ;  he 
looked  at  the  fire,  but  he  did  not  see  it ; 
aiyl  he  was  only  roused  from  the  conflict 
of  his  thoughts  by  the  general  movement 
of  the  remaining  company,  and  their  re- 
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spectively  withdrawing  to  their  di£BsreDt 
chambers. 

M aunsell  was  the  last  to  retire ;  a  do- 
mestic waited  to  attend  him ;  and  as  he 
passed  from  the  ground-floor  apartment, 
the  beautiful  and  brilliant  planet  of  nigbt 
streamed  its  silvery  rays  through  an  un- 
closed window.  He  paused  to  look  on  it. 
His  mind  was  not  in  unison  with  the  se- 
rene aspect  of  the  cloudless  sky,  yet  he 
looked  on  the  scene  with  pleasure,  and 
threw  open  the  window-sash  to  observe  it 
more  distinctly. — "  Are  you  going  to  bed 
directly,  my  good  fellow?**  he  asked  of 
the  servant. 

The  man  replied  in  the  negative — he 
had  the  lights  and  fires  to  put  out—- the 
doors  and  windows  to  make  fast. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Maunsell,  ''  while 
you  are  doing  so»  I'll  just  tal(^  a  turn 
round  the  lawn,  the  nigbt  is  so  exquisitely 
beautiful,"  and  he  was  bounding  through 
the  window  without  a  hat,  when  the  man 

directly 
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directly  took  one  that  lay  on  a  ball  tables 
and  presented  to  him. 

Thealeeping-rooms  of  the  abbey  wound 
round  on  the  floor  above  the  state  apart- 
mentSy  some  of  them  overlooking  the  lawn, 
and  others  a  large  shrubberyi  that  spread 
oonsiderably  beneath  them :  one  of  the^e 
was  the  bed-room  of  Ellen^  directly  above 
which  was  the  nursery  of  little  Julia ;  and 
in  the  same  Une,  some  of  the  upper  female 
servants'  chambers.  The  steps  of  Maun^ 
sell  wandered  in  this  direction ;  he  trod 
in  soft  and  gentle  paces  along  a  path  which 
sloped  directly  in  front  of  Ellen's  window; 
the  long  pointed  Gothic  casements  were 
shadowed  by  the  projecting  stonework  that 
surrounded  them ;  the  ivy  trailed  its  dark 
green  leaves  along  the  walls,  and —  • 

"  Winding  round  the  window  dight^ 
Cast  a  dim,  religious  light/' 

Maunsell  drew  beneath  a  thick  cluster 
of  laurel-trees,  and  looked  toward  the 
casement.    There  was  the  reflection  of  a 

lamp. 
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latnpt  or  candle  within,  that  just  aippesred 
through  an  aperture  in  the  window-hang- 
ings. All  the  rest  of  the  abbey  on  that 
side  was  in  darkness,  except  where  8 
chance  ray  of  the  moon  might  catch  a 
projecting  abutment.  MnunseU  remained 
a  few  minutes  stationary.  Ho  brooded 
over  the  recent  transaction  at  the. fire— 
the  letteiv-the  caution— the  cunnii^-^ 
and,  above  all,  he  brought  to  mind  once 
more  Sindair^s  manner,  the  day-^EUen  and 
Matilda  came  to  the'  abbey,  and  he.  fear- 
ed—he  doubted—he — in'  short  he  knew 
not  what  to  think.  Ellen  si^ctioned  his 
declaration  by  her  blushes--^her  timidity; 
even  her  very  silence  spoke  an  eloquence 
her  tongue  and  her  delicacy  permitted  not 
utterance  to.  To  the  lover^nd  so  tender 
and  chaste  a  lover  as  Maunsell — this  hesi- 
tation and  timidity  was  the  very  principle 
of  an  existing  affection ;  and  Ellen  could 
not  be  so  refined  a  hypocrite  as  to  tutor 
her  looks,  in  contradiction  to  the  truth  of 
her  heart— to  call  up  a  blush— -an  agita^ 

tion— 
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tiQti«44ai  exprbssion  of  pleasure  on  every 
Gnitiifiey-  ev^  whHe  her.heAvt  acknowledg- 
sd'ina  Jboiterest  for  the  lorer  but  in  the  con- 
quest of  him!  No!  it  could  not  be.  Ellen 
SlbviUe  was  ho  coquette— nofluttering  flirt- 
log  beailtj,  who  aimed  to  catch  all  men, 
merely  to  shew  her  power,  and  lead  her 
e8{itweiein:tiieir  chain,  to  the  envy  of  all  the 
Iteer  caiididatcjB  for  admiration.  No,  no ; 
iSifpe  tefineinents  in  beauty's  wily  strata- 
geito  m%lit  do  for  a  lady  Mdry  Stafforth, 
who  fdmed  at  universid  conquest^  but  not 
for  ao  £Uen  Neville,  he  believed,  who, 
without  possessing  any  affected  prudery, 
no  more  than  affected  vanity,  would,  he 
thought  and  hoped,  be  satisfied  with  the 
conquest  of  one  faithful,  honourable  h6art, 
to  whose  affection  her  own  could  bear  re- 
dprocal  testimony. 

Such  were  Maunsell's  mingled  thoughts, 
as  on  a  sudden  he  perceived  the  figure  of 
a  female  approaching  the  casement,  the 
window-hangings,  which  were  divided  in 
firont,  thrown  back,    and  the  casement 

gently 
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gentlj  opened  by  her.  It  was  EUai! 
She  again  withdrew  from  the  window, 
and  the  candle*  or  lamp,  or  whatever  it 
might  be^  was  extinguished. 

Maunsell  did  not  dare  to  breathe.  He 
was  entirely  in  shade,  beneath  the  tliick 
evergreens,  which  encompassed  him,  and 
he  crept  still  closer  under  them,  to  watdi 
the  event  of  this  strange  proceeding.  In 
a  few  seconds  from  the  extinguishing  of 
the  light,  a  voice,  in  the  sweetest,  softest 
cadence,  breathed  forth — It  was  Ellen !~ 

**  Wake  yooy  and  watch  you,  courteous  knight- 
Sing  megan  o*,  oh  !  megan  eh  ! 

Now  is  the  hour,  by  Luna's  light- 
Sing  megan  0*9  oh!   megan  eh! 

'*  See  from  the  window  near  the  tower. 
Just  peeping  through  the  ivied  bower, 
The  silken  cord  Love  throws  to  thee«— 
Sing  megan  o*,  oh !  megan  eh ! 

Oh  !  megan  eh  !*'  &c. 

As  she  concluded  these  lines,  a  little 
altered  from  the  beautiful  "  Boat  Glee," 
in  the  «  Castle  Spectre,"  she  drew  back 

from 
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from  the  window,  when  at  the  instant  a 
man  issued  from  the  tuft  of  evergreens, 
which  formed  an  arbour  nearly  beneath 
the  casement:  he  coughed  gently,  when 
again  the  lady  appeared  at  the  window ; 
but  Maunsell  could  perceive  she  had  now 
enveloped  herself  in  some  large  dark  wrap- 
per,  which  certainly  better  concealed  her 
figure  than  the  white  dress  she  wore,  and 
which  shone  conspicuously,  even  in  the 
dubious  light  thrown  on  that  partially 
shaded  side  of  the  building.  She  put  her 
head  out  of  the  window,  and  in  a  tone  of 
voice  so  exceedingly  low,  that  Maunsell 
had  not  been  able  to  recognise  it,  did  he 
not  perfectly  hear  it  a  minute  before, 
called  out — "  Who  comes?" 

"  Love,  honour,  and  secrecy,"  was  an- 
swered. 

And  here  Maunsell  was  completely  foil- 
ed, the  voice  being  evidently  disguised, 
as  was  the  figure,  the  latter  so  closely 
wrapt  in  a  large  dark  hussar,  or  Scotch 
cloak* 
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doak,  that  it  was  ont  of  :all  possibility 
even  to  conjecture  who  it  might  be^ 

^  She  is  going  to  elope  with  him,*' 
thought  Maunsell^  and  : his  heart:; beat 
wildly. .  He  had  time  for  no  more  thoughts; 
a  small  ladder  of  ropes  was .  throwii  fiom 
the  window,  the  man  mounted  .them, 
flew  in  at  the  window;  caught  :the  l^y 
for  a  moment  in  hisarins^t  then,  drawiog 
in  the  ladder^  the  casement  was:  doaed, 
the  curtains  drawn:  togeth^  a;  lig^t  rs- 
appeared  through  thent»  wibUe,  at.  the  iwry 
same  instaqt,  another  u^as  seiEjn  to  .Ulpmi- 
nate  the  nursery  .ap^rtpgent  abpye.  . 

Matinsell  remained  some  momenta  trans- 
fixefd  to  the  spot;  he  stood  ouirrr^^  Am  I 
awake?"  he  thought  *'  Am  I  adeep?— * 
am  I  dreaming  ?-*-or  is  it  a  reality  ?  One 
or  other  it  must  be.  Ellen  Neville*— the 
girl  I  was  going  to  make  my  wifct-^^idmit 
a  man  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  s 
ladder  of  ropes,  to  her  chamber!  Confii- 
sioii-— distraction— -infamy !  Is  she  mar- 
ried !    And  even  so— deceitful,  hypocriti- 

call 
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cal,  intriguing !  Yes,  she  is  every  thing 
base — every  thing  that's  bad !"  He  walk- 
ed on  a  few  paces — "  Yet  how  beautiful," 
resumed  his  reflections — "  how  innocent 
— how  chaste  her  looks,  her  manners,  her 
deportment !  There  is  no  faith  to  be  pla- 
ced in  a  woman's  looks — in  woman's  affec- 
tion." He  gave  a  sudden  start — '*  Ha!" 
he  mentally  exclaimed,  *'  could  tliat  man 
be  sir  John  Bateman?  I  recollect  one 
day  lady  Bateman  looking  very  strangely, 
that  she  was  speaking  to  him  of  Kllen 
Neville.  But,  folly!  I  discard  the  idea, 
Bateman  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  I  am 
v^ry  dubious  of  his  wife's ;  but  Ellen,  oh, 
Ellen,  Ellen,  I  banish  you  for  ever  from 
my  heart,  my  mind,  my  recollection." 
He  sighed — "Alas!  can  I  do  so?  My 
reason,  my  judgment,  and  my  heart,  were 
equally  interested  for  her.  I  believed  her 
every  thing  that  was  perfect ;  and  can  I 
so  soon — forget  her?  It  is  easily  said— but 
is  it  easily  done  ?  No  matter,  no  matter," 
he  added,  with  a  step  as  hurried  as  the 
thought, 
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thought,  **  she  is  no  longer  any  thing  to 
me;  and  if  I  cannot  tear  her  from  my 
heart  at  once,  I  can  tear  myself  from  her 
presence." 

As  he  quitted  the  spot,  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  whence  he  had  come,  he  once 
more  turned  hb  head,  to  look  towards 
this  fatal  window ;  the  lights  both  above 
and  below  were  extinguished — ^not  the 
visible  sign  of  a  human  being  was  per- 
ceptible—all was  silent,  and  progressively 
getting  more  into  shade. 

The  servant  who  waited  Mr.  Maunsdl's 
return,  to  dose  the  window,  observed  him 
to  be  cold  and  shivering,  and  his  fiice  of  s 
deadly  paleness.—**  I  fear,  sir,"  said  h^ 
respectfully,  as  Mr.  Maunsell  came  in, 
''  you  may  have  caught  cold,  gbinjg  from 
a  warm  roofii  into  the  frosty  air  without 
any  coat  or  doak ;  allow  me  to  get  yoa 
something  hot  to  drink  directly.  I  would, 
if  you  please,  sir,  recommend  a  little  warm 
brandy  and  water,  in  preference  to  any 
thing  ebe." 

"I  thank 
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ii:thank  you,  my  good  friend,"  re- 
'  turned  Mr.  Maunsell:  "kind  advice  is 
I  not  to  be  slighted ;  I'll  take  yours,  and 
\  get  into  bed  as  fast  as  I  can." 
;  But  getting  into  bed,  and  going  to 
[  sleep,  were  two  different  matters  at  pre- 
I  sent:  could  Maunsell  steep,  while  the  re- 
I  cent  scene  presented  itself  before  bis  eyes? 

No — "  Ellen  had  murdered  sleep."  When 
I  she  on  whom  he  had  placed  his  fondest, 
[  dearest  hopes  of  future  bliss  and  future 
]  domestic  comforts — she  whom  he  loved, 

honoured,  and  respected,  as  tenderly  as 
,  though  she  had  been  a  Pultney  heiress, 

for  he  loved  her  for  herself  alone — who 
,  had  listened  to,  and  with  blushing  timi- 
I  dity,  admitted  his  declarations  of  affection, 
'while  that  timidity  and  those  blushes  ta- 
I  citly  acknowledged  the  lover  not  to  be 

indifferent  to  her — "  And  now,"  thought 
L  he,  "  see  a  man  steal,  in  the  middle  of 
t  the  night,  by  a  ladder  of  ropes  purposely 
jtiirown  from  the  window,  to  her  bed- 
-chamber !     Pshaw !  she  was  undeserving 
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a  dgh,"  yet  a  second  and  a  third  followed 
the  first.  Ellen  was  reprobated,  scwnedi 
contemned,  and  still  Ellen  maintained  her 
position — still  thought  af^  while  abjured— 
still  loved,  while  despited.— ^^*  I'll  quit  the 
abbey  in  the  morning,**  resumed  he,  in 
his  meditation.  *'  Were  it  not  for  the 
hour,  and  disturbing  the  servants,  who 
are  gone  to  rest,  I  would:  leave  it  this  mo^ 
ment,  and  never-*«*never  see  her  agaiB.^ 

The  servant  returned  with ,  the  warm 
beverage  he  had  prescribed  for  Mr.  Mann- 
sell. 

"My  groom  is  gone  to  bed,  I  suppose?" 
said  he  to  the  servant. 

The  man  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

'^  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  my  good 
fellow," continued  he^ ."to  see  him  as Mcm 
as  you  can,  and  tell  him  to  have<  my  chaise^ 
with  four  post  horses,  and  my  own.  saddle^ 
horses,  at  the  lodge  ^ates,  by  eight  o'dodc 
in  the  morning  ?** 

"  I  fear,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  it  will  noit 
be  possible  to  have  die  post-horses  by.  that 

hour; 
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hour;  the  post-bouse  is  four  miles  from 
here,  and  the  relays  of  horses  very  un- 
certain;" 

"  Well  then,  as  early  as  it  is  possible," 
returned  Mr.  Maunsell.  "  But,"  and  the 
man  had  bowed,  and  was  withdrawing, 
"  but  you  need  not  disturb  him  to-night 
to  tell  him ;  you  will  have  risen  time 
enough  yourself,  I  dare  say." 

Again  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  thoughts, 
he  retraced  once  more  in  them  the  recent 
transactions. — "  Was  it  Sinclair?"  he  ask- 
ed himself,  as  he  brought  to  mind  the  let- 
ter so  cautiously  given,  and  the  handker- 
chief so  dexterously  placed.  "  Was  it 
Grosvenor?  No  matter  who  it  was;  it 
can  be  nothing  to  me,  nor  he,  nor  her." 
He  sighed  again,  and  tried  to  sleep — It 
was  but  a  trial — sleep  was  not  for  him. — 
"  Shall  I  marry  lady  Mary,"  once  more 
resumed  his  thoughts,  "  and  prove  how 
Httle  I  care  about  Iier  hypocrisy  ?  Shall 
I  run  away  from  her,  like  a  coward,  and 
shew  her  she  has  power  over  me  still,  by 
letting 
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letting  her  fidsity  subdue  my  fortitade  ? 
No,  ril  meet  her  boldly,  and  prove  I  des* 
pise  her.  Marry  lady  Mary  !**  he  seemed 
a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  matter.  **  Mar- 
ry !  and  why  should  I  marry  lady  Mary  ? 
What  shall  Ellen  care  about  that  ? — make 
myself  miserable  for  life,  without  produ* 
cing  any  good  effect !  Oh,  Ellen,  Ellen, 
you  have  destroyed  a  heart  that  loved 
you !  —  alas !  I  only  fear  must  still  love 
you,  in  spite  of  reason,  and  against  con- 
viction !" 

The  morning  saw  Ellen  at  the  break- 
fast-table, blooming  as  the  goddess  she 
resembled,  fragrant  as  the  fresh-gathered 
rose  (a  hothouse  one,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  in 
this  climate)  which  rested  in  her  bosooL 
The  rose  was  the  favourite  flower  of 
Maunsell,  which  he  had  observed,  from 
the  time  he  happened  to  mention  it  to 
her,  she  usually  wore;  it  was  a  compli- 
ment to  his  taste ;  and  trifling  as  it  might 
be,  his  heart  acknowledged  this  silent  tes- 
timony 
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timonj  of  her  attention  to  it.  Besides,  it 
spoke  8  volume  to  his  wishes. 

Some  of  the  company  had  already  as- 
sembled, and  partaking  of  this  repast, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Maunsell 
entered,  in  a  travelling  dress,  furred  and 
buttoned  up  to  his  chin. — ''  Who's  for 
Towler  Liodge  7^  he  gaily  said,  as  he  came 
in.    "  Tm  off  for  it  instanter" 

*'  Towler  Lodge  !*• — ^'  What,  going  from 
us  so  suddenly  !**  — "  Leaving  us,  Mr. 
Maunsell !.  &C."  were  the  expressions  re- 
peated from  the  different  voices;  and 
lady  -Mary,  jumping  from  her  chair-^ 
'*  Me,"  she  answered ;  **  1*11  go  with  you, 
MaunselL" 

**  Agreed,*'  he  cried;  "I  give  you  five 
minutes  to  get  ready.** 

She  ran  out  of  the  room. 

^  I  thought.  Miss  Neville,"  remarked 
Miss  Dorville,  •*  you  were  to  accompany 
lady  Mary  Stafforth  in  her  visit  there; 
and  I  was  thinking,  at  the  same  time,  we 

VOL.  II.  £  should 
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should  loee  one  of  oar  very  agreetbleom- 
panions/' 

<'  Lady  Mary  Stitfforth/  Add  Miss 
Cameron,  **  changes  her  mind  as  .she  does 
her  glove— or  her  fow  * 

"  Indeed,*^  repeated  Ellen,  •  her  lady- 
ship changing  her  mind  respecting  me,  is 
a  matter  that  gives  me  in&iitely  more 
pleasure  than  regret** 

"  I  believe,*"  said  knrd  fiinddr,  **  aH  Miss 
Neville^  fijends  here  wilL  he  candid  enough 
to  acknowkd]^  that  sortimeiit.'* 

Ellen  could  only  bow  and  smile.— ^  A 
cup  of  coffee,  Mr.  Mauoseil  ?"  said  she,  as 
she  poured  out  some ;  *^  sfaaU  I  have  tbe 
pleasure  of  presenting  you  one  7^ 

^  The  smell  of  a  rose,"  cried  he,  ivith- 
out  any  direct  answer  to  her  cdvU  quas^ 
tion,  '^  the  smeli  of  a  rose  always  gives  me 
a  headache.''  and  he  expressed  it  some- 
wliat  in  Miss  Stradford's  style,  with  a  sneer 
on  his  lip« 

'\  Always  f  repeated  EUen.  ''But  I  am 
ecrry^  Mr.  Maunsell,  this  one  should  have 

oflfended 
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offended  you;  I'll  just  lay  it  outside  the 
window." 

"  I  ratber  thought,"  said  Miss  Pultney, 
"  it  was  a  favourite  flower  of  yours,  Mr. 
Maunsell,  and  that  was  tlie  reason  why 
Miss  Neville  always  wore  one." 

Ellen  blushed  deeply  at  the  observation, 
and  it  was  made  in  a  strange  tone  too ;  yet 
Miss  PiUtney  was  by  no  means  satirical. 

**  Oh,"  cried  Matilda  Cameron,  "  Mr. 
Maungeil  is  like  his  travelling  companion 
— that  is  to  be ;  he  changes  his  gloves  and 
his  loves,  I  rather  apprehend." 

Mr.  Maunsell  had  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, where  Ellen  had  already  laid  the 
rose,  and  without  any  apology,  he  tore  the 
leaves  off,  and  flung  the  fragments  out— 
*'  Perish  there,"  he  cried,  "  like  all  fragile 
■beaMtyr 

'*'  Alas,  poor  rose !"  sighed  out  Miss 
Cameron,  jestingly :  "  what  a  correct  em- 
blem of  our  poor  human  nature  do  you 
and  that  unfortunate  flower  present,  Mr. 
iMaunsell !  In  our  passions  of  anger  or  re- 
-iii  £  S  sentment 
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sentment — or  it  might  be  jealousy  (only 
not  knowing,  one  cannot  say,  never 
having  been  either  jealous  or  resentful); 
but  as  I  observe,  when  some  people  are 
so,  they  too  frequently  involve  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty,  or,  in  plainer  terms, 
are  angry  with  every  thing  and  every 
body  that  comes  in  their  way-— that  poor 
helpless,  hapless  rose  for  instance.^ 

**  But  how  do  you  know.  Miss  Came- 
ron," he  asked,  ^^  I  have  been,  or  am  an- 
gry ?" 

**  I  guess  it,"  she  replied,  '*  and  desire 

no  better  proof  than  what  I  have  just 
witnessed." 

**  Appearances  may  deceive  you,"  said 
he. 

Ellen  raised  her  eyes — they  met  his— 
"  They  may  indeed !"  she  strongly  pro- 
nounced,^ and  her  complexion  became 
more  vivid  as  she  uttered  the  few  words. 
.  The  look  he  returned  her  seemed  to 
read  her  very  soul — it  struck  to  her  heart 
Had  there  been  only  themselves  both  in 

the 
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the  room,  she  had  probably  sought  the 
eause  of  it;  but  as  it  was,  she  blushed  yet 
deeper,  and  her  eyes  turned  to  the  floor, 
as  if  desirous  of  avoiding  his  further  gaze. 
- "-  A  servant  came  in  —  he  approached 
Miss  Neville-^"  Lady  Mary  Staffbrth, 
Aiadam,*  said  he,  ^'  requests  you  may  be 
informed,  she  is  just  ready  to  set  out." 
.  "  Is  that  all?"  Miss  Neville  asked. 
»   '*  It  was  all  her  woman  desired  me  to 

« 

say,  madam,"  he  answered. 
'.  ^  Very  weU,"  returned  Ellen.  "  I  have 
no  rejdy  to  make  to  such  an  intimation, 
bat'  that  I  regret,  amongst  her  other  friends 
here,  losing  the  company  of  her  ladyship 
so  soon  and  so  suddafily." 

The  servant  withdrew. 

Miss  Cam^tm  played  on  the  breakfast- 
taUe  with  her  fingers. — ''  What  a  famous 
^nancier  her  ladyship  would  make !"  said 
she.  ^'  And  so,  poor  Neville,  you  are 
flung  out,  as  well  as  your  rose." 

In  a  few  minutes  lady  Mary  re-entered, 
quipped  in  her  travelling  attire.—'^  Are 

£  3  not 
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not  you  coming  With  mc^  Miis  Neville?' 
said  she,  in  pretended  suipriae,  seeing  £1* 
len  still  seated  as  she  had  left  her. 

''  I  really  scarce  know  what  I  should 
answer  to  that  question^  lady  Mary,"  re- 
turned Ellen,  rising  from  her  ebair  as  A€ 
spoke;  *'  I  bad  no  intimation  of  the  tSme 
of  your  ladyship's  departure,  to  noAke  Biy«« 
self  ready,  and  it  would  be  wholly  impos- 
sible I  could  attend  you,  madam,  ^^m 
instant's  notice." 

"  Oh,  very  wellj^  very  well,  Miss  Ne- 
ville I**  exclaimed  her  ladyships  ^  if  yoo  de 
not  choose  to  come;  only  I  intk  yoa  had 
informed  me  in  time;  but  I  should  he 
sorry  to  urge  yoa  against  yoar  indina^ 
tions." 

The  lameness  of  tbid  d^^flifttion  would 
have  raised  a  smile  on  the  cotmtenanoe  <rf 
Ellen,  did  not  good  mitmers  restrain  it ; 
it  was  however  too  oofitemptible  to  elldt 
a  reply. 

Miss  Cam^i^n  however  took  it  up,  by 
Ikoetiously  observing-^^*'  Ah,*'  nAd  sb^ 

"  your 


^  yomhdydAp  heed  never  r^et  the  loss 
of  a  fevMle  tmirdfing  ooaqpanion,  whai 
jott  have  tmch  a  delightful  substitttte  as 
Mn  MaumeUL ;  only^^^nind  whtdi  way  the 
horses'  heads  are  turned,  lest  yon  should 
dnve  noitii  instead  of  louth^^  desperate 
expedient,  I  understandyin  a  ronning^way 
schense/' 

Tbe  carmge  of  lady  Mary  drove  round 
to  the  hall^doOT.-—^'  Come,  Mn  MaunaeU»'' 
said  her  ladyship^  '*  I  am  ready." 

"  ril  have  the  honour  of  handing  your 
ladyBhip  to  your  chaise/'  he  answered, 
^  As  I  go  on  horseback  as  far  as  Clerbury 
Castle  to  leave  some  orders,  I  shall  over* 
take  you  probably  ere  you  arrive  at  your 
brother's;  indeed,  I  understood  my  ser« 
vant  could  not  procure  post-horses  for  me 
this  uK^ming,  therefore  it  is  neces3ary  I 
should  go  home  to  get  my  own." 

Xiady  Mary  looked  exceedingly  disap- 
pointed— "  Then/'  said  she,  ^  I  need  not 
have  been  in  such  haste,  only  I  imagined 
you  waited  for  me." 

E  4  He 
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•   He  did  not  wteh  probably  to  oohtndict 
her  idea,  therefore  made  no  answer. 

*^  But  does  not  your  ladyship  hear,"  said 
Miss  Cameron,  '^  Mr.  MaunseU  intends 
overtaking  you  on  the  road  ?'' 

**  And  do  not  foi^et,  my  good  friends^ 
whom  I  quit  with  regret,**  said  Maunselli 
^*  that,  on  your  allegiance^  you  are  tp  at- 
tend their  majesties  at  Clerbury  Castle,  on 
their  appointed  and  approaching  public 
night.  Lady  Bateman  commands  there 
as  mistress  of  the  revels.*' 
.  Miss  Cameron  stood  near  him — she  held 
out  her  hand,  which  he  took  and  shodc 
very  affectionately—**  I  dont  know  how 
it  is,  Mr.  MaunseU,  but  Tm  sony  you^ 
going  from  us ;  I  think  we  shall  all  be  at 
sixes  and  sevens  when  you  are  gone.^' 

**  Only  I  fear  sincerity  is  out  of  fashion, 
my  charming  Miss  Cameron,"  he  answer- 
ed, **  I  should  say  I  was  vain  of  your  flat- 
tering compliment" 

*'  Then  you  think,  Mr.  MaunseU,"  said 

EUen, 
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SUeo/who  was  neur  Miss  Qiineron,  **  there 

is  no.  tarutii.  in  pr^/^tfion^  f** 

.  ^'Not  much,''  he  replied,  carelessly; 

:V  at  all  events,  they  are  not  always  to  be 

j'eUed  on." 

• '  '^  What  a  notable  discovery !"  exclaimed 

Miss  Gamaron,  with  a  laugh. 

^  *^  And  a  fortunate  one,"*  said  EUlen,  turn* 

ingaway. 

^  JDid  not  my  eyes  witness  it  ?"  thought 
Maunsell,  as  he  observed  the  sudden 
-change  of  Ellen's  countenance ;  ^^  did  not 
my.e^rshear  it?  I  should  have  doubted 
;other  testimony.  And  yet  that  look  of 
.hers— -it  is  of  wounded  feelings.  But  is 
she  not  a  deceitful  hypocrite  ?-^why  do  I 

.linger — why  do  I "  he  turned  to  lady 

Mary,  whose  countenance  seemed  rather 
^pressive  of  anger  than  pleasure ;  and  as 
it  was  very  observant  to  hifn  she  was 
mortified  at  his  want  of  gallantry,  he  fan- 
cied she  was  deserving  of  more  than  com- 
mon civility,  at  all  events. 

"  Let  nie  hand  you  to  your  carriage, 
.  E  5  lady 
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lad  J  Mary,**  iaid  b«,  i^ritig  hc9%  ^  irfwft 
I  shall  gallop  off  to  Cldrbuty,  flnd  n^cift 
you  before  you  aiviv^  at  tbo  wcoild  stage. 
Betidefil>  w6  go  within  t^t«e  miles  of  the 
castle,  and  I  have  only  to  precede  yon  a 
little  way  as  We  approaob  it»  atid  tny  de- 
lay there  will  not  exceed  a  few  minutes.'* 

With  the  usual  oeremotkies  of  ^  Fare- 
well !" — "  Good-bye !"— and  all  those  mat- 
ters-course complimaits  at  palrting  or 
breaking  up  of  a  particular  company,  who 
with  few  exceptions  care  very  Uttle  wh^ 
ther  they  ever  see  each  other  again,  lady 
Mary  was  conducted  to  her  travellilig 
chaise,  which  waited  at  the  door  with  Mr. 
MaunseU's  saddle-horses.  Her  liMlyship 
would  have  urged  his  entering  with  her, 
but  propriety  perhaps  forbade  her  again 
ofTeritigit;  she  was  accompanied  byhsr 
maid ;  and  Mr.  Maunsell  having  mounted, 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was  out  of 
the  gates  before  her  ladyship^s  carriage 
could  wheel  round. 

Neithei?  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 

house 


house  had  yet  made  their  appearance  this 
morning,  therefore  Ellen  was  obliged 
to  take  upon  her  the  ceremony  of  at- 
tending the  guests  to  the  outer-door;  but 
for  this,  she  had  not  removed  from  the 
breakfast-parlour.  Lady  Mary's  parting 
words  were — "  Good-bye,  Miss  Neville — 
I  am  quite  concerned  at  not  having  you 
with  me." 

Mr.  Maunsell  bowed  to  her — Ellen  re- 
turned it — the  bow  was  cold,  distant,  and 
formal,  and  Ellen  felt  it  to  her  heart. 

When  lady  Bateman  came  down  stairs, 
she  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  learning 
lady  Mary  had  taken  a  kind  of  French 
leave,  by  taking  her  departure  all  in  a 
moment,  and  giving  no  intimation  of  it 
to  her ;  and  nothing  but  the  volatility  of 
her  ladyship's  actions,  so  pretty  generally 
known,  could  have  excused  this  breach  of 
.  poUteness  to  lady  Bateman,  Her  lady- 
ship, however,  was  not  long  kept  in  ig- 
norance as  to  the  particular  cause  which 
accelerated  lady  Mary's  movements,  and 
£  6  was 
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MTts  no  longer  surprised  at  her  appHent 
deviation  from  good  manneis,  .ixiLj.vt* 
marking — ^  Her  ladyship^  she  imagined^ 
had  gone  on  a  forlorn  hopew** 

'^  But  if  a  hope  at  all,"  said  Miss  Oaoie- 
ron»  ^*  it  still  leads  us  on.** 

**  To  play  the  fool,**  drawled  out  Miss 
Stradford ;  '^  and  an  old  fool  is  worse  than 
any.** 

"  Is  lady  Mary  Stafforth  old  T  very 
naively  asked  Miss  Dorville ;  "  I  really 
thought  she  was  quite  a  young  woman— 
not  even  so  old  as  yourself  Miss  Strad- 
ford/' 

*'  It  is  extremely  rude,"  said  Miss  Strad- 
ford, in  a  pet,  **  to  bring  people's  ages  in 
question  before  company.  Miss  Dorville; 
but  you  are  a  child,  and  will  know  better 
in  time." 

Miss  Dorville  coloured — she  was  so 
gentle  and  timid*— *^  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Miss  Stradford,"  said  she ;  ''  but  as  you 
spoke  of  lady  Mary's — ^indeed,  I  never 
Jniew  it  was  necessary  for  a  lady  to  be 

ashamed 
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ashamed  of  her  age  in  company  till  this 
moment— I  shall  not  commit  myself  again 
I  think." 

Miss  Stradford  made  no  reply ;  the  ape 
logy  she  thought  pointed,  and  the  speaker 
impertinent ;  hut  then  she  durst  not  say 
so,  or  she  would  have  brought  more  ob- 
servations on  her  than  she  wanted.  Miss 
Stradford  was,  in  fact,  a  young  woman ;  but 
the  haughtiness  of  her  manner  and  sarcas- 
tic-temper kept  back  admirers  and  lovers. 
She  saw  younger  girls  getting  married, 
while  she  remained  unsought ;  therefore 
pnidently  kept  as  stationary  to  one  age  as 
she  possibly  could;  she  had  therefore  re- 
mained at  nineteen  for  the  last  nine  years. 

Respecting  the  sudden  flight  of  Mr. 
Maunsell,  lady  Bateman  did  not  think 
any  thing — she  was  aware  of  its  being  in- 
dispensably necessary  he  should  go  soon 
to  Clerbury,  to  give  his  ordei-s  there  for 
her  coming,  and  whatever  company  she 
might  he  inclined  to  bring  with  her,  she 
having  to  superintend  the  grand  prepant- 
tiona 
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lions  there^  and  was  on  thai  aooount  not 
surprised ;  and  she  likewise  knew  be  was 
under  engagement  to  make  a  visit  jof  some 
days  at  Towler  Lodge,  where  it  was  liis 
intention  to  invite  all  the  gentlemen  who 
might  be  assembled  there  for  the  fasflt 
night  Nor,  in  plain  truth,  was  her  ladyt 
ship  sorry  for  his  departure ;  and  she  ccmld 
have  widied  one  or  two  more  personages 
had  accompanied  him,  whom  she  oouM 
just  now  have  veiy  well  spared ;  and  these 
were,  lord  Sinclair,  and  ha*  dearly  beloved 
lord  and  master,  who.  Heaven  knows  tlie 
fact,  she  had  not  grudged  to .  be  quietly 
Idd  in  a  habitation,  where  tiiere  would  be 
no  chance  of  his  being  di8turb^---tbis 
nether  world  not  being  good  enough  for 
such  good  folks  as  him !  he  was  too  clear- 
sighted in  many  things— -so  was  lord  Sin^ 
d^— he  had  a  hawk's  eye,  she  thought, 
and  sometimes  observed  it  to  scan  verf 
acutely  over  Mr.  Grosvenor ;  but  then  his 
lordship  was  always  as  perfectly  polite  to 
him  as  to  the  rest  of  the  coQipany ;  and  if 

there 
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there  was  any  thing  particular  in  his  looks, 
there  was  notlnng  so  in  his  manners.  Her 
ladjMp,  howevar,  was  deterred  from  do- 
ing all  she  wished,  and  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, only  did  as  she  could. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


As  there  was  but  a  month  to  intervene 
from  the  night  of  fixing  that  for  the  baD, 
and  the  second  week  nearly  gone  by,  lady 
Bateman  thought  it  time  she  should  enter 
on  her  new  honours  at  Clerbury  Castle 
for  the  purpose  of  making  whatev^  ar- 
rangements she  might  think  proper  to  suit 
her  own  taste,  and  the  convenience  of  so 
large  a  company  as  was  expected.  But 
her  ladyship  being  too  polite  to  intimate 
the  departure  of  her  own  guests,  proposed 
their  coming  with  her  to  Mr.  Maunsell% 
where,  agreeable  to  the  treaty,  she  was  to 
consider  the  house  her  own,  and  act  ex- 
actly as  its  mistress  for  the  time  being.  It 
was  but  changing  the  scene,  she  said, 
and  giving  a  new  turn  to  their  amuse* 
ments,    in  superintending  the  different 

work 
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works  and  ornamental  designs  intended 
for  the  particular  night.  Some  of  her  la- 
dyship's guests  accepted  the  invitation, 
the  females  particularly ;  but  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, only  Mr.  Grosvenor.  Lord  Sin- 
clair was  going  to  his  uncle,  general  Her- 
bert, on  a  short  visit,  but  promised  to  be 
one  of  her  majesty's  gentlemen  in  waiting 
without  fail,  and  hoped,  on  his  new  ap- 
pointment, the  honour  of  kissing  hands. 
Sir  Archibald  Cameron  and  his  daughter 
likewise  begged  to  decline  accompanying 
her  ladyship  to  Clerbury  Castle.  He  was 
very  fond  of  Jiome,  and  never  very  long 
absent  from  it,  as  he  thought  the  master's 
presence  among  his  servants  and  tenants 
threw  an  hilarity  over  every  countenance, 
animated  their  labour,  and  cheered  their 
spirits,  in  the  knowledge  of  his  seeing 
ttieir  works,  and  in  the  pleasing  certainty 
of  his  rewarding  them  by  kind  words  and 
good  treatment:  such  was  the  estimation 
in  which  sir  Archibald  Cameron  was  held 
by  his  people ;  yet  while  he  loved  Itome, 
he 

L i 
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he  loTed  hki  daughter  fad;ter»  for  he  would 
never  permit  her  to  go  any  distanee  from 
it  without  aooompaDying  her,  unless  he 
particularly  knew  under  whose  care  be 
I^aoed  her.  And  still  it  was  not  that  he 
feared  her  bemg  run  away  with,  but  her 
having  no  mother^  brother,  or  sister,  she 
became  his  espedal  care^  and  he  believed 
himself  bound  to  stand  in  the  place  of  both 
parents ;  and  now  that  she  had  come  out 
in  the  world,  as  it  is  called,  take  on  hiixh 
self  that  department  which  particularly 
belongs  to  a  mother,  of  matronizing  her 
daughters  in  company.  He  was  extremdy 
partial  to  Ellen  Neville^  and  looked  on 
himself  nearly  as  another  self-adopted  pa* 
rent  of  hers ;  he  encouraged  the  afiectiOD 
of  his  daughter  for  her,  and  thought  veiy 
few  young  women  to  be  compared  with 
Ellen,  ^ther  in  beauty  of  mind  or  person. 
Sir  Archibald  Cameron,  however,  had 
his  peculiarities,  notwithstanding  he  wis 
a  good  man,  and  those  peculiarities  prin* 
dpally  related  to  his  daughter.    She  was 

an 
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an  bctr^s ;  and  altbough  neither  as  wealthy 
as  Miss  Pultney,  nor  as  handsome  as  Miss 
Neville,  yet  she  possessed  both  these  ad- 
Tantages  in  a  very  superior  degree  over 
many  others  of  her  sex :  and  he  did  not 
fear  her  being  run  away  with,  so  much  as 
be  did  some  needy  fortune-hunter  getting 
bold  of  her,  and  making  a  beggar  of  her 
in  a  few  years  perhaps;  or  her  marrying 
some  man  she  should  love  better  than 
himself,  when  he  would  lose  the  society 
of  the  dear  being  who  had  been  consigned 
to  his  care  and  affection,  by  a  wife  he  had 
loved,  cherished,  and  was  deprived  of,  even 
while  the  early  bloom  of  youth  spread  on 
her  polished  cheek  and  lovely  lips.  He 
remained  a  widower  after  her  death,  and 
her  portrait,  painted  in  full  length  by  the 
first  Italian  master  of  his  day,  hung  di- 
rectly in  front  of  his  bed,  that  the  first 
object  he  might  behold  on  waking  was 
that ;  and  her  dear  representative  and  ma- 
ternal legacy,  his  daughter,  were  the  che- 
rished recollections  of  his  mind,  and  of  his 
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care ;  and  time  had  gone  by,  and  the  me* 
mory  of  lady  Cameron  was  still  deiur  ^ 
the  husband,  whose  afiection,  uniting  it- 
sdf  with  his  love  for  Matilda^  oohsolidated 
both  in  one  impenetrable  link. 

Matilda  Cameron  oould  not  but  loye 
and  respect  so  kind  a  parent ;  the  ties  of 
nature  are  powerful,  yet  its  affections  idsj 
be  nipped  by  harshness,  even  while  resped; 
is  evoked  through  the  duty  imposed  by 
parental  authority.  Here  however  love 
and  respect  were  synonymous;  Matilda 
adored  her  father,  and  would  obey  him  in 
all  things ;  yet  her  love  for  the  parent,  she 
thought^  could  not  be  weakened  or  influ* 
enced  by  an  affection  for  another  person^ 
because  the  love  for  a  parent  emanated 
from,  the  pure  principle  of  our  nature- 
came  into  the  wc»'ld  with  us,  and  was  di- 
vested of  every  impure  particle,  or  at  leist 
should  be ;  but  the  love  which  sentiment 
awoke  for  a  stranger,  and  enthusiasm  de- 
duced to  a  passion,  partook  of  the  grosser 
properties  of  worldly  matter;   and  was 

whoDy 
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Wholly  unallied  with  parental  and  filial  af« 
fectlons.  Thus  thought  and  reasoned  Ma- 
tilda Cameron,  and  she  reduced  her 
thoughts  to  practical  experiments,  which 
she  however  forbore  to  make  manifest, 
except  to  one  or  two  persons,  who  might 
be  particularly  engaged  in  her  system. 
'.  The  wishes  of  lady  Bateman  were  soon 
to  be  accomplished,  when  she  did  not 
hardly  look  for  them  so  soon,  and  this  mo- 
tion of  hers  to  adjourn  to  Clerbury  Castle, 
was:  the  thing  which  produced  them.  Sir 
John,  fteed  from  the  task  of  hospitable  ci- 
vilities by  the  general  movement  of  his 
guests,  and  having  got  quite  enough  of 
bustle  and  company  for  the  time,  turned 
his  intentions  again  to  a  journey  on  the 
continent,  and  delay  his  setting  out  no 
longer  than  till  the  abbey  was  cleared  of 
'  its  visitors.  He  made  known  his  inten- 
tions to  lady  Bateman,  who,  good  wife 
like,  regretted  his  repeated  absences  from 
home;  but  his  pleasure  was  hers ;  and  if 
he  found  his  happiness  in  travelling  about, 

he 
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he  had  the  meant  of  doing  so»««aiid  dU 
that  kind  of  namby-pamby  atuff,  cf  mtiA 
he  did  not  believe  a  word  m  the  regrtt 
form;  and  that  point  being  off  his  ooi^ 
sdence,  by  its  commonioatioa  to  his  Ii^ 
lady,  he  gave  his  orders  to  fais  valet  to  hsfe 
eveiy  thing  in  readiness  for  a  long  jov^ 
ney,  the  day  after  all  the  company  had 
quitted  the  abbey,  which  would  be  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few. 

Lady  Bateman  was  surprised  that  El- 
len had  not  aceompaniel  lady  Mary  Sta& 
forth  to  Towler  Lodge,  aeoordtng  to  tiie 
engagement  made  her;  bat  her  surpciae 
became  anger  against  the  former,  wfaea 
she  received  a  letter  from  her  ladyships  the 
day  following  tiiat  she  had  quitted  the 
abbey,  couched  in  rather  ambiguous  tenoB, 
of  Ellen's  not  being  inclined  to  come,  nd 
regretting  she  had  not  said  something  of 
it  before,  that  her  ladyship  might  have 
provided  another  companion.  Now  had 
lady  Bateman  chose  to  give,  oar  rather  ad- 
mit a  moment's  thooglit  to  Isfae  oMtter, 

she 
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she  would  have  seen  through  this  ffimsy 
BcewuHSon,  smoe  Miss  .StrocMoFd  wouid 
[bet  hidyihip  well  knew)  hare  been  re- 
jaiced  to  take  the  place  of  Miss  Neville, 
aiven  at  the  moment's  warning.  As  it 
#08,  lady  Bateman  was  pretty  high  with 
ESHen  about  her  airs  of  consequence,  and 
SKpcessed  her  displeasure  in  strong  terms. 

Ellen,  though  of  a  placid  temper,  would 
KMEietimes  feel  it  roused,  when  any  direct 
iMstiit  was  gi^en  her ;  and  she  now  assured 
bldy  Bafeman,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a 
^owiBRg  cheek,  that  lady  Mary'a  srtate. 
MMttt  was  decidedly  incorrect;  and  that 
fhe  was  the  person  who  should  feel  ofiead* 
ed-^iUfid  more  than  (^Bmded-^  insulted 
by  lier  ladyship — wilfiiUy  and  obviovusdy 
thfowitig  her  off,  when  she  (bought  Mr. 
MLatuisell  was  to  be  her  travelling  compa^ 
nioti ;  and  all  the  company  who  were  pre- 
Bint  at  the  breakfast-taUe  at  the  time,,  saw 
Dhtough  the  design,  and  smiled  at  her 
Ndyship's  management. 

Lady  Bateman  could  not«^or  in  other 
•  words, 
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words,  would  not  be  convinced  of  Etten^s 
statement  being  correct ;  besides,  she  told 
her  it  was  her  business  to  stoop  to  lady 
Mary's  wishes  or  inconsistencies. 

^*  By  no  means,  madam,"  said  Ellen, 
firmly,  but  respectfully ;  ^*  I  stoop  to  no 
person's  inconsistencies  or  insults ;  I  own 
no  obedience  to  any  one  but  sir  John  Bate- 
man  and  your  ladyship." 

**  Pray  leave  me  out  of  the  questicHi, 
Miss  Neville,"  returned  lady  Bateman; 
*^  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  sir  John  hav- 
ing your  obedience  and  your  afiection ;  of 
the  latter  I  am  tolerably  sure  you  posseis 
hisr 

If  any  thing  more  than  common  obser- 
vation was  couched  under  these  words, 
Ellen  did  not  comprehend  it;  but  per- 
ceiving lady  Bateman  gave  more  credit  to 
lady  Mary's  words  than  to  hers,  or  would 
take  the  trouble  of  convincing  hersdf 
which  might  be  in  the  right,  she  oourtsied 
politely  to  her  ladyship,  and  quitted  the 
room.  ^ 

In 
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•  In  return  however  for  Ellen's  noncha- 
lance, lady  Bateman  never  said  a  word  of 
her  coming  with  her  to  Clerbury  Castle ; 
nor,  in  fiict,  did  Ellen  care  about  going  at 
present;  for,  like  her  dear  adopted  father, 
sir  John,  she  was  tired  of  the  eternal  round 
of  company  and  amusements,  which  had 
for  some  weeks  past  upset  all  idea  of  or- 
der or  tranquillity  in  the  house;  and  she 
would  not  be  sorry  for  a  few  days  quiet 
intervention, 

I  The  Camerons  were  preparing  to  go, 
and  Ellen  saw  them  about  to  depart  with 
r^ret,  notwithstanding  the  distance  that 
separated  them  was  inconsiderable,  and  the 
separation  to  be  but  short ;  but  then  Ellen 
thought  she  would  be .  left  at  the  abbey 
without  any  one  to  speak  to  except  Julia, 
and  she  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of  re- 
maining  in  this  gloomy  mansion  forlorn 
and  unnoticed.  There  was  difference, 
she  thought,  between  an  eternal  round  of 
dissipation,  and  the  society  of  a  beloved 
friend— and  Maunsell  too— but  she  could 

:  VOL.  IL  F  only 
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only  think  of  him  now^  and  anticipate  the 
time  when  she  might  hope  to  see  him 
again. 

At  the  dinner-table  that  day,  however, 
all  the  anger  of  lady  Bateman,  and  vex- 
ation of  Ellen,  appeared  to  be  gone  and 
forgotten.  It  was,  *'  £llen,  my  love,"  and 
''  My  dear  lady  Bateman.''  Her  ladyship 
was  dressed  in  smiles— and  amber  ^Ik; 
Ellen — in  simple  white,  relieved  with  the 
maiden's  blush  !  and,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  sir  Archibald  Cameron  had  taken 
it  into  his  head,  that  Ellen  Neville  might 
as  well  spend  the  next  fortnight;  with  ha* 
friend,  Matilda  Cameron,  at  Croxton  Hall, 
as  at  Clerbury  Castle,  where  her.  ladyi> 
ship,  he  thought,  was  taking  plenty  of 
visitors  to  grace  her  train ;  and,  if  there 
was  no  objection,  bring  the  little  Julia 
with  her. 

'>  I  warrant  me,**  said  the  good  baronet, 
**  the  lassies  will  find  as  much  pleasure  plajft- 
ing  /  loopi'  the  string^  wiVthe  bairnie,  as 
your  ladyship  with  a  string  o'  satellites 

in 
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in  yoar  train^  booing  and  scraping  tull 
you." 

"  Sir  Archy  M'Sarcasm,"  softly  whis- 
pered Miss  Stradford  to  Miss  Dorville, 
who  sat  next  her. 

**  And  who  is  sir  Archy  M'Sarcasm^ 
or  where  is  he,  Miss  Stradford/'  said  Miss 
Dorville  aloud,  and  looking  round  her. 

'^  Standing  at  the  back  o'  Miss  Strad- 
^pord's  chair/'  cried  out  sir  Archibald^  who 
guessed,  by  Miss  Dorville's  words,  the 
observation  Miss  Stradford  must  have 
made.  **  They  say,  the  deel  takes  all 
manner  of  forms,  visible  and  invisible."    , 

*^  He's  visible  enough  at  present,"  al- 
most in  a  whisper,  observed  Miss  Strad- 
ford again  to  Miss  Dorville,  *'  in  the 
form  of  a  cynical  old  gentleman,  opposite 


me." 


t€. 


I  have  heard  of  the  devil  being  in 

Gloucester,"  said  lord   Sinclair ;  **  but  I 

don't  think  I  ever  particularly  knew  of 

his  being  in  Yorkshire." 

<  **  But  he's  reported  to  be  at  Lincoln," 

F  2  added 
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added  sir  John  Bateman ;  **  and  that's  our 
next  door  neighbour." 

"  Then  lay  him  in  the  German  Ocean," 
cried  Miss  Cameron. 

'*  I  apprehend  it  would  be  of  little  use, 
Miss  Cameron/'  said  his  lordship,  ^'  while 
there  may  be  found  his  black  majesty's 
substitutes  on  earth." 

"  We  must  look  for  the  cloven  foot 
theft,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  "and  been 
our  guard."  / 

Dear  me !"  exclaimed  lady  Bateman, 

then  we  should  always  stand  like  cen- 
tinels  at  a  wach-box,  to  observe  who 
might  pass  by." 

"  Better  do  that,"  said  lord  Sinclair, 
"  than  the  unwary  to  be  taken  off  their 
guard  by  surprise,  lady  Bateman." 

"  Too  much  caution  very  often  defeats 
itself,  lord  Sinclair,"  returned  her  ladyship. 

"  And  too  little,  madam,"  he  answered, 
"  but  too  frequently  brings  danger." 

''  Oh  !  really,"  said  her  ladyship,  «miling> 

"lam, 
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^  I  am,  after  all,  no  philosopher ;  only  I 
believe  nothing  about  the  devil." 

"  Then  your  ladyship's  faith  is  in  your 
infidelity  r  remarked  Miss  Cameron,  as  a 
casual  reply,  for  it  was  quite  cool  and  un- 
coneeiiied.  Lady  Bateman,  however,  co- 
loured, but  passed  it  off  with  another  of 
her  agreeable  smiles. 

**  Perhaps  I  have  a  creed  of  my  own," 
laughingly  observed  her  ladyship. 

"^  Who  doubts  it,  lady  Bateman?"  re- 
turned  Miss  Cameron,  in  the  same  strain ; 
^Misindsome  women  always  sin  with  im- 
punity." '.  r 

**  As  well  as  witty  ones.  Miss  Cameron," 
said  sir  John* 

"  Take  care,  sir  John,"  again  resumed 
that  young  lady ;  "  truth's  a  libel,  you 
know."- 

"  /  hapCf  not  always T  returned  ^ir 
John,  very  emphatically,  and  very  seri- 
ously. He  might  have  looked  towards 
lady  Bateman  at  the  moment,  but  being 

F  3  seated 
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seated  opposite  to  her,  it  was  natural  to 
cast  the  eyes  forward  in  raising  them. 

It  was  settled  that  Ellen  should  accom- 
pany the  Camerons  to  Croxton  Hall,  and 
take  Julia  with  her,  when  lady  Bateman 
would  give  her  timely  intimation  when 
she  should  come  to  Clerbury.  It  W9S 
expected  there  would  be  numerous  visitors 
to  occupy  the  sleeping-apartments  a  night 
or  two  before  the  ball,  as  some  of  the  in- 
vited company  were  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  and  it  was  already  understood,  every 
nook  of  the  town  and  villages  adjoining 
were  bespoke  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
even  to  the  bams  and  out-houses. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  speculative  ge- 
nius of  lady  Bateman  selected  the  inter- 
vals of  more  private  moments  to  oodq- 
mence  her  operations.—**  How  shockingly 
unlucky  you  are  at  ^the  card-table  in  ge- 
neral, my  dear  Pultney !"  Lady  Bateman, 
as  if  by  a  chance  recollection,  said  to  ber 
one  morning,  while  that  young  lady  sat 
with  her  in   her  dressing-room—**  You 

have 
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have  tiot  even  bnnglen'  luck,  to  win  now 
sokdtiien,  par  hasuaxL^ 

^  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  a  good  or  a 
great  player,"  said  Miss  FuHney ;  ^  and 
.as  to  losing;  I  but  lose  a  trifle  occasionally, 
not  worth! mentioning." 

^But  really,  my  dear  Pultney,"  re- 
sumed her  ladyship,  ^  it  is  indispensaUy 
neeessary  you  should  be  in  some  degree 
abqufdnted  with  the  system  of  card-play- 
ixig ;  you  will  look  so  angular,  whenever 
^you  jmay.be  married,  not  to  be  able  to  cut 
Jnftra  party." 

*'  But  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  I 
{^lould  be  a  quidnunc  at  a  card-table,"  said 
Miss  Pultney  ;  ^  and  a  female  gamester, 
you  have  heard  Mr.  Maunsell  say,  is  a  de- 
testable character." 

**  Oh  r  cried  lady  Bateman,  drawling 
out  the  oh  like  pulling  the  longest  thread 
fixmi  a  skein,  ^  sitteth  the  wind  in  that 
quarter?" 

Miss  Pultney  blushed  up  to  the  very 
.ears. 

F  4        ^      "I  merely 
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"  I  merely  mentioned  it,"  said  Miss 
Pultney.  "  Mr.  MaunselPs  name  was  the 
first  that  presented.     Sir  Archibald—" 

"  No  doubt,"  interrupted  lady  Bate- 
man,  significantly ;  **  and  you  could  not  de- 
liver his  opinions  through  another  person's 
mouth;  and  such  being  Mr.  Maunsell% 
I  suppose  youll  not  act  against  them. 
Poor  Pultney !    Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"Oh  yes,  yesT  cried  she — •*  you  mis- 
take me,  lady  Bateman— *I  am  not — ibat 
is,  Mr.  Maunsell  is  not— I  assure  you  I 
do  not  think — I  have  been  long  acquaint- 
ed with  him.  And — and  Will  you 
teach  me  to  become  a  good  card-player? 
Only  I  think,  it  will  appear  so  odd  that  I 
should  change  my  mind  so  soon." 

"  Well,  we  shall  not  let  Mr.  Maunsdl 
know  any  thing  about  the  matter,"  said 
lady  Bateman  (it  was  just  what  she 
wanted  too),  "  nor  any  of  the  tight4aced 
folks  who  think  the  seven  deadly  sins 
comprised  in  Hoyle's  book ;  but  you  shall 

have 
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have  instroctions  from  it,  and  become  as 
clever  at  a  shuffle  as  the  best  of  us." 

Yet  still  Miss  Pultney  thought — ^where 
:  was  the  ostensible  necessity  for  her  learn- 
ing to  loe  a  gamester  ?     She  would  rather 
avoid  it»*but  she  wanted  courage  to  do 
what  she  knew  was  right,  for  fear. of  be- 
ing thought  niggardly,  mean,  selfish-^and 
above  all,  as  it  just  happened  to  become 
pretty  manifest  to  lady  Bateman,   who 
.  bad  but  barely  fancied  the  possibility  of 
-such  a  circumstance,   lest  her  ladyship 
should  suspect  she  encouraged  any  parti- 
cular partiality  for  Mr.  Maunsell,  who,  it 
•  was  rather  evident  to  herself,  felt  no  more 
<  for  her  than  the  common  sentiments  which 
licence  old  acquaintances  to  a  freer  inti- 
luacy  than  the  temporary  flittings  of — 
, «  How  d'ye  do  ?"— "  Pretty  well,  I  thank 
,  you— how  are  you  ?" — (Such  was  Mr.  Pa- 
.  trick  Smith's  famous  echo  at  the  bottom 
of  his  garden  in  Tipperary.) -^^ 

Lady  Bateman  having  brought  Miss 
Pultney  to  become  her  pupil  in  the  science 

F  5  of 
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of  gambfing,  had  gained  oike  point  of  li^ 
wishes;  yet  it  beiog  equally  her  desire  to 
keep  secret  any  design  she  might  have  in 
doing  so,  she  made  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
amusement  between  them^  and  threw 
off  all  suspicion  by  her  apparent  nondla- 
lance. 

Her  ladyship  found  active  emplojrment 
for  her  head  and  her  hours.  She  planned 
fnth  one,  and  executed  in  the  other.  Gros- 
venor  was  importunate  for  money,  and 
appeared  to  have  so  little  regard  to  seore* 
cy,  that  he  frequently  alarmed  her  veiy 
seriously,  by  his  incautious  maqner  of 
speaking  to  her.  He  seemed  to.  make 
it  his  business  to  pursue  her  with  bis  im- 
portunities, and  she  dreaded  every  mo- 
ment the  occurrence  of  some  uhtowaid 
event.  Ah!  she  little  knew . Grosvenor 
was  as  guarded  as  she  could  possibly  wisb» 
and  that  he  watched  with  the  utmost  vi* 
gilance  for  those  moments  when  b^  could 
find  her  securely  alone,  and  at  the  same 
time,  when  she  might  not  be  aware  of 

being 
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bfnng  perfectly  free  of  observation,  or  the 
danger  of  it.  Grosvenor  played  as  deep 
a  card  as  her  ladyship  to  gain  his  point; 
but  as  he  had,  since  his  arrival  at  the  ab- 
bey, given  a  new  turn  to  his  pursuits, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  original  one, 
he  must  keep  friends  with  lady  Bateman, 
and  though  he  might  alarm,  be  careful  not 
to  implicate  her. 

"  How  you  teaze  me,  Grosvenor !"  she 
said  to  him,  as  he  fo;md  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her  one  day :  "  have  I  not 
told  you  repeatedly,  I  have  not  a  shilling 
— and  what  can  I  do?" 

"  It  is  nothing  to  me  what  you  can  do," 
he  answered;  "  I  only  want  to  know 
what  you  wiU  do— and  do  it  quickly." 

"  Nothing,"  said  she,  sharply  ;  "  so  you 
have  a  quick  answer." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  madam,"  he  coolly  re- 
turned— "  very  well;  then  I  know  where 
I  am,  and  you  may  guess  where  you  will 
be  in  a  very  short  time :  not  at  Clerbury 
Castle,  at  all  events." 

p  6  "  You 
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**  You  are  a  devil,  6rogvenor;'*«dd«he; 
*'  but  you  would  not  betray  me;  I  think 
not,  however.** 

**  You  had  better  not  put  me  to  the 
proof,**  he  replied:  *'  desperate  diseases, 
you  know,  must  have  deqperate  remedies.** 

**  And  Heaven  knows,**  thought  she, 
"  I  wish  you  were  given  over  by  the 
whole  college  of  physicians.'* 

"  I  want  money,  Fanny,**  resumed  he, 
"  and  money  I  must— nay,  I  will  have: 
I  have  told  you  so  before.  You  promised 
me  you  would  try  Miss  Pultney.** 

"  I  am  doubtful  whether  she  would 
lend  me  any,  Grosvenor,**  her  ladyship 
said,  with  a  lengthened  countenance;  ^'for 
to  tell  yoii  truth,  I  am  deep  in  her  books 
already.*^ 

Grosvenor  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  a  few  minutes,  when  coming  sud- 
denly up  to  lady  Bateman,  he  said— ^ 
"  That's  a  damned  fine  girl — Ellen  Neville: 
jf  Miss  Pultney  and  she  could  change 

purses 
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JitHTSCft  there  would  not  be  such  another 
female  iii  creation  P' 

Perhaps  her  ladyship  did  not  approve 
.of  a  rivals,  so  near  the  throne*/'  for  she 
made  no  reply  but  by  a  kind  of  a  smile, 
more'  of  contempt  than  fascination. 

Grosvenor  paced  the  room  again.-^ 
^*:And  When  am  I  to  have  this  money, 
lady  Bateman  ?"  he  asked,  arresting  his 
steps  again.   ' 

--    "I  cannot  tell,"  answered  she,  **  when 
I  may  have  it  myself,  if  ever  I  should." 

«  Whew !"  whiffled  he,  for  it  did  not 
amount  to  a  whistle :  ^Mf  you  intend  to 
jfob  me  off  that  way,  Fanny,  youll  find 
yourself  cursedly  in  the  wrong  box.  I 
don't  care  the  string  of  my  old  shoe  for 
what  mischief  I  may  make  ;-~and,  as  I 
told  you  before,  I'll  get  my  own  price  for 
my  secret." 

•*.  You'll  break  my  heart,  Grosvenor :  I 
should  never  survive  the——" 

**  As  well  break  your  heart,  Fanny,  as 
break  your—" 

«'  Hush> 
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''Hutli,  tat  HcaTen't  sftke!-^bratbe 
not  a  wordy  my  dear  Grosvenor.** 

^  Come  then,  Fanny»  II]  inake  a  pro- 
posal to  you,**  resumed  Grosvenor ;  **  and 

111  give  you  the  alternative—- 1  am  most 
confoundedly  in  love  with  Miss  Pultney's 
fortune,  and  Misa  Neville's  person.  Get 
me  the  me  for  a  wife,  and  the  other  for  a 
mistresBi  and  confound  me  if  I  don't  nuke 
you  the  queen  of  diamondsT 

Lady  Bateman  looked  at  him^  a  few  se- 
conds.-—^ You  are  not  serious,  Grosvenor 
—you  cannot  be.*  .      . 

''  I  am,  by  G~d  r  he  replied: 
She  was  confounded  at  this  insult  d& 
fered  her,  for  it  was  one  of  the  grossest 
nature;  yet  thought  it  prudeilt  tasuppicss 
her  indignaHoh.^''  With  teffoA  to  Miss 
Pultney,"  she  said,  after  a  moment  or  tsro^ 
consideration,  '*  she  is  her  own  mistress; 
I  shall  not  opposeany  wish  you  may  form 
there,  if  you  can  estaUish  your  prebett- 
siona.  But  for  Miss  Neville,  she  is  the 
adopted  daughter  of  sir  John,  and-— •*-^*' 

••You 
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"  Yon  are  not  going  to  turn  moral,  now 
you  are  getting  old.  Fan." 

"  Old,  Grosvenor !"  and  lier  ladyship 
•opened  her  full  dark  eyes  on  him  with  a 
•tare. 

■  "  Old  or  young,"  he  hastily  resumed, 
^  its  full  ten  years  since  I  first  saw  you, 
'Fanny ;  and,  by  Jove,  you  have  not  stood 
'itill  all  that  time.  And  let  me  tell  you 
'too,  Ellen  Neville  is  a  devilish  deal  hand- 
^Sonner  girl  now  than  you  were  then.  Fan ; 
fso  as  you  are  gone  by " 

There  again — the  beautiful  Fanny  Oli- 
phant — this  degradation  of  her  beauty,  and 
ifci  fevour  of  a  younger  rival ! — and  to  her 
Ifice! — it  was  too  bad.  Ellen  Neville — a 
rJUttle  chit — handsomer  than  she  was! — 
What  a  thorn  in  her  side  was  this  Ellen 
flCeville! — for  beauty  will  have  no  sharers 
-Ibr  fame — if  it  can  help  itself;  and  EUen 
iKeville — but  she  would  keep  it  in  mind — 
and  Grosvenor's  opinion  likewise. 
'■  "  For  the  present,  however,  Fanny,"  he 
'Continued,  "  I  must  think  of  the  main 
I  chance ; 
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chance ;  and  you  must  bestir  youndf  in 
it ;  for  money  I  must  have,  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  Why  the  devil  don't  you  do  as 
you  said,  and  levy  contributions  on  Fult- 
ney*s  purse?" 

''  I  don't  know/'  answered  her  ladyship ; 
**  there  are  so  many  eyes  about  me :  only 
wait  a  few  days  quietly,  Grosvenor,  and 
I'll  try  what's  to  be  done.  But  this  mudi 
I  must  premise,  and  insist  upon— that 
whatever,  under  any  form,  comes  from 
that  quarter  you  have  just  mentioned,  is 
placed  to  account  of  that  unfortunate  en- 
gagement." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  he ;  "  only  let 
it  be  something  worth  while.  If  we  could 
only  smuggle  her  into  dabbling  with  the 
four  aces.'' 

"  Grosvenor !  —  Grosvenor !    how    you 
have  fettered  me !"  sighed  out  her  lady- 
.  ship,  as  they  broke  up  the  conference,  and 
withdrew  different  ways. 

Lady  Bateman  would  have  Ellen  to 
stay  at  the  abbey  until  she  herself  depart- 
ed 
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ed  from  it.  &st  Clerbury^  and  she  ride  over, 
she  saidf  to  Croxton  Hall  the  next  day ; 
but  Miss  Cameron  would  not  consent  to 
going  without:  therefore  sir  Archibald 
said,  though  it  was  -his  intention  to  have 
gone  off  the  day  following  the  present,  he 
would  wait  now  until  her  ladyship  could 
spare  Ellen  to  accompany  them :  and  sir 
John  Bateman  had  likewise  arranged  to 
set  off  on  his  tour,  at  the  same  time  those 
liist  friends  quitted  the  abbey. 

Sir  John  was  very  tenacious  of  speak- 
ing to  Ellen  in  private ;  not  that  he  feared 
doing  what  he  was  conscious  of  being  cor- 
rect, but  he  feared  to  do  the  slightest 
thing  that  could  in  any  degree  bring  his 
dear  Ellen  under  the  cognizance  of  his 
lady's  illiberal  surmises;  and  he  could 
not  forget  her  having  thrown  out  some 
very  strange  hints  respecting  this  poor 
orphan,  because  she  happened  to  possess 
a  tolerable  share  of  personal  beauty,  and 
thereby  claimed  a  more  than  tolerable 
share  of  admiration — and  because  she  was 

particularly 
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particularly  favoured  by  him ;  yet  the  eve 
of  the  general  separatian,  air  John,  who 
had  postponed  any  private  conference  with 
•her  to  this  moment,  thinking  perhaps  be 
might  have  found  one  by  ohance  in  the 
last  two  days,  which  not  having  done,  he 
availed  himself  of  a  moment  that  she  was 
standing  by  herself  at  a  window,  to  say  he 
wanted  to  speak  a  few  woida  in  private  to 
her  in  his  study,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  or  rather  night,  which  Mras  aboat 
-the  time  of  the  gentlemen  rejodningithe 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  from  the  din- 
ner-table. 

Ellen  had  no  idea  of  any  secrecy  be- 
tween her  and  her  guardian  being  neces- 
sary, and  w^  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
cautious  manner  in  which  he  spoke  to 
her ;  she  however  concluded  it  must  be 
something  veiiry  particular  he  had  to  com- 
municate, therefore  adopted  a  similar 
guarded  manner  with  his  own. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  which  she  no- 
ticed,  strictly,    the   gentlemen    entered 

the 
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.the  drawing-room,  when  she  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  bustle  of  their  coming  in, 

-and  all  chattering  and  laughing  indiscri- 
minately, slipt  through  a  folding  door,  and 
hastened  to  her  apointment;  sir  John  was 

-already  waiting  for  her,  and  shut  the  door 

:41s  she  came  in. 

''  It  is  so  seldom  I  can  speak  to  you, 

■my  dear  EUen,"  he  began,  *'  except  in 
general  company,  and    wishing  to  say  a 

.few  words  to  you  in  private,  before  quit- 
ting you  for  some  months " 

"  Are  you  leaving  us  for  months,  ray 

.dear  guardian  ?"  asked  Ellen,  wistfully — 
*'  Months  !  oh,  I  am  sorry  indeed  !" 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  he,  "  lady  Bate- 
man's  pursuits  and  mine  do  not  coincide 

-■with  each  other :  she  loves  gaiety  and 
pleasure ;  I  like  quiet,  or  at  least  not  al- 
ways the  bustle  of  company.  I  find  plea- 
sure too  in  observing  different  places,  men, 
and  manners.  I  do  not  interrupt  her 
wishes  at  home,  satisfied  of  her  correctness 

I  in  material  points;  and  she  objects  not  to 
my 
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my  occasional  absences  from  thence.  Be- 
sides, lady  Bateman  is  many  years  my  ju- 
nior, and  youth  is  the  season  for  happi- 
ness." 

"  Yet  still,"  said  Ellen,  «  lady  Bateman 
must  regret  the  deprivation  of  your  soci- 
ety, my  dear  sir  John.  Would  she  not 
relinquish  many  of  those  gay  scenes  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  it,  were  it  your  own 
wish?" 

"I  doubt  it,  Ellen,"  he  replied;  "at 
all  events,  I  shall  not  put  it  to  the  proof— 
at  present  however." 

"  Or  take  her  with  you,"  said  EUai; 
"  she  would  probably  like  that." 

"  I  believe  not,  my  dear  Ellen,"  he  re- 
turned. "  Her  ladyship,  I  think,  is  more 
desirous  of  shining  in  her  own  hemisphere 
than  any  other." 

Sir  John  might  have  added,  what  he 
did  not  choose  to  say—"  Any  place  but 
where  he  was !"  But  he  was  not  going  to 
make  Ellen,  a  young  girl  Uke  her,  a  party 
in  bis  donlestic    unhappiness.      He  bad 

brought 
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brought  it  on  himself — ^he  had  only  him- 
self to  blame.  But  he  would  wish  every 
man  to  consider  the  disparity  of  ages,  be- 
fore allying  himself  for  life  with  a  girl 
young  enough  almost  to  be  his  grand- 
daughter— So  he  thought,  at  least  since 
he  married  the  lovely  Fanny. 

'  "  It  is  not  improbable,  Ellen,  my  love," 
resumed  sir  John,  "  but  ere  I  return,  I 
may  hear  of  Something  occurring  greatly  to 
your  advantage — and  ultimately,  I  trusty 
to  your  future  happiness." 

!Elleh  guessed  what  might  be  coming ; 
she  blushed  by  anticipation,  and  looked 
down. 

"  Maunsell,"  he  went  on,  **  is  a  man  of 
the  strictest  integrity,  therefore  of  his  sin- 
cerity to  you  I  have  no  doubt ;  had  I  any^ 
Ellen,  I  should  not  have  encouraged  his 
addresses  to  you ;  and  you  see,"  added  he, 
smiling,  "  all  the  women  are  in  love  with 
him." 

"  Is  Miss  Pultney,  sir  ?"  said  Ellen, 
looking  at  him — and  the  question  might 

have 
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have  had  meaning  in  it^  bat  it  was  asked 
rather  as  something  to  say^  than  something 
to  learn. 

'*  I  really  cannot  tell,  Ellen/'  answered 
he ;  **  but  I  should  think,  by  your  ques- 
tion, you  might  apprehend  her  a  dange- 
rous rival." 

^  Her  fortune,  my  dear  sir,**  observed 
his  fair  auditor. 

"  Well,  that's  modest  of  you  however, 
Ellen,"  he  jocosely  returned.  **  You  have 
no  fears  on  the  score  of  personalities^  it 
should  seem." 

'^  Nay,  my  dear  guardian,  you  think 
me  vain,"  said  she. 

**  It's  a  quality  inherent  to  you  all,  my 
dear  child,"  he  answered,  "  if  you  have 
any  thing  to  be  vain  of.  However,  ray 
love,  you  may  be  vain  of  MaimselPs  affec- 
tions. And,  Ellen,"  and  he  took  her  hand 
most  affectionately,  "  should  it  happen 
that  he  wishes  to  make  you  his  wife  be- 
fore it  is  my  intention  of  returning,  it  has 
always,  and  ever  been,  my  wish  to  act  the 
father  by  you ;  and  let  me  be  where  I  may 

in 
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in  this  world,  if  in  human  possibility.  III 
attend  to  give  you  away  at  the  altar.*'   . 

^Uen  blushed  deeper  than  before.. 

•*  Only,"  added  he,  "  let  me  be  apprized 
of  it  in  time.  And  now,  my  dear  EUen^ 
rU  tdl  you  what  I  wished  to  speak  to  you 
about. .  It  is  not  a  matter  of  any  particu- 
lar consequence,  only  I  did  not  want  ob- 
servers^ We  shall  all  be  off  on  our  sepa- 
rate destinations  to-morrow  morning ;  and 
I  think  of  going  myself  very  early,  as  I 
hate  formal  parting  with  friends.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  lady  Bateman's  intention^ 
when  she. leaves  Clerbury  Castle,  after 
this  grand  ado  there,  to  proceed  on  to 
London  for  the  winter ;  of  course  you  and 
your  sister  Julia  accompaqy  her.  I  am 
aware,  my  dear  child,  that  girls  who  go^ 
into  company  require  many  little  orna-i 
meots  of  dress,  that  we  gentlemen  know 
nothing  about,  until  we  may  chance  to 
notice  them  on  some  fair  object  who  enh^ 
gages  our  attention." 

"  And  then,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Ellen, 

facetiously. 
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facetiously,  ^*  it  is  not  the  ornaments  you 
look  ae 

"  True,  Ellen/'  he  answered ;  "  but  the 
tout  ensemble  strikes  us  at  once,  and  a 
handsome  » necklace  round  a  handsome 
neck,  become  each  other  very  well ;  how- 
ever, my  dear,  there  are  a  hundred  little 
necessaries  requisite  to  the  female  toilet-^ 
gloves,  and  laces,  and  ribbands^  and  all 
those  et  ceteras" 

Ellen  laughed. 

"  Which  being  the  case,  my  dear,"  be 
resumed,  "  and  that  you  may  hot  have 
to  apply  for  those  trifles  to  lady  Bateman's 
purse,  there  is  one  for  yourself^  Ellen, 
with  two  hundred  guineas  in  it,  to  dis- 
pose of  as  it  may  be  your  own  pleasure, 
until  my  return.  This  little  gift  has  no- 
thing to  say  to  any  more  serious  event 
which  may  come  to  pass.  It  will  be  my 
business,  as  your  father,  to  arrange  ac- 
cordingly for  that,  when  I  learn  it  is  about 
to  take  place." 

"  My  dear,  dear  father,"  exclaimed  El- 
len, 
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,  len,  kissing  one  of  his  hands,  **  how  kind 
are  you  to  the  orphan  you  have  pro- 
tected r 

"  Ellen^  Ellen,  how  I  loved  your  pa- 
rents !"  he  emphatically  uttered.  '*  I  have 
no  merit,  I  believe,  in  my  parental  care 
of  you,  since  for  their  dear  sakes  I  would 
have  cherished  whoever  or  whatever  they 
:had  consigned  to  my  care.  Yet,"  added 
he,  "  their  child — their  only  offspring  P* 
he  folded  Ellen  in  his  arms^ — **  Dear  to 
'me  as  my  Julia,  may  Heaven  bless  you! 
and  be  you  as  noble  as  those  parents,  who 
even  in  misfortunes  never  lost  sight  of 
those  principles  of  viHue  and  honour, 
.which  are  to  our  own  hearts  the  best  riches 
the  world  can  bestow,  and  which  will 
command  the  world's  respect,  even  though 
misfortunes  should  surround  us." 

"I  remember  my  father,  sir  John,"  said 
Ellen,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes; 
-"  but  I  was  too  young  to  feel  his  loss,  and 
since  then  I  have  not  known  thie  want  of 
*a  friend  or  a  parent— ^you,  nay  beloved 
'i   VOL.  II.  G  guardian. 
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guardian,  have  been  both  to  me;  and  I 
owe  to  you  the  duty  of  a  child,  with  the 
tcnderest  affection  of  one.** 

''  Ellen,  my  child,"  resumed  be,  ''  I 
have  that  here  respecting  your  parents, 
which  only  this  heart  can  know,"  and  he 
pressed  his  hand  on  it;  **  they  must  de- 
scend with  me  to  the  grave,. for  years  can 
never  obliterate  them* — ^Perhaps,"  added 
he,  after  a  little  pause—'*  perbaps  I  bad 

better  never  married but  my  sweet 

Julia — no,  I  cannot  r^ret,  and  think  of 
her." 

'^  Oh,  who  could  regret  beiiig  parent  to 
our  beloved  Juliaf  exclaimed  Ellen,  with 
energy ;  *^  dear  precious  sister  of  my  heart 
and  my  affections !" 

"  Love  her  ever,  Ellen,"  said  the  father 
— *^  love  her  ever  and  always— let  not 
your  love  for  her  be  superseded  by  your 
affection  for  another — keep  her  in  your 
protection — watch  over  her  as  a  mother — 
instruct  her ;  while  you  are  with  her,  my 
Ellen,  train  her  in  your  own  ways,  and 

.if 
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if.shejre9eml4e.}^oU  m  mindi  the  father's 
best  hopes  will  he  fully  gratified^*' 

"  Oh,  my  kind  guardian/'  cried  Ellen ; 
*'  and  to.  whom  ^am  I  indebted  for  being 
what  I  amPV 

*' Lady  Bateman  is  so  much  engaged  in 
&shionaUe  pursuits,  Ellen,"  said  6ir  John, 
^  that  it  is^  not.  possible  she  can  attend  to 
any  Cfllsof  the  nursery:  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve she  dovea^  Julia  with  the  strongest 
maternal  affection ;  faut.  .your  attention,  to 
the  cluld,  I  imagine,  satisfies  her  Uiat  she 
is  carefully  attended  to."       .  . 

^  Rely  on  it,  my  esteemed  guardian~- 
my  father— -and  my  friend !"  pronounced 
Ellen,  with  warmth,  "  while  ever  I  am 
permitted  to  be  near  her,  Julia  shall  be 
the  object  direst  to  my  care-— I  will  be 
all  you  wish  me  to  herv  and  the  advaa- 
tages  your  kindness  have  bestowed  on  me, 
it  shall  be  my  pride  and  pleiu&ure  to  incul- 
cate in  my  darling  pupil." 

"  And  still,  Ellen,  according  to  proba- 
bility, she  may  not  have  those  advantages 

G  2  long," 
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long,"  observed  sir  John  :'  - " .  yet  -  even 
though  you  are  married,  Ellen — -tbut 
we'll  not  talk  more  of  that  matter  now— 
it  will  happen  in  its  own  good  time.—* 
I  think,  Ellen,  my  love,  there  is  no.  ne- 
cessity for  your  saying. any.  thing  about 
this  pocket-money  I  have  given  you,  to 
lady  Bateman — ^it  may.  prevent  her  ,dwn 
liberality  to  you.  She  is  aware  I  replenish 
your  purse  now  and  then,  as  "my  daugh- 
ter; but  yet  I  think — 'this  particular  sum 
may  as  well  not  be  mentioned — ^she  will 
not  ask  you  any  questions,  I  dare  say,  and 
you  utter  no  falsities  by  your  silehcfe."  ♦ 

The  fact  was,  sir  John  had-two  relisons 
not  to  let  this  present .  to  his  adopted 
daughter  be  known  to  his  lady-— one,  be- 
cause he  knew  her  to  express  some  very 
illiberal  observations  on  his  affection  for 
.Ellen ;  and  she  might  turn  this  little  gift 
into  some  very  ungenerous  observation, 
imerely  to  make  good  her  pretended  opi- 
nion ;  for  she  must  be  very  well  assured 
of  any  unjust  opinion  being  without  the 

•  ■ 

shadow 
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shadow  of  a  cause;  only  she  caught  at  any' 
substance  that  could  make  a  shadow,  in* 
order,  if  she  could  do'  it»  to  substantiate 
her  words :  the  other  *  was — ^he^  had  many ' 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  liberal  income 
he  allowed  his  lady  did  riot  cover  her  owa  * 
expences,  for'  those'  of'  the  household  be-  ^ 
longed  to  him,  both  in  town  and  conntfy, 
and  lie  did  not  think' she '  would  scruple 
niuch  'drawing  on  -  Ellen'3 '  purse, -  did  she 
know  she  had  one  lately  stocked;  and  to 
avoid  both  mischances  was  sir' John's  wish' 
of  withholding  any  mention  of  it  from 
lady  Bateman. 

Ellen,  the  moment'  she  quitted  sir 
John's  study,  flew  up  a  back  stairs  to  the 
nursery i  where' little  Julila,  like  a  cheru- 
bim, lay  sleeping  in  the  smiles  of  her  fairy 
dreams.  Ellen  kissed  the-  slumbering 
angel,  who  operied  her  lovely  eyes,  recog- 
nized who  it  was'  disturbed  her,  repeated 
die  name  of  Eneh^  clasped  her  little  ardas 
round  the  neck  of  her  whose  name  she 
invoked^  and  again  sank  into  that  en  via- 

o  3  ble 
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ble  sleep  which  inffahts  and  innooenoe  ovfy 
(sn  know.  .,.,.:.. 

Ellen  was  in  the  drawing-room  long 
before  sir  John  made  his  appiaamkm  theie 
The  momerit  lady.Batennuaiiw  her»  she 
said — ^^  Where*  teVe^  you  beeta,^  Ellen? 
you  were  wanted  to  fill  up  tl»Pope  Joan 
table.'*  •    '    f' 

''  Playing  the  old  woman,  no  doubt» 
over  Miss  Julia  Bateman^"  snd/JfissCap 
meron ;  ^  giving  her  pap^-aiid  huahing  faer 
to  sleep,  with  a  few  notiriUe' tbumpa  on 

het'badk/^    •       ■  •'    ^:''''  :*•  ^■'=^*-^  '" 

**  You  are  right.  Miss  Cameron,"  said 
Ellen,  ^  except  about  the  thutnps;  Julia 
was  already  asleep/'^vj  V 
'  J^Then  you  fed  her  while  she  slept,  my 
d6ar  Neville,^  fetttiined  Misa^  Cameitai^ 
"^^  since  yon  say  I  wasi^rightih  every  thing 
but  the  lullaby  serenade."     ,  t »  r . : 

**  Corner  Ik^  Neville^''  called  out  Imd 
Sinclair,  ^' we  are  waiting  for  you  to  get 

''  The  pope,  if  you  please^*'  sdd  Ellen, 

looking 
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looking  in  the  pool  as  she  took  her  seat ; 
**  I  see  he*s  a  desirable  personage  just  now  " 

"  Huve  nothing  to  do  with  a  knave, 
1B31^/'  cried  Miss  Cameron. 

Miss.  Ffiltney  wad  eldest  hand,  she 
pl^yeidUr-^  F^pe  T  called  she '  out,  and 
swept  the  pooL 

^«  There/  rtid  Miss  Cameron,  "  Miss 
Poltney  has  caught  the  knave  T 
:  .^  Bimglei^s  liickr   Iwghed  out  lady 
^at^niani  who  sjtood  for  a  few  minutes 
fiean  ;.  "•; 

.  >^r  You  should  fallow  up  your  good  luck. 
Mis? :  Pultney,'*  Mr.  Gro^yeilpr  observed 
to  her* '■■■;'  ^--r 

"  So  I  intend^  Mir»  Grosvenor,**  she  an- 
6wered»^  ^  and  get  matrimony  before  Miss 
JNeviUe.^ 

**  I  hope  you'jyi  not  catcba  kpave,  how- 
ever, Miss  Pultn^y !"  said  1(m^  Sinclair. 
'  Thus,  in  a'jocos^  laughing  inanner,  $y3 
all  round  gaqoies  at  cards  afe  generally 
pursueds  they,  follow^  th^rs,  while  the 
^t  of  the  wiiipany  formed  at  different 
( ;  G  4  tables, 
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tables,  in  more  select  parties  and  more 
skilful  games. 

The  morning  assembled  the  guests  and 
inmates  of  Dudley  Abbey  at  the  break- 
fast-table, in  riding-habits  and  boots-^rv 
riages  and  horses,  with  postilions  and 
grooms,  pawing  and  prancing,  and  crack- 
ing of  whips ;  and  little  Julia  clapping  her 
hands,  and  crowing,  and  running  fh)m 
one  person  to  another,  dl  fondling  and 
praising  her,  anxious  to  get  a  kiss  or  a 
smile,  the  which  if  it  did  not  please  her 
to  grant,  she  sought  shelter  fixini  impor- 
tunities in  the  arms  of  Elleri,  Yet  it  was 
singular,  that  so  decided  was  her  dislike 
to  Mr.  Grosvenor,  or  his  hairy  cap,  she 
screamed  violently  when  he  offered  to 
take  her ;  nor  would  she  quit  the  protec- 
tion of  her  dear  Enen  after. 

And  where  was  sir.  John  Bateman  aH 
this  time  ?  became  a  general  question,  be 
not  appearing  in  the  assembled  group. 
A  letter  was  presented  by  the  house- 
steward  ;  it  was  unsealed,  and  address^ 

in 
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in  general  terms,  to  the  visitors  at  Dudley 
Abbey — it  was  from  the  master  of  the 
house — warm,  kind,  and  energetic,  ex- 
pressive of  the  happiness  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  society  of  his  friends,  his 
dislike  to  a  formal  parting,  which  would 
throw  a  gloom  over  his  spirits,  and  his 
earnest  hope  of  again  meeting  them,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  heneath  a  roof 
■  which  he  would  consider  Iionoured  by 
their  company. 

-  -  Sir  John  Bateman  was  not  a  man  of 
mere  outside  professions;  he  said  what  his 
thoughts  were,  or  he  was  silent  if  he 
thought  they  should  not  be  revealed ;  and 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  stationary  guests 
were  persons  whom  lie  respected  or  ap- 
proved of,  he  did  not  hesitate  placing  all 
•in  the  catalogue  of  his  good  opinion. 

Some  of  the  company  were  sorry  he  had 
gone  without  seeing  them — others  said 
they  thought  he  was  right,  and  agreed 
that  the  formality  of  parting  was  ex- 
tremely distressing — and  the  rest  partly 
G  5  guessed 
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guessed  the  truth,  that  lady  Batenum,  and 
gotoe  of  her  fHendis, 'Weave  too  gay  andAAo 
•dashing  for  the  .moiBsbbeir^iiuitaof  a 
husbaAd  so*  many  y eaw  ioldfir  than  herself^ 
and  he  wa6  glad  to'be  gGneL'i t  ri. 
"Sir  Archibald  Cameron^  his  daughter, 
<£llen,  and •  ^Julia^  ^  took>  the^  fead.    Lady 
Batemah  folded  the  dear  chBd^itl  herem- 
btioces,  and:  aU  the  mothbrsWas  viaiUe  fat 
the  time  in  her  ODunteiiance;;  .^The  car- 
riage drove  off,  amidst  bows  ;and  good- 
bye%    and  shakes  -of  the^ihondj.  and— - 
«  We^l  see  you  abthe  ball^  and—^.  Wtfll 
meet  at  Ckiimry  (Castle.^-H^  In:  less  than 
lu  ibi:tnight»"  £t  ceicrc^  till  the  lodgeJceep- 
.  er  dropped  her  reterenoe  at:  lae^ving  the 
-little  golden,  recompenee  of-  hal^-^gaioea 
for  opening  ithe  gate,:amUH8losiiig  it  after 
them^. that*  sha might  renew  the  same  oe» 
JrenKxfiy  to  the.nexfe  departurosy^in*  the^ex- 
ipect^on  ;  of;  ;^iQilar   advantage.     I#ady 
iBateeaaii  and.  her  ;train'  lolloped  in  their 
different  equipages^  and  aeveial  gentlemai 
^  .Iwraebaok;  7  who:  attended  ;tiwm'  tpu^  cf 
i/w^  j^i^  •'  o  xj  the 
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the  WBty^ '  rLoid  Sinclair,  however,  made 
hstbowt'an^ishook  hands  with  lady  Bate* 
loan^  oateide  the  lodge  gates.  She  did 
not.  expect  fae^  would  accompany  her,  be 
having'^rea4y2nientioned  he  was  return- 
i^  for  a  while ;  to  Alnwick.  Mr.  Gros- 
venor  had  a  place  in  lady  Batenian's  car- 
tii^^  along  with  Miss  Fultnjsy ;  dnd  the 
cavalcade,  a^eeably  i  appointed  and  at* 
t^ded^  soon  left  behind  theta  the  spot  oi 
tlieSr  late  joyous  festivities. 

X^ady: :  Batedtian  was  received  at  Cler- 
bury  Castle  like  a  princess,  who  having 
dropped .  the  title  of  royalty  to  avoid  its 
parade  is  paid  the  compliments  without 
the  homage  (and  known  eveiy  where  and 
\xy  nobody).  Thus  was  her  ladyship  the 
qdeen-^kct  of  those  domains.  Her  look 
^as  command,  her  nod  approbation  (she 
never  frowned,  therefore  must  be  always 
pleased),  like  the  lady  mayoress  of  the  time; 
who  lives  her  little  year  in  the  splendoufc 
o£  city  dignities  and  homage,  when  sh& 
retreats  into  her  former  comparative  iiK 
t'  '  o  6  significance. 
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significance,  divested  of  state  dhd  title»  od^ 
less  perchance  her  husband,  1^  lonie  &ap 
py  circumstance,  maj  hsre  the  bcsMur  of 
sir  for  his  own  life,  when  my  lady  is  a 
reo/  lady  all  ihe  rest  of  her  days.  The 
title  of  lady  miayoress  is  the  one.  of  sK 
others  should  be  least  coveted  by  sny  fei 
male,  since  it  is  but  temporary  rank;  and 
which,  partaking  of  royalty,  its^  deprivation 
after  the  period  must  be  extremely  irk- 
some to  the  feelings  cf  the  lafLytWhohas 
been  worshipped  and  glorified  durii^  bar 
butterfly  reign. 

Lady  Bateman  took  posiessimi  of  her 
castle,  but  not  of  her  state;  she  was  only 
to  be  the  majesty  of  one  night,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  was  opposed  to  rendering 
that  night  worthy  of  giving  honour  to  the 
queen;  but  her  ladyship  had  now Uterall^ 
thje  ball  at  lier  foot ;  she  was  left  without 
atiy  Paul  Pry,  that  poor  hackneyed  gen- 
tleman, that  pops  his  nose  from  every  win- 
dow, and  every  stand,  and  every  hawkei^s 
basket  of  "  puy  mi  imajes."    Sir  John,  was 

off. 
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ibfF,  and  sir  Archibald,  and  lord  Sinclair, 
and  Mr.  Maunsell,  nothing  known  of. 
The  poor  Tryford  heiress  then  was  left 
■with  her  dear  friend,  to  be  fleeced  by  her 
"dear  friend  unA  happy  coadjutor;  oh!  it 
was  a  nice  time — and  an  opportunity  once 
^ined  was  not  to  be  lost. 
H  The  sanctum  sanctorum  of  her  ladyship; 
B  little  deligiitful  boudoii-,  she  had  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  being  snug  and  quiet 
iirhen  she  pleased,  with  orders  not  to  be 
Interrupted  unless  she  rang,  was  the  chosen 
spot  for  giving  Miss  Pultney  lessons  in 
^e  system  of  gambling ;  and  not  to  give 
Jady  Bateman  a  worse  intention  than  she 
might  have,  she  certainly  instructed  her 
(pupil  in  the  plain  straight  forward  way  of 
[playing,  as  lady  Grace  might — a  sober 
'^me  of  cards. 

'-f.  A  gentle  tap  at  the  boudoir  door,  whicli, 
jfwithout  waiting  any  answer,  was  gently 
^^ned — "  Do  I  intrude  ?"  (Though  be 
St  known,  Mr.  Paul  Pry  had  not  come  out 
jjttien) — only  some  witty  person  may  say 
no^ 
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no— but  he  was  ooming  ih^  Hbwe^er, 
Mr.  Grosvenw  it  was  who  popped  in  his 
head.  .     • 

Lady  Bateman  started  with  surprise  at 
the  intrusion,  and  would  have  looked  etois 
if  she  could ;  but  her  features  'were  always 
harmony.  Miss  Puhhey,  at  .lA  events^ 
looked  as  confused  as  thougbshe  had  been 
caught  reading  a  play-^book  in  bed  of  a 
Sunday  morning. 

••  Intrude,  Mr.  GrosvenorP'  repeated 
lady  Bateman ;  ^  I  gave  orders  to  admit 
no  person  here.** 

'*  Your  ladyship  issued  no  prohibitoiy 
OTders  to  me,"  said  he,  ^'  or  I  idiould  ca*- 
tainly  not  have  run  counter  to  them;  but 
I  imagined  all  the  low^r  apMrtments  were 
free  of  access:  I  shall  wittidAw.**       *  v 

*•  Oh  no,'*  said  she,  **  you  may  st^, 
now  you  are  come.  Here  is  Miss.Pult- 
ney  winning  all  my  loose  cash;  but  Tm 
not  the  first  preceptor  whose  pu  jpil  has  got 
the  advantage."  '     .    , 

rithQUgte 
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:  ^t'lhooglli  Mks  Fultney  had  a  dislike 

'  v  *iybt  ^  6^  <iot  god&ther  to  a  lady's 
««HM%itiiM)^  rnpfied  lady  Bateman, 
•^ll^dffitolnfAy  like  to^ay  what  she  shall 
^itfle^  MUnorpow ;  and  though  she  is  beat- 
mgW^fUhAay  ^t  tny  own  webpoh^,  I  may 
turn'  tfa^  tiribies  on  her  before  it^  latig.^ 
>  **  You  shall  have  your  revenge,  lady 
-Batenmn/^  said  the  oUnple  girL  r.r 

^^ComiB  tb^"  cried  her  ladyship,  "  no 
HSmelikethe^present-^let  Grosvenor  take 
Up  idy  oaose,  and  play  double  *x>r  quits 

with  you.** 

•    ••  I  have  no  objection,**  was  Miss  Pult- 

'%ey*Ss  rfej^^^d  Gi^sveivor  took  the  seat 

<l€  bdy  >BittelXMn  nt^ngt^n^-tm.   ' 

-i  ^  Dotible  or  quits."^-- Miss  Pultney  was 

still  successful;  and. lady Sateman,€m  des- 

eqmr^t  heroimtinued  ill.  fortune  said — 

'^  I'll. have  no  more  of  the  gamd,  Mr. 

Cbrosvc^nor-rtakeit  up  on  your  own  account 

iif^I  sfaonxld  lose  a  fcirtane  at  it  if  I  oonti* 

'wmeditk>wJ\\    ■  <■}  r-     ,  i  h  f;-/  . 

i'.t  Miss 
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Miss  Pultney,  ashamed  aliboat  6f  being 
so  very  lucky,  hesitated  to  gpve  over,  lest 
she  shotild  be  suspected  of  sinister  des^, 
in  breaking  up  at  this  period ;  add  she  vot^ 
tinued  to  play  until  she  won  seven  hua^ 
dred  pounds :  she  threw  down  the  cards 
then. — *^  I'll  play  no  more  at  pva^ent,-' 
said  she ;  **  bat  I'll  engage  y<ar  both  to^ 
morrow,  to  have  your  revenge.*'       ; 

This  was  exactly  the  poiilt  aimed  at*— 
her  own  invitation  to  the  gaming-ttfble. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  drew  out  his  pocket- 
book. — '*  I'll  give  you  a  check  on^  my 
banker,  Miss  Pultney."  ". 

Miss  Pultney  declined  it~j"  I  told  yoUj 
Mr.  Grosvenor,"  she  laughingly  steud,  ^'^you 
should  have  your  revenge  t6rmdrrpw» 
when  yoii  may  probably  be  moife  success- 
ful, and  win  it  back  again.-' 

"  Nay,"  criied  lady  Bateman^  *M, -being 
a  party  concerned,  must  insist  on  yinir 
taking  it.  Miss  Pultney ;  only  if  you  are 
-so  scrupulous  of  conscience,  you  may  keep 
it  uncashed  till  we  go  to  town.     But.  fat 

the 
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the  payment  of  a  debt  of  honour,  I  should 
consider  it  a  very  dishonourable  action  not 
to  discharge  it  immediately.  Mr.  Grosve- 
nor  must  feel  himself  much  offended,  I 
think:  did  you  make  it  mere  children's 
play  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  he  gallantly  replied,  "  if 
'twere  possible  to  be  offended  with  Miss 
Pultney." 

Miss  Pultney  bowed,  took  the  check, 
and  put  it  into  her  card-case.  The  next 
day  she  returned  him  his  check,  with  one 
on  her  own  banker — fwt  waste  paper — 
for  sixteen  hundred  pounds! 

She  paid  it  with  the  most  perfect  good- 
humour  ;  saw  not  that  she  had  been  duped, 
but  declared  she  never  would  gamble 
again — for  she  thought,  but  did  not  ex- 
press the  thought,  she  could  have  done 
sixteen  good  actions,  by  giving  one  hun- 
dred pounds  each  to  sixteen  distressed  fa- 
milies. She  was  ashamed  of  the  transac- 
tion arising  from  her  own  folly,  for  she 
blamed  no  one  but  herself;  yet  she 
thought 
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and  writing  can  do/'  said  he,  ^*  and  theif  * 
you'il  have  me  secure!" 

I  thank  you,"  she  coolly  answered; 
because  you  knOw  I  could  ifiake  no  use 
of  it" 

"  Well  then,  trust  to  my  honour.  Fan- 
ny,"  said  he—"  I'll  pledge  it  to  you  so- 
lemnly!" 

"  I  am  no  pawnbroker,'*  observed  her 
Itidyship  m  reply;  "  nor  thopgh  I  were, 
the  pledge  is'  of  too  little  value  to  be  ac- 
cepted." 

"  You  are  cursedly  cross,  Fanny,"  he 
cried. 

^  "  No  wonder,  Grdsvtopr,-'  she  replied, 
,**  when  you  waiit  to  make .  me  the  cats- 
p4w  in  all  your  dirty  actions." 

"  Well — you'll  consider  about  it,  ma 
beUe,^  s£iid  he,  laughing  in  her  face.  '*  And 
after  all— upon  noiy  soul,  Fanny,  but 
you're  devilish  hsindsome  stilL  Why  did 
not  you  bring  Neville  with  you  ?— were 
jrou  afraid  of  being  rivaUfed?     DQn't  be 

alarmed 
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alarmed  about  that,  ma  tres  chere — there's 
none  of  them  can  equal  you  yet." 

"  Pshaw !"  and  lady  Bateman  curled  up 
her  nose. 

^  "I'll  run  away  from  you,"  he  cried. 
'"  I'm  going  out  to  try  my  new  horse ;  so 
good  bye  for  a  few  hours :  you'll  be  in  a 
more  agreeable  mood  when  I  return, 
Fanny." 

"  Ay,"  she  exclaimed,  "  set  a  beggar  on 
iiorseback,  and  you  know  where  he'll  ride 
to."'  . 

"  Oh,  you  dear  satirical  devil !"  said  he, 
.**  you're  out  there.  I'm  going  to  heaven  ; 
for  ril  ride  to  Croxton  Hall !" 

**  And,  like  your  kinsman,  Lucifer,"  re- 
turned she,  **  be  hurled  thence  for  your 
presumption." 

**  Jealous ! — jealous,  by  the  gods  !"  he 
.called  out,  as  with  a  laugh  he  shut  the 
door  after  him. 

Many  a  true  word  said  in  jest.     Lady 

'  Bateman  hated  Ellen  Neville,  and  would 

h^\e  cared  very  little  what  became  of  her, 

provided 
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To  this  admiration»  however,  was  particu- 
larly owing  lady  Bateman's  dislike  of 
Ellen ;  for  where  she  was,  her  ladyship 
could  only  be  looked  on  as  a  very  secon- 
dary personage  in  the  grand  scale  of  female 
beauty. 

The  plot  thickened  on  lady  Bateman: 
she  had  her  hands  full  of  invention^  and 
her  head  full  of  intrigue,  for  she  fashioned 
with  her  fingers  many  of  the  ornamoits 
and  designs,  as  patterns  to  festoon  and 
decorate  the  grand  visiting  apartments; 
and  with  her  brain  she  cut  and  contrived 
as  deliberately  as  with  her  scissars. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  ball  to  be  given  at  Clerbury  Castl^ 
was-  become  the  topic  of  conversation  in 
every  family,  and  among  every  degree  of 
rank  and  personages,  for  miles  round  it. 
It  was  the  first  public  festival  or  fete  Mr. 
Maunsell  had  ever  given  there,  and  where 
every  person  of  note  was  invited;  and 
every  person  in  the  little  town  near,  and 
the  tenants  and  cottagers  about,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  No  wonder  Mr.  Maun- 
sell and  his  baH  should  be  talked  of.-«the 
baker  had  all  his  bread  and  flour  for  the 
day,  ordered ;  the  petty  grocer — or  the  first 
gredt  one,  all  his  currants,  and— every 
thing  in  his  way ;  the  cottagers,  all  their 
eggs  and  fowls,  except,  indeed,  the  old 
laying  hens,  which  must  be  spared,  or 
there  had  been  no  more  fresh  eggs  for 
voii.  11.  H  breakfast. 
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breakfast.  In  short,  every  one  had  their 
share  in  it ;  and  it  was  Mr.  MaunselVs 
orders,  that  every  one  of  those  mentioned 
should  partake  in  the  general  orders — that 
all  the  little  shops  should  have  something 
to  do  in  it,  and  thereby  have  as  great 
authority  to  shew  out  over  their  doors  the 
Maunsell  or  Clerbury  arms,  with  as  much 
pomp  in  a  country  town,  asithe  purvqfor 
of  milk  in  a  cellar,  or  a  yard  of  tape  to 
any  of  his  most  gracious  majesty's  house- 
bold,  may  have  to  designate  on  theirs 
their  retail  dealings  with  royalty,  in  tlie 
grand  metropolis. 

^*  A  gck>d  name  in  man  or  woman,"  says 
lago,  **is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their 
soul.'* 

"Are  you  invited  to  Maunsell's  baUT 
— "  To  be  sure  you  are— what  need  I  to 
ask?" — "Are  you  gbihg  to  Clerbuiy 
Castle  ?" — "  How  many  people  will  be 
there?" — "Have  you  bespoke  beds,  papa?'' 
—"They'll  not  disappoint  us  initlug  po«t- 
oarriages,   I  hope,  John  P**---^*  Halve  you 

ordered 
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ordered  your  dress,  and  your  feathers,  and 
your  shoes,  and         ?"  &c.  &e.  &c. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  all  the  milli- 
ners, and  dress-makers,  and  workwomen, 
about  and  near  the  town,  being  put  into 
requisition  with  their  needles  and  thread; 
but — to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  subject, 
one  of  the  dashing  and  most  fashionable  la- 
dies in  those  united  trades  came  down  from 
Liondon,  with  her  new  patterns  from  the  in- 
terminable Petit  Courier  des  Dames^  Bou- 
levards des  Italien  a  Paris !  and  opened 
a  repository  for  this  ephemera  of  the  day 
(of  the  night),  and  found  Jier  account  in 
the  five- hundred  per  cent,  she  charged  on 
the  unsaleable  half-soiled  goods  of  her  last 
reason's  London  stock,  new  furbished  up 
as  current  French  fashions  just  arrived. 
Some  of  her  winter  customers,  more 
knowing  than  the  half-bred  country  gen- 
try, whp  make  a  journey  to  London  once 
in  their  lives,  like  the  Wronghead  family, 
and  bring  home  fashions  and  news. to  last 
them  all  the  rest  of  it, .  were  not  to  be 

H  2  talked 
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To  this  admiration,  iiowever,  was  particu- 
larly owing  lady  Bateinan's  dislike  of 
Ellen ;  for  where  she  was,  her  ladyship 
could  only  be  looked  on  as  a  very  secon- 
dary personage  in  the  grand  scale  of  female 
beauty. 

The  plot  thickened  on  lady  Bateman: 
she  had  her  hands  full  of  invention^  and 
her  head  full  of  intrigue,  for  she  fashioned 
with  her  fingers  many  of  the  ornaments 
and  designs,  as  patterns  to  festoon  and 
decorate  the  grand  visiting  apartmrats; 
and  with  her  brain  ishe  cut  and  contrived 
as  deliberately  as  with  her  scissars. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  ball  to  be  given  at  Clerbury  Cdstl^ 
was-  become  the  topic  of  conversation  in 
every  family,  and  among  every  degree  of 
rank  and  personages,  for  miles  round  it 
It  was  the  first  public  festival  or  fete  Mr. 
Maunsell  had  ever  given  there,  and  where 
every  person  of  note  was  invited;  and 
every  person  in  the  little  town  near,  and 
the  tenants  and  cottagers  about,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  No  wonder  Mr.  Maun- 
sell and  his  baH  should  be  talked  of— *the 
baker  had  all  his  bread  and  flour  for  the 
day,  ordered ;  the  petty  grocer — or  the  first 
great  one,  all  his  currants,  and-— every 
thing  in  his  way  ;  the  cottagers,  all  their 
eggs  and  fowls,  except,  indeed,  the  old 
laying  hens,  which  must  be  spared,  or 
there  had  been  no  more  fi-esh  eggs  for 
voju  II.  H  breakfast. 


thought  (she  was  at  her  o^er-thougfate^ 
instead  of  having  had  hqr^/S^rr-thoughts) 
she  should  not  like  some  par^cular  per** 
aons  io  know  any  thing  of'  it^  therefare, 
as  if  she  jumped  hy  anticipation  into  the 
wishes  of  lady  Bateman,  begged  her  net 
to  mention  any  thing  of  the  busneas^  be- 
yond those  individuals'  who  jdready  knew 
it — Mr.  Grosvenor  and  her  ladyship.  She 
did  not  say  who  it  mij^t;  bel^be  wished 
in  particular  to  keep  it  beo^  fiotn;  but 
lady  iBkteiimn  judged  U  id  be  Mr.  Maun* 
sell»  tbdugh  she  isaid  noihing  of  .it  to.  her, 
satisfied  the 'Whote^  \^ould  Ins  buried  in 
oblivion,  both  by  the  '  tvinneite  and  the 
loaer— *the  fioeoers  ^uid  'tiie  dupe ! 
'  Mis«  Pultney  hersdf'  never  reverted  to 
the  tran&»dtion,  evea.  to .  lady  Batenian ; 
nor  did  sHe  know  that  on  tiie  wings  of 
the  wind,  her  chedk  c  had  been  c^cashed» 
and  the  money  returned  &at  it» .  as  ^ck 
as  a  postchaito  and  four  horses  could  idake 
the  journey  to  London*  Grosvenor  did 
not  go  .himself— -his  being  missed  might 

lead 
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lead  Mfas  Paltney-to  suspect  somefthing. 
Lady  Bateman  undertook  to  send  it  up, 
but  Grosvenbr  was  careful  to  wiatch  the 
eominjg  badk  o£  the  cash^  and  very  gene- 
rously paid  the  expences  out  of  it;  and 
eren  tiiat  possibly  he  had  not  done,  did'  he 
not  fear  goit^  too  far  with  her  ladyship^ 
and  she  might  not  be  inclined  again  to 
g^ve  him  a  helping  hand. 
«'^  'Herla^sh^  shared  bone  of  the  spoils 
sttre  tlie ^sgnioe  iof  it}  yet  she  rathei"  ^'• 
pected  to  have  done  so :  but  she  treasured 
up  the  dreumstancQ  in  her  mind,  which 
she  determined  should  not  escape  thence. 

-*•  And  nowv  said  he,  ^*  thou  best  of  all 
Machiavelians,  get  me  the  heiress  herself, 
my  charming  Fanny,  and  remefaiber  the 
twenty  4^Cmsand^''^   * 

i  *^  Oh)  who  doubts  your  UberaUttf,  Gtosr 
venor!^  the  <^arming  Fanny,  replied,  with 
Bin  enchanting  snem^  6n  her  mou^,  meant 

^^*  ril  make  it  as  strong  as  parchment 

and 
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and  writing  can  do/'  said  he,  ^*  and  theif' 
youll  have  me  secure;** 

''  I  thank  you,"  she  coolly  answered; 
**  because  you  know  I  could  make  no  use 
of  it.** 

"  Well  then,  trust  to  my  honour,^  Fan- 
ny,** said  he—"  1*11  pledge  it  to  yoa  so- 
lemnly!'* 

"  I  am  no  pawnbroker,'^  obsenred  her 
ladyship  in  reply;  "  nor  though  I  were^ 
the  pledge  W  of  too  little  value  to  be  ac- 
cepted." 

"  You  are  cursedly  cross,  Fanny,"  he 
cried. 

**  No  wonder,  GrOsvtoor,"  she  replied 
*'  when  yoix  want  to  make  me  the  cats^ 
piw  in  all  your  dirty  actions.** 

"  Well — you'll  consider  about  it,  ma 
belle,^  said  he,  laughing  in  her  face.  '*  And 
after  all* — upon  my  soul,  Fanny,  but 
you're  devilish  handsome  stilL  Why  did 
not  you  bring  Neville  with  you  ?— were 
you  afraid  of  being  rivalled  ?     Don't  be 

alarmed 
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Alarmed  about  that,  ma  tres  c^^e— there's 
none  of  them  can  equal  you  yet." 

"  Pshaw !"  and  lady  Bateman  curled  up 
her  nose. 

'-  ••  I'll  run  a\vay  from  you,'*  he  cried. 
r**  I'm  g^ng  out  to  try  my  new  horse ;  so 
good  bye  for  a  few  hours:  you'll  be  in  a 
iftore  agreeable  mood  when  I  return, 
Fanny.'' 

"  Ay,"  she  exclaimed,  "  set  a  beggar  on 
^ibrseback,  and  you  know  where  he'll  ride 

Oh,  you  dear  satirical  devil !"  said  he, 
you're  out  there.     I'm  going  to  heayen  ; 
foi-  rit  ride  to  Croxton  Hall !" 

••  And,  like  your  kinsman,  Lucifer,"  re- 
turned she,  •*  be  hurled  thence  for  your 
presumption." 

r  **  Jealdus! — jealous,  by  the  gods!"  he 
.called  out,  as  with  a  laugh  he  shut  the 
^oor  after  him. 

'  Many  a  true  word  said  in  jest.  Lady 
'Bateman  hated  Ellen  Neville,  and  would 
have  cared  very  little  what  became  of  her, 

provided 
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provided  no  blame  could  attach  to  rheisdf; 
but  GroftYenor  was  so  little  to  be  depended 
on  in  faith  or  integrity,  that  were  she  to 
wilfully  shut  her  eyes  to  any  attempt  he 
might  make  there,  no  doubt  to  exonerate 
himself  at  any  future  period  of  disepvefy, 
he  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  say, 
she  gave  her  sanction  to  his  proceedings; 
her  ladyship,  therefore,  would,  for  her  pwii 
sake,  frustrate  his  designs  there^  atid  for 
the  rest,  to  mortify  or  degrade  Ellen  in 
any  other  respect,  she  would  not  hesitate 
amoment  .  ..      .  v 

It  was  to  the  knowledge  of  this  dislike, 
not  to  say  hatred,  that  sir  John  was  in- 
duced, on  learning  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed for  Ellen  by  Mr.  Maunsell^  that 
he  wished  it  to  be  kept  secret, .  until  the 
lover  had  perfectly  investigated  his  own 
heart,  and  that  their  mutual  afiecticm 
might  give  a  fair  promise  of  mutual  hap- 
piness. Nor  did  sir  John  wish  to  smuggle 
Maunsell,  as  it  were,  into  to. immediate 
conclusion  of  his  hasty  proposals.    The 

offer 
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offer  was  of  i^  superior  a  distinctions  situ- 
ated particularly  as  Ellen  wac^  that  the 
good  liaronet  would  have  thought  himself 
highly  to  blame,  did  he  take  a  direct  ad* 
vantage  of  this  gentleman's  declarations : 
and  aware  of  Ellen's  enemies,  in  the  host 
of  rivals  she  would  have  to  encounter  for 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Maunsell's  good  opinion, 
or  nither  thek  aim  at  his  heart  and  his 
fortune,  he  conceived  it  most  prudent  to 
keep,  silent  and  secret,  while  satisfied  with 
the  stability  of  their  own  affections,  a 
public  avowal  would  be  the  immediate 
precursor  of  their  union. 

Not  even  the  keen  eyes  of  lady  Bateman 
had  any  suspicion  of  the  truth,  for  not-^ 
withstanding  she  might  have  noticed  a 
sly  glance  from  Maunsell  towards  Ellen, 
she  jiever  once  suspected  he  could  have 
any  serious  thoughts  of  her.  She  was  an 
object  of  admiration  to  many  men,  and  to 
those  too  who  but  looked  at  her  as  a  very 
beautiful  girl ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that* 
all  who  praised  were  in  love  with  her. 

To 
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To  this  admiration,  however,  was  particu- 
larly owing  lady  Bateinan's  dislike  of 
Ellen ;  for  where  she  was,  her  ladyship 
could  only  be  looked  on  as  a  very  secon- 
dary personage  in  the  grand  scale  of  female 
beauty. 

The  plot  thickened  on  lady  Bateman: 
she  had  her  hands  full  of  invention,  and 
her  head  full  of  intrigue,  for  she  fashioned 
with  her  fingers  many  of  the  ornaments 
and  designs,  as  patterns  to  festoon  and 
decorate  the  grand  visiting  apartments; 
and  with  her  brain  she  cut  and  contrived 
as  deliberately  as  with  her  scissars. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


kTHE  ball  to  be  given  at  Clerbury  Castle 
was  become  the  topic  of  conversation  in 
(■every  family,  and  among  every  degree  of 
xrank  and  personages,  for  miles  round  it. 
'•It  was  the  first  public  festival  or  fete  Mr. 
'«Maunsell  had  ever  given  there,  and  where 
every  person  of  note   was    invited;  and 
every  person  in  the  little  town  near,  and 
the  tenants  and  cottagers  about,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  No  wonder  Mr.  Maun- 
gell  and  his  ball  should  be  talked  of — the 
baker  had  all  his  bread  and  flour  for  the 
day,  ordered  ;  the  petty  grocer — or  the  first 
great  one,   all   his  currants,  and — every 
thing  in  his  way  ;  the  cottagers,  all  their 
eggs  and  fowls,  except,  indeed,  the  old 
-laying  hens,   which   must  be  spared,  or 
(there  bad  been  no  more  fresh  eggs  for 
VOL.  II.  H  breakfast. 
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breakfast.  In  short,  every  one  had  their 
share  in  it ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Maunseirs 
orders,  that  every  one  of  those  mentioned 
should  partake  in  the  general  orders — that 
all  the  little  shops  should  have  something 
to  do  in  it,  and  thereby  have  as  great 
authority  to  shew  out  over  their  doors  the 
Maunsell  or  Clerbury  arms,  with  as  much 
pomp  in  a  country  town,  a^.the  purveyor 
of  milk  in  a  cellar,  or  a  yard  of  ta^to 
any  of  his  most  gracious  majesty's  house- 
hold, may  have  to  designate  on  thars 
their  retail  dealings  with  royalty,  in  the 
grand  metropolis. 

^*  A  good  name  in  man  or  woman/'  says 
lago,  '^is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their 
soul.** 

Are  you  invited  to  Maunsell's  ball?* 
To  be  sure  you  are — what  need  I  to 
ask  ?" — "  Are  you  goihg  to  Clerboiy 
Castle  ?" — "  How  many  people  will  he 
there?" — "Have  you  bespoke  beds,  papa?^ 
•—'^They'll  not  disappoint  us  iaithg-pCMii- 
carriages,   I  hope,  John  ?" — **  Hlnre";^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  ball  to  be  given  at  Clerbury  Castle 
as  become  the  topic  of  conversation  in 
■ery  family,  and  among  every  degree  of 
ink  and  personages,  for  miles  round  it. 
was  the  first  public  festival  or  fete  Mr. 
^aunsell  had  ever  given  there,  and  where 
very  person  of  note  was   invited ;  and 
ery  person  in  the  little  town  near,  and 
le  tenants  and  cottagers  about,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  No  wonder  Mr.  Maun- 
Bell  and  his  ball  should  be  talked  of — the 
baker  had  all  his  bread  and  flour  for  the 
jay,  ordered  ;  the  petty  grocer — or  the  first 
prea/   one,   all    his  currants,  and — every 
tiling  in  his  way  ;  the  cottagers,  all  their 
:gs  and  fowls,  except,  indeed,  the  old 
lying  hens,  which   must  be  spared,  or 
lere  had  been  no  more  fresh  eggs  for 
TOi^.  II.  H  breakfast. 
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talked  over  by  madame  la  coufieure,  and 
gave  her  a  smile  of  intelligence,  which, 
however,  she  did  not  take. 

"  Par  her  honneur^  it  vas  true  an  ym- 
table  French  white!''  If  she  had  said 
French  grey !  only  the  contrast  had  not 
been  so  striking,  and  incongruity  is  the 
soul  of  fashion.  However,  the  by-^stau* 
ders  were  satisfied  of  her  veracity,  and 
thought  the  Londoners  knew  no.  better. 
Oh  the  blessing  of  ignorance!  and  madame 
was  perfectly  satisfied.  It  was  all  readji 
money  custom  here.  And  moreover,  ma* 
dame  was  in  de  musicianers  galeHe,  at  de 
gran  gala,  (not  madam  Fig's,)  and  was 
heard  to  say — " Dere  vas  not  no  damede 
condision  did  not  vear  her  omamensr 
So  much  for  madame  half  and  three- 
quarters — who  was  born  in  Ireland,  ap- 
prenticed in  England,  studied  the  graces 
in  Paris,  and  her  fashions,  &c.  from— 
"  Petit  Courier  des  Dames  !•* 

Had  Clerbury  Castle  been  a$  largest 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  it  had  been  put 

in 
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in  order  for  this  approaching  night;  for 
there  was  not  a  nook  in  this  vast  edifice, 
except  a  few  of  the  sleeping-rooms,  that 
Wks  not,  in  some  way  or  another,  over- 
iitmed  and  new  decorated.  There  were 
editions  and  additions;  and  then  the 
kitchens— cooks  upon  cooks^^^U  work  and 
no  play.  They  might  talk  of  fetes  and 
festivals — ^prince  Potemkin  and  Catherine 
the  Second — the  duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Ni^hdas  the  First ;  but  the  Taurian  pa- 
he^  was  a  trifle  compared,  at  this  time, 
with  Clerbury  Castle,  and  his  grace*s  tem- 
porary palace  a  trumpery  shew-box  to  the 
decorations  and  designs  of  this  ancient, 
noble  building;  all  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired taste  of  the  reigning  queen  was 
balled  forth,  who  was  lady  paramount  for 
the  time  being,  and  whos6  will  was  law. 

The  master  of  the  mansion  made  his 
appearance  there  a  few  dslys  previous  to 
the  grand  night ;  but  he  appeared  strange- 
ly altered,  both  in  his  looks  and  in  his 
spirits ;  in  the  former  he  was  considerably 

H  3  thinner, 
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thinner,  almost  indeed  to  make  a  penati 
imagine  he  had  had  a  heavy  fit  of  illness. 

''  Oh,"  cried  lady  Bateman  to  himt  after 
the  first  mutual  compliments  of  ceremony 
at  meeting  her  there,  and  him  returned 
home,  **  Maunsell,  what'  have  you  bedi 
about  all  this  while?  leading  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation, I  warrant  me,  with  a  set  of  fox- 
hunting, drinking  sportsmen,  and  thej 
have  knocked  you  up,  I  see."  . 
.  •*  No,"  replied  Maunsell^  "  I  have  not 
indeed ;  I  did  not  remain  more  than  two 
days  at  Towler  Lodge  " 

^'  Bless  me,  is  it  possible !"  she  exclaim- 
ed ;  ^*  and  what  did  you  do  with  your 
companion  in  flight,  the  gay,  lively  wi- 
dow?" 

^'  Left  her  behind  me  at  her  brother^s," 
he  answered ;  ^^  I  got  finely  into  disgrace 
with  her  ladyship,  and  ran  away,  for  fear 
she'd  beat  me."  - 

"  How  so?"  said  lady  Bateman. 

"  In  truth,  a  terrible  lapse  in  my  man- 
ners," returned  he—"  never  oVertook'  her 

on 
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on  the  road;  as,  when  I  got  to  Clerbury^ 
I  found  some  business  waiting,  which  de* 
tained  me  too  long  to  think  of  getting:  up 
to  her  on  the  journey ;  so  I  did  not  re- 
meet  her  until  she  had  been  four  or  five 
days  at  her  brother's." 

**  Really  you  deserved  to  be  put  into 
Coventry,'*  cried  her  ladyship ;  "  and  so, 
I  suppose,  you  are  fretting  yourself  into  a 
consumption  for  having  given  her  lady- 
ship cause  of  displeasure  against  you." 

Maunsell  gave  a  sickly  smile  in  return, 
but  made  no  other  answer,  leaving  her  la^ 
dyship  to  conjecture  what  she  pleased. 

The  spirits  of  Maunsell  however  were 
SO;  extremely  depressed,  that  he  could  not, 
at  all  times,  command  any  appearance  of 
cheerfulness,  notwithstanding  he  endea- 
voured all  in  his  power  to  rally  them,  lest 
there  should  be  a  wrong  construction  put 
on  his  gloom,  and  it.  should  be  attributed 
to  any  thing  relating  to  what  was  going 
forwards  at  the  castle.  He  frequently 
rode  out  for  hours,  that  he  might  escape 

H  4  observation. 
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observation,  and  afterwards  complain  of 
fttigue,  when  he  has  found  it  impossiUe 
to  rouse  his  mind  to  any  exertion.  But, 
that  his  guests  should  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  feel  themselves  uneasy  or  unwd- 
come,  he  often  forced  himself  to  pnuae 
lady  Bateman*s  taste  in  the  arrangemenUi 
and  to  repeat,  she  had  c»ily'  hersdf  to 
blame,  if  every  thing  was  not  agreeable  to 
her  wishes. 

Miss  Pulteney  was  noticed  by  lady 
Bateman  to  have  caught  the  dejection  d 
Mr.  Maunsell,  and,  instead  of  overlooking 
the  work-people  and  artists  employed  in 
the  decorations,  as  all  the  company  in  the 
house  did  generally  for  their  morning's 
lounge,  she  would  be  absent  from  them 
frequently,  and  when  summoned  for  din- 
ner, have  often  the  excuse  to  make  of  a 
violent  headache  compelling  her  to  seek 
the  retirement  of  her  own  apartment ;  yet 
she  has  often  wandered  to  the  battlements^ 
where,  wrapped  in  her  fur  cloak,  she  has 
defied  the  cold  air,  or  the  search  for  ber, 

as 
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'Bs  scarcely  any  person  would  think  o£ 
'seeldtig  a  delicate  female,  of  a  cold»  cheer- 
less,, winter's  day,  tranquilly  seated  in  a 
spot  which  was  exposed  to  every  change 
of  weather  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  But  the  flame  which  consumed 
her  heart  rendered  her  insensible  to  exte- 
rior cold,  and  the  hopelessness  of  her  pas- 
sion regardless  of  its  consequences ;  the  ' 
rain  only  had  power  to  drive  her  from  her 
iBVOurite  seat;  and  this  change  in  her 
conduct  had  only  occurred  since  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Maunsell.  Yet  It  was  hot  so 
•marked  in  the  company  as  to  appear  visi- 
ble to  it,  and  her  ready  excuses  always 
found  currency  with  the  guests.  The 
keen  glance  of  lady  Bateman's  eye  might 
perhaps  see  more  clearly,  yet  she  did  not 
direcdy  suspect  the  real  truth ;  but  hap- 
pening to  come,  by  accident^  suddenly  into 
-Miss  Pultney's  dressing^oom  one  morn- 
ing, she  discovered  that  young  lady  in 
tears.—"  Good  Heavens,  my  dear  Miss 
Fultney,''  she  exclaimed-rand  she  was  at 
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break&st.  In  short,  every  one  had  thdr 
share  in  it ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Maunsdh 
orders,  that  every  one  of  those  menticMied 
should  partake  in  the  general  orders*— tM 
all  the  little  shops  should  have  soineihifl||| 
to  do  in  it,  and  thereby  have  as  gitll 
authority  to  shew  out  over  their  docnrij 
Maunsell  or  Clerbury  arms,  with  as 
pomp  in  a  country  town,  a^.the  pi$^ 
of  milk  in  a  cellar,  or  a  yard  of  ta] 
any  of  his  most  gracious  majesty's 
bold,  may  have  to  designate  on  t1 
their  retail  dealings  with  royaUy^  in 
grand  metropolis. 

^*  A  gck)d  name  in  man  or  woman/ 
lago,  •*  is  the  immediate  jewel  of 
soul." 

**  Are  you  invited  to  Maunsell's 
— "  To  be  sure  you  are — what  need. 
ask  ?" — "  Are  you   going    to    Ch 
Castle  ?" — "  How   many  people   wfll'l 
there?" — "  Have  you  bespoke  beds, 
—**  They'll  not  disappoint  us  in 41 
carriages,   I  hope,  John  ?" — **  Himr - 
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ordered  your  dress,  and  your  feathers,  and 
your  shoes,  and"        ?•?  &c.  &c.  &c. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  all  the  milli- 
ners, and  dress-tnakers,  and  workwomen, 
about  and  near  the  town,  being  put  into 
xequisition  with  their  needles  and  thread ; 
but — to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  subject, 
one  of  the  dashing  and  most  fashionable  la- 
dies in  those  united  trades  came  down  from 
London,  with  her  new  patterns  from  the  in* 
terminable  Petit  Courier  des  Dames ^  Bou- 
levards des  Italien  d  Paris !  and  opened 
a  repository  for  this  ephemera  of  the  day 
(of  the  night),  and  found  her  account  in 
the  Jiv&  hundred  per  cent,  she  charged  on 
the  unsaleable  half-soiled  goods  of  her  last 
season's  London  stock,  new  furbished  up 
as  current  French  fashions  just  arrived. 
Some  of  her  winter  customers,  more 
knowing  than  the  half-bred  country  gen- 
try, who  make  a  journey  to  London  once 
in  their  lives,  like  the  Wronghead  family, 
and  bring  home  fashions  and  news  to  last 
them  all  the  rest  of  it, .  were  not  to  be 
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talked  over  by  madame  la  coufieure,  and 
gave  her  a  smile  of  intelligence^  whidi, 
however,  she  did  not  take. 

**  Par  her  honneur,  it  vas  true  an  Yen- 
table  French  whiter  If  she  had  said 
French  grey !  only  the  contrast  had  not 
been  so  striking,  and  incongruity  is  the 
soul  of  fashion.  However,  the  by-stan* 
ders  were  satisfied  of  her  veracity^  and 
thought  the  Londoners  knew  nq  better. 
Oh  the  blessing  of  ignorance!  and  madanie 
was  perfectly  satisfied.  It  was  all  ready 
money  custom  here.  And  moreover,  ma- 
dame was  in  de  mv^sidaners  galene,  at  de 
gran  gala,  (not  madam  Fig's,)  and  was 
heard  to  say — "  Dere  vas  not  no  dame-  de 
condision  did  not  vear  her  omamemr 
So  much  for  madame  half  and  three- 
quarters — who  was  born  in  Ireland,  ap- 
prenticed in  England,  studied  the  graces 
in  Paris,  and  her  fashions,  &e.  from— 
•*  Petit  Courier  des  Dames  !•* 

Had  Clerbury  Castle  been  a$  large  as 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  it  had  been  put 
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in  order  for  this  approaching  night;  for 
there  was  not  a  nook  in  this  vast  edifice, 
except  a  few  of  the  sleeping-rooms,  that 
was  not,  in  some  way  or  another,  over- 
turned  and  new  decorated.  There  were 
editions  and  additions;  and  then  the 
kitchens— cooks  upon  cooks-^-all  work  and 
no  play.  They  might  talk  of  fetes  and 
festivals — ^prince  Potemkin  and  Catherine 
the  Second — the  duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Kichdas  the  First ;  but  the  Taurian  pa- 
lacd  was  a  trifle  compared,  at  this  time, 
with  Clerbury  Castle,  and  his  grace's  tem- 
porary palace  a  trumpery  shew-box  to  the 
decorations  and  designs  of  this  ancient, 
noble  building;  all  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired taste  of  the  reigning  queen  was 
called  forth,  who  was  lady  paramount  for 
the  time  being,  and  whose  will  was  law. 
'  The  master  of  the  mansion  made  his 
appearance  there  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  grand  night ;  but  he  appeared  strange- 
ly altered,  both  in  his  looks  and  in  his 
spirits ;  in  the  former  he  was  considerably 
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thinner,  almost  indeed  to  make  a  person 
imagine  he  had  had  a  heavy  fit  of  illness. 

''  Oh,"  cried  lady  Bateman  to  himt  after 
the  first  mutual  compliments  pf  ceremony 
at  meeting  her  there,  and  him  returned 
home,  ^'  Maunsell,  what  have  you  bete 
about  all  this  while?  leading  a  life  of  dis^ 
sipation,  I  warrant  me,  with  a  set  of  fox- 
hunting, drinking  sportsmen,  and  tliey 
have  knocked  you  up,  I  see."  . 
.  •*  No,"  replied  Maunsell,  "  I  have  not 
indeed ;  I  did  not  remain  more  than  two 
days  at  Towler  Lodge." 

^'  Bless  me,  is  it  possible !"  she  exclaim- 
ed ;  **  and  what  did  you  do  with  your 
companion  in  flight,  the  gay,  lively  wi- 
dow ?" 

''  Left  her  behind  me  at  her  brothers," 
he  answered ;  ^^  I  got  finely  into  disgrace 
with  her  ladyship,  and  ran  away,  for  fear 
she'd  beat  me." 

"  How  so?"  said  lady  Bateman. 

'^  In  truth,  a  terrible  lapse  in  my  man- 
ners,*' returned  he—"  never  oVertook*  licr 
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on  the  road ;  as,  when  I  got  to  Clerbury^ 
I  found  some  husiness  waiting,  which  de- 
tained me  too  long  to  think  of  getting  up 
to  her  on  the  journey;  so  I  did  not  re- 
meet  her  until  she  had  been  four  or  five 
days  at  her  brother's." 

"  Really  you  deserved  to  he  put  into 
Coventry,"  cried  her  ladyship ;  "  and  so, 
I  suppose,  you  are  fretting  yourself  into  a 
consumption  for  having  given  her  lady- 
ship cause  of  displeasure  against  you." 

Maunsell  gave  a  sickly  smile  in  return, 
but  made  no  other  answer,  leaving  her  la- 
dyship to  conjecture  what  she  pleased. 

The  spirits  of  Maunsell  however  were 
so  extremely  depressed,  that  he  could  not, 
at  all  times,  command  any  appearance  of 
cheerfulness,  notwithstanding  he  endea- 
voured all  in  his  power  to  rally  them,  lest 
there  should  be  a  wrong  construction  put 
on  his  gloom,  and  it  should  be  attributed 
to  any  thing  relating  to  what  was  going 
forwards  at  the  castle.  He  frequently 
rode  out  for  hours,  that  he  might  escape 
H  4  observation. 
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observation,  and  afterwards  oompkun  of 
fatigue,  when  he  has  found  it  impossible 
to  rouse  his  mind  to  any  exerticm.  But, 
that  his  guests  should  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  feel  themselves  uneasy  or  unwd- 
come,  he  often  forced  himself  to  pnuse 
lady  Bateman*s  taste  in  the  arrangements^ 
and  to  repeat,  she  had  only*  herself  to 
blame,  if  every  thing  was  not  agreeable  to 
her  wishes. 

Miss  Pulteney  was  noticed  by  lady 
Bateman  to  have  caught  the  dejection  of 
Mr.  Maunsell,  and,  instead  of  overlooking 
the  work-people  and  artists  employed  in 
the  decorations,  as  all  the  company  in  the 
house  did  generally  for  their  morning's 
lounge,  she  would  be  absent  irom  them 
frequently,  and  when  summoned  for  din- 
ner, have  often  the  excuse  to  make  of  a 
violent  headache  compelling  her  to  seek 
the  retirement  of  her  own  apartment ;  yet 
she  has  often  wandered  to  the  battlements^ 
where,  wrapped  in  her  fur  cloak,  she  has 
defied  the  cold  air,  or  the  search  for  ber, 

as 
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"as  scarcely  any  person  would  think  of 
seeking  a  delicate  female,  of  a  cold,  cheer- 
less, winter's  day,  tranquilly  seated  in  a 
spot  which  was  exposed  to  every  change 
of  weather  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  But  the  flame  which  consumed 
her  heart  rendered  her  insensible  to  exte- 
rior cold,  and  the  hopelessness  of  her  pas- 
sion regardless  of  its  consequences ;  the 
rain  only  had  power  to  drive  her  from  her 
favourite  seat;  and  this  change  in  her 
conduct  had  only  occurred  since  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr,  Maunsell.  Yet  it  was  not  so 
marked  in  the  company  as  to  appear  visi- 
ble to  it,  and  her  ready  excuses  always 
found  cuiTency  with  the  guests.  The 
keen  glance  of  lady  Bateman's  eye  might 
perhaps  see  more  clearly,  yet  she  did  not 
directly  suspect  the  real  truth ;  but  hap- 
pening to  come,  by  accident,  suddenly  into 
Miss  Pultney's  dressing-room  one  morn- 
ing, she  discovered  that  young  lady  in 
tears. — "  Good  Heavens,  my  dear  Miss 
Fultney,"  she  exclaimed— and  she  was  at 
H  5  this 
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this  teQinent  truly  sincere—*'  what  is  tk 
matter  "vrith  you?  what  qm  ocseasionywr 
te^LTs-^you  who  can  command  tte  woiU 
at  your  feet?" 

*'  I  cannot  command  the  people  in  it, 
liowever,"  daid  she,  trying  to.  hide  her 
tears,  and  assume  a  brighter  look;  but 
she  sighed  in  the  attempt. 

'*  You  cannot  sigh  in  vain,  Pultney,* 
lady  Bateman  observed ;  **  for  where  is 
the  man  would  not  fbel  happy,  in  possess- 
ing the  good  graces  of  the  Pultney  hd- 
ress?** 

''  I  should  despbe  t;he  man  whose  affec- 
tions could  be  biataed  by  niy  weidth,^  re- 
turned Miss  Pultney* .  *'  X)id  I  think  him 
so  sordid,  I  must  detest,  instead  of  eatcN 
taining  any  affection  for  him/' . 

'^  For  who  ?"  toid  lady  Bateman.  . . 

Miss  Pultney  was  silent  to  the  qu^on. 

Lady  Bateman  ^  repeated  it»  adding-^ 
"^  And  you  must  be  sensible^  my  dear 
girl,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  your 
wealth  will  occa^n  a  man  to  hesitate  in 

hi 
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I  his  declarations,  lest  he  should  be  sus- 
pected of  paying  his  court  to  that  instead 
of  yourself." 

"  But  Mr.  Maunsell  can  have  no  such 
I  hesitation ;  he  is  my  equal  in  fortune  and 
;  ■  ■■-"  she  stopped,  cast  her  eyes  down- 
I  wards,  and  appeared  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. 

"  Maunsell!"  repeated  lady  Bateman, 
with  an  emotion  of  surprise.  "  Maunsell 
But,"  and  her  ladyship  recovered  her- 
self immediately,  "  you  may  not  perhaps 
sigh  in  vain  there  either; — lady  Mary  is,  I 
apprehend,  out  of  his  books." 

"  I  never  feared  her,"  said  Miss  Pult- 
ney :  "  and  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to 
mention  Mr.  Maunsell's  name.  I — I 
was " 

"  Thinking  of  him,  no  doubt,"  archly 
subjoined  her  ladyship.  "  But  really  / 
was  not  thinking  of  him  as  the  person 
who  set  your  poor  little  heart  in  a  twitter." 

"  Surely  not,  lady  Bateman,"  and  Miss 

Fultney  was  looking  still  confused  and 

H  6  equivocating 
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equivating — **  Mr.^Maansell  is— I  sboidd 
be  sorry  to  think— it  would  be  a  hopeten 
— Mr.  Maunsell  is  already  too  deeply  en- 
gaged elsewhere,  for  me  ever  to  think- 
to  suppose — to  expect.**  She  again  burst 
into  tears,  and  flinging  herself  on  a  seat 
— **  Of  what  use  is  my  fortune  then,  rinoe 
a  girl  without  a  shilling  commands  what 
all  my  wealth  could  not  purchase !" 

^'  You  surprise  me,**  said  lady  Bate- 
man  :  *^  but  who  are,  in  fact,  the  parties 
you  allude  to  ?" 

^  Oh,  lady  Bateman  T*  exclaimed  Miss 
Pultney,  '^  do  not  contemn  my  weakness. 
We  are  not  accountable  for  our  fedings— 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.*  Mauft- 
sell  some  years." 

"  You  surprise  me  certainly ,*•  said  her 
ladyship.  "  Yet,  after  all,  my  dear  young 
friend,  there  is  no  crime  in  being  in  love 
with  the  fellow.** 

'*  Qrime,  lady  Bateman  !**  and  Miss 
Pultney  again  sighed — *^  no^  I  hope  not 
But  I  am  not  in  love  with  him^-^hdy 

Bateman 
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Bateraan — I — 1 — forgive  me,  I "  and 

she  rested   her   head   on    her   ladyship's 

I  shoulder.  "  Yet  why  should  I  conceal  it 
from  you?"    she  resumed,  after  a  while. 

I  "  Yes,  I  avow  my  weakness — avow  it, 
even  while  I  am  assured  his  heart  belongs 
to  Ellen  Neville!" 

I  "  Ellen  Neville !"  said  lady  Bateman — 
"  Ellen  Neville !"  she  repeated — "  impos- 
sible !  He  thinks  no  more  about  her  than 
he  does  of  his  grandmother.  Ellen  Ne- 
ville— laughable!  What!  Maunsell,  of 
Clerbury  Castle  ! — I  never  heard  anything 
so  ridiculous !  My  dear  Pultney,  if  you 
have  conjured  up  a  rival  there,  you  never 
ivere  more  mistaken  in  your  life." 

"  Ah,"  said  Miss  Pultney,  shaking  her 
head,  "  so  certain  am  I  of  it,  lady  Bate- 
man, that  I  would  give  half  my  fortune 
to  hold  an  equal  share  in  his  good  opinion. 
But  1  will  put  it  beyond  a  doubt;'  I  have 
been  a  concealed  witness  to  his  declara- 

I  tion  of  eternal  affection  to  her — and  his 
ii'M-^--.<t  -i — ,K'-  -'i-         intention 
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intention  of  making  her  his  wife  ere  it  be 

long." 

**  Never !"  cried  lady  Bateman — "  ne- 
ver!  What,  Ellen  Neville  the  wife  of 
Henry  Maunsell? — Never. ,  No,  I  am 
not  in  love  with  him  myself;  but  she  shall 
never  be  the  mistress  of  Clerbury  Castle : 
let  her  be  the  mistress  of  air  John  Bate- 
man if  she  will.** 

."  My  dear  lady  Bateman,-  cried  Miss 
F&ltney,  <^ing  her  to  order,  "*  I  believe 
Miss  NeviHe  to  be  perfectly  correct:  I 
may  envy— I.cfannot  despise  her." 

^'  Your  rival  and  /»iW  /"  called  out  ber 
ladyship, .  not  attending  to  her  words,  al- 
luding  to  Grosvenor's  declaration  respect- 
ing heh,  and  which,  albeit  her  ladyship 
might  in  the  present  stage,  of  ^  afiairs  care 
very  little  for  her  old  adorer,  she  yet  held 
her  powers  for  admiration  most  tenaciously. 

''  Your  rival,  lady  Bateman  T  said  Miss 
Pultney.  **  Oh  no^  my.  dear  friend ;.  sir 
John  calls  himself  the  father  of  Ellen  Ne- 
ville* nominally;  and  it  is  impossible  to 

harbour 
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harbour  for  an  instant  an  opinion  deroga- 
tory to  ^^^t  character  he  lias  imposed  on 
himself." 

"  It  is  all  imposition  throughout  the 
piece,  I  believe,"  returned  her  ladyship, 
who,  of  course,  was  not  going  to  say  any 
thing  respecting  Mr.  Grosvenor,  how- 
ever her  tongue  might  have  dropped  an 
imprudent  insinuation;  but  being  fortu- 
nately taken  up  as  it  was  by  Miss  Pult- 
ney,  it  passed  off  as  sterling  truth. — "But 
she  shall  never  be  the  wife  of  Maunsell. — 
No !  there  shall  be  no  imposition  practised 
on  him  for  that  purpose." 

"  However  my  own  heart  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  cause,"  said  Miss  Pultney, 
"  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  my  dear  lady 
Bateman,  in  thinking  ill  of  Ellen  Neville ; 
tod  as  to  sir  John " 

"  A  smooth-tongued  hypocrite,"  she 
hastily  subjoined  :  "  you  don't  know  him, 
Pultney." 

"  If  he  he  aught  but  what  he  appears," 

said  that  young  lady,  "  I  do  not  indeed; 
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but  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  judge  between 
man  and  wife :  I  acknowledge  myself  in- 
competent to  it,  particularly  in  the  present 
instance,  where  the  character  of  the  hus- 
band is  so  universally  esteemed*** 

"  Would  not  his  lengthened  and  re- 
peated absences  from  home/*  cried  her  la- 
dyship, ^*  sufficiently  mark  his  disposition  ? 
Why  does  not  he  take  that  girl  with  him? 
— ^Because  it  would  be,  after  all,  too  bare- 
faced an  act :  but  I  should  not  wonder  yet 
It's  no  matter  however :  if  «he's  lay- 
ing a  trap  for  Maunsell "^ 

**  Let  her  have  her  chance,**  ititemipted 
Miss  Pultney,  with  quickness.  **  Where 
no  opinion  has  been  asked,  my  dear  lady 
Bateman,  there  is  no  opinion  to  be  given." 

^*  How  extremely  liberal-minded  you 
are,  Miss  Pultney  !**  said  her  ladyship;  and 
the  sheer  which  would  have  destroyed  in 
its  period  the  harmony  of  the  beautiful 
features,  and  perhaps  too  that  of  friend- 
ship, which  lady  Bateman,  who  was  at 
this  moment  of  accidental  opportunity, 

deep 
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'jieep  in  her  tactics,  had  found  a  very  inju- 
■dicious  plan,  was  instantly  converted  into 
Itt  smile  of  incredulity. — "  And  where 
would  be  your  hopes  then,  dear  Pultney?"' 
"  1  have  none,"  sighed  out  Miss  Pult- 
jHey — "  I  never  had  any." 
r  "  Pshaw! — double  refined  Pultney," 
l«ried  her  ladyship :  "  but  the  stumbUng- 
block  shall  not  be  in  your  way,  I  promise 
you.  I  am  determined  you  shall  he  lady 
j  tof  Clerbury  Castle." 

1  -  "  Then  the  morning  which  ensures  me 
that,"  said  she,  "  I'll  present  you  with  a 
set  of  jewels  oi'ten  thousand  pounds  value." 
"  Agreed,"  cried  her  ladyship :  "  I'll 
take  your  word." 

"  Yes,"  thought  her  ladyship,  "  I  would 
take  Miss  Pultney's  word,  before  I  would 
accept  of  Grosvenor's  bond  ;  neither  his 
word  or  his  bond  are  worth  more  than  his 
}ionour,  and  that  he  lost  long  ago,  and 
never  found  again."  She  had  now,  how- 
ever, two  strings  to  her  bow,  and  did  she 
succeed  with  either,  the  certainty  of  ten 
thousand 
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thousand  podnds  from,  one  (for  she  wou\d 
choose  cash  instead  of  diamonds^  when  it 
came  to  the  point),  and  the  hare  chance 
of  twenty  from  another.  Such  were  the 
honourable  speculations  of  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  first  baronets  in  the  kingdom. 

Eveiy  thought  of  Maunsell's  htoit  and 
mind,  fi*om  the  moment  he  first  fi3und  his 
suit  approved  of  by  sir  Johii,  wats  founded 
on  the  strictest  principles  of  honour.  The 
birth  or  education  of  Ellen  Neville  would 
not  disgrace  the  best  alliance  in  the  conn- 
try  ;  her  beauty  would  do  honour  to  the 
taste  of  a  moiiarch  ;  atid  he  had  believed 
her  worthy  of  sharing  the  rank  of  one,  in 
the  integrity  of  her  heart'  and  her  prin- 
ciples. A  fortune  with  her  he  never  cal- 
culated,: or  thought  about,  uiiless  it  were 
to  feel  proud  of  presenting  her  with  one, 
and  proving  to  herself  and  the  world,  it 
was  herself  alone  he  Valued.  Had  the 
world  told  him  Ellen  Neville  was  faulty, 
he  had  said  it  was  envy  in  those  who 
oould  not  reach  her.     Had  they  said  she 

was 
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was  disbonourable-*-^^yet  his  eyes  had 
witnessed  a  scene-^it  was  idadness  to  re- 
vert to  it:  the  fact  however  spoke  for  it- 
self—seeing was  believing.—**  She  cannot 
be  innocent,"  said  he ;  *'  she  must  there- 
fore  be  guilty."  He  could  draw  no  me- 
dium—he set  off  to  Clerbiii^y  .Casti[e---for- 
got  lady  Mary-Stopped  there  a  day  and 
a  night,  without  enjoying  any  rest :  his 
brain  was  in  a  ferment^ — his  hopes  w«« 
crushed-^-ndestroyed !  And  who  was  the. 
man,  he  thought  and  thought  over  again, 
who'  was  so  favoured  ?  Was  it  a  happy 
discovery  he  himself  had  made— or  bad  it 
been  as  well  he  had  never  known  it  ?  And 
still,  although  his  eyes  witnessed  the 
scene^  still  would  his  love— ^hay,  6ven 
sometimes  his  reason — say — it  was  iinpos- 
sible  Ellen  Neville  6ould  be  the  base  crea- 
ture it  might  have  given  conjecture  fbr« 
But — she  had  evidently  deceived  him^ 
Yet  had  she  trusted  to  his  honour— had 
she  told  him  she  was  married-^for  mar-^ 
ried  now,  he  would  believe  she  was-4-how*. 

ever 
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ever  severe  the  blow  had  been  to  his  love, 
he  had  never  betrayed  her ;  and  she  would 
have  made  him  etemalty  her  friend.  After 
a  thousand  conjectures,  sometimes  of  one 
person,  then  abandoning  him  and  taking 
another,  and  again  reverting  to  the  fbrmar, 
he  finally  fixed  in  his  opinion  of  it  being 
no  other  than  lord  Sinckir  himself.  Yes- 
it  must  be  so.  The  letter  so  slyly  given 
was  the  assignation;  and  he  concluded, 
from  the  limited  income  his  lordship  po8*> 
sessed,  and  probably  apprehensions  of  his 
family,  did  they  know  he  had  made  a 
hasty,  and  as  they  might  think,  an  im- 
prudent marriage,  obliged  him  to  keep  it 
concealed. 

Maunsell  again  thought,  should  he  offer 
his  friendship  to  lord  Sinclair— ^acknow- 
ledge the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  and  fi^ 
cilitate  his  happiness  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  in  volunteering  to  become  a 
mediator.  But  then — why  should  he  pry 
into  the  concerns  of  a  person  who  knew 
so  little  of  him?— what  right  had  he  to 
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interfere  in  the  secret  transactions  of  any 
man  ?  Oh,  his  brain  torture !  and  what 
he  settled  in  it  one  moment,  he  abandoned 
the  next;  while  he  wearied  his  spirits,  dis- 
tracted  his  mind,  and  rode  about  the  coun- 
try without  any  attendant,  flying,  if  he 
could,  from  his  own  thoughts — bewilder- 
ed^  perplexed,  and  with  his  bridle  loosely 
thrown  on  his  horse's  neck,  careless  of 
where  he  went  to,  and  indifferent  of  what 
might  become  of  him.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  exertion  of  his  patience  he  could 
wear  out  to  the  second  day  at  Towler 
Liodge;  the  noise,  the  hounds,  and  the 
merriment,  maddened  him.  He  would 
not  have  remainedanotherfour-and-twenty 
hours  to  be  made  a  king  of.  He  made 
an  excuse,  however,  under  the  plea  of  his 
own  twelfth-night  royalty  requiring  him 
to  hasten  his  return  home;  but  he  gave  a 
general  invitation  to  the  company  there 
to  attend  her  majesty's  night.  At  home 
he  found — what  he  expected  would  be  the 
case*— the  castle  aU  in  an  uproar.    How  he 

wished 
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wished — ^but  wishing,  was  of  no  use— >tbe 
business  must  proceed  now :  he  had  anti- 
cipated, at  its  first  proposal,  this  ball  aa  the 
forerunner  of  the  happiest  event  of  his 
life.  That  night  he  had  intended  to  M 
his  Ellen  she  was  in  her  own  home:  it 
required  but  her  words  to  name  the  day 
when  he  should  present  her  publicly  asitjs 
mistress !  And  now — but  the.  castle  once 
cleared  of  its  inmates,  he  would  bid  it 
adieu  himself,  and  seek  elsewhere  the 
peace  Ellen  Neville  had  destroyed-^ie 
feared  for  ever. 

While  these  things  were  going  forward 
at  Clerbury  Castle,  the  girls  at  CroxtoD 
Hall  were  amusing  themselves  in  the  un- 
disturbed society  of  their  own  social  par- 
ties at  home,  with  sir  Archibald,  and  littte 
Julia,  and  arranging  the  grand  concern  of 
female  ambition — dress;  that  is  to  say, 
preparing  theirs  for  the  ball-night  It  was 
frequently  a  point  with  Ellen  and  Matilda 
to  attire  themselves  in  similar  costum^ 
when  they  went  together  into  any  laige 

party, 
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J>arty,  or  particular  place,  and  which  they 
meant  to  do  on  this  night.  Miss  Game- 
pon.  iii  general  dressed  very  simply,  but 
very  elegantly ;  .and  as  Ellen  never  wore 
any  glittering  ornaments,  because  her  own 
good  sense  told  her  she  had  not  of  herself 
the  means  of  afibrding  them,  she  dismissed 
every  thing  of  the  kind  from  her  toilett^, 
unless  it  ifnight  be  her  watch,  which  had 
been  given  •  her  at  school  by  sir  John,  that 
she  might  know,  he  said,  how  to  measure 
h6r  time  and  her  avocations.  Miss  Came- 
ron would  on  those  times  adopt  the  same 
style,  and  appear  as  unadorned  as  her  pro- 
totype. 

As  to  sir  Archibald,  he  was  quite  at 
home  with  the  twa  lassies  an' '  the  wee 
tfaing.  He  played  and  laughed  with  them, 
with  all  his  heart,  and  would  have  desired 
Tko  greater  pleasure  than  their  united  soci- 
ety all  his  life  ;  but  he  ken'd  weel  eneugh 
that  had  nae  done  for  the  lasses.  Good 
aouir  he  remembered  when  he  was 
yoong  himself,  and  knew  that  youth  was 
..;  the 
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the  heyday  of  life-^the  season  for  enjoy- 
ing it;  he  therefore  put  no  control  on 
their  actions ;  and  they  found  their  plea- 
sure in  doing  that  principally  they  knew 
would  please  him. 

**  And  why  dinna  Mr.  Maunaell  come 
over  to  Croxton  Hall  ?"  questioned  the  old 
gentleman,  after  some  days  they  had  been 
there ;  **  troth  an'  its  nae  o'er  dvii  of  him 
not  to  mak'  his  compliments  here  as  weel 
as  elsewhere." 

**  It  is  possible  he  may  not  have  return- 
.  ed  from  Towler  Lodge  yet,  papa,"  said 
Miss  Cameron :  *^  you  know  he  attended 
the  sprightly,  handsome  widow  there;  or 
he  may  have  married  her,  and  forgot  us 
all ;  or,  if  he  be  returned,  a  hundred  to 
one  lady  Bateman  has  got  him  fast,  to 
superintend  with  her  all  the  jimcracks  go- 
ing forward  at  the  castle." 

^'  Married  the  widow  !**  repeated  sir 
Archibald,  looking  very  wise — **  married 
the  widow — ^that's  it,  is  it !  Weel,  I  hope 
my  head  will  ne'er  ache  tuU  then/  an'  I 

dinna 
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idinna  believe  I'll  hae  ane  a'  the  days  o'  my 
Mfe." 

Ellen  laughed. 

"  I  don't  think  any  of  our  beaux  are 
breaking  their  necks  to  ride  after  us,"  said 
his  daughter,  "  an'  yet  frae  a'  that,  papa, 
we're  twa  as  honnie  lasses  as  might  be 
glinted  at  a  this  side  the  Tweed." 

*'  Sae  ye  are,  Matty — sae  ye  are,"  re- 
plied he;  "  but  dinna  be  fashed  a  that 
f^eil ;  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  e'er 
was  caught." 

"  I  wish  lord  Sinclair  would  come,"  said 
Ellen  ;  "  he's  a  great  favourite  of  mine ; 
and  I  believe  not  many  better  than  him 
could  be  trawled  in  a  net." 

"Humph!  why  ay,  Ellen,"  returned 
the  baronet,  "  I  believe  the  laddie  is  good 
eneugh,  but  he  has  nae  got  o'er  muckle 
^ller  in  his  pouch,  an'  that's  a  sad  draw- 
back to  his  getting  a  wife." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  sir  Archibald," 
observed  Ellen  ;  "  if  he  should  chance  to 
obtain  one  with  plenty  of  it  at  her  own 
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8ide,  would  it  not  do  as  well  as  if  it  bap^ 
pened  the  same  was  equally  portioned  be- 
tween them  ?•* 

^  I  hope,  EUeni  you  hae  nae  inclin  that 
Way,  my  lassie,^  cried  sir  Archibald ;  ^  it 
wad  be  ne'er  for  your  benefit,  my  dear 
chield,  to  gang  a  loup  that  way,  for  sake  o' 
being  a  poor  laird's  lady ;  troth,  Ellen,  I 
should  be  sair  grieved  to  think  you  had 
thrown  yoursel'  awa  in  sic  like  manner; 
nae  but  the  laddie's  as  good  a  fellow  as 
ony  o'  his  peers;  but  then,  Ellen,  you 
yoursel'——"  He  stopped  short  in  bis 
speech. 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  would  say, 
sir  Archibald,"  subjoined  Ellen,  smiling 
-In  his  face.  ^  You  think,  having  no  sitter 
myself,  it  would  be  a  bad  speculation  for 
us  to  enter  the  pale  of  matrimony  toge- 
ther; and  his  noble  faniily  would  discard 
us  both,  for  his  having  disgraced  the  peer- 
age by  marrying  a  beggar,** 

"  Many  a  beg^  belonging  to-  it,*  «- 
daimed  Miss  Cameron ;    **  for  'sdine  <tf 

them 
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tbem  would  not  be  worth  any  two  of  his 
gracious  majesty's  coins  to  rub  together 
if  their  debts  were  paid." 

^  But  Sinclair  has  no  debts,  I  should 
think,**  said  Ellen ;  *'forI  imagine  him  to 
be  too  conscientious,  and  too  honourable, 
to  tnaktf  unnecessary  debts  which  he  could 
notpay.'' 

*•  Th^re  you  gang,"  cried  out  sir  Archi- 
bald— **  aw'  for  love,  ot  the  world  weel 
lost  r  Now,  an'  it  had  been  M aunsell  you 
had  set  your  heart  on,  Ellen,  Td  a  said 
something  tuU  you." 

^*  Do  you  find  any  fault  with  lord  Sin- 
clair, sir  Archibald,  I  would  beg  to  ask 
you,*  said  Ellen,  "  except  that  one — his 
poverty  ?" 

^^  I  dinna  find  fault  wi'  the  lad  at  a',  "^ 
replied  sir  Archibald ;  **  his  poverty  is  nae 
hi&  crime;  he  wad  nae  be  poor  an'  he 
could  help  it.  But  an'  you  wad  hae  my 
opinion  truly,  Ellen  dear,  I  think  as  high- 
ly of  laird  Sinclair  as  of  the  richest  mon 
amang  em  aw'.    An  troth  mony  o'  the 
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great  nobs  is  nae  worth  their  ain  lugs  in 
oomparison  with  him.** 

**  Now  having  disooyered  the  secret  of 
my  heart,*'  said  Ellen,  looking  very  ardily 
at  him,  ^  suppose  I  were  your  daughter, 
and  experienced  similar  feelings,  sirA^ 
chibald,  because  love  is  a  very  peremptcny 
invader,  and  not  to  be  easily  repulsed— 
what  would  you  say  to  me?— ^should  I  be 
condemned,  or  for^ven  ?" 

•*  I  wad  be  very  angry,  nae  doubt,"  he 
answered ;  ''  I  wad  nae  forgie  you." 

"  And  why  not,  my  dear  sir  ?"  she  went 
on;  **  where  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween Miss  Cameron  and  Ellen  Neville 
admitting  an  involuntary  sentiment  for  an 
amiable  object,  except  that  one  had  mo- 
ney to  ensure  elegance  and  affluence— the 
other  not  a  penny  to  pay  the  hackney- 
coach  that  might  set  her  ladyship  down  at 
the  Opera  House. — *  Lady  Sinclair's  (hack- 
ney) coach  stops  the  way/  ^KTow  for  Miss 
Cameron  that  was. — *  LaAy  Sinclair^  cha- 
riot stops  the  way  •— *  lady  Sindairfs  #^- 

vanls' 
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[Son/j.*  Now,  my  dear  sir,  what  do  you 
say?" 

"  I  dinna  weel  ken  what  tuU  say,"  he 
answered,  "  except  that  wi'  respect  tuU 
fortune,  the  lad  wad  choose  Matilda  Ca- 
meron, an'  choose  wisely ;  wi'  respect  tiiU 
mental  an'  personal  beauty,  he  wad  mak' 
choice  o'  Ellen  Neville,  an'  be  envied  an' 
happy." 

Ellen  stood  up,  and  courtseying  play- 
fully— "  You  leave  me  without  a  word  to 
express  myself,  sir  Archibald,"  she  said, 
"  even  while  you  leave  my  question  un- 
answered. I  can  say  nothing  however  at 
present;  but,  with  your  permission,  my 
dear  sir,  I'll  renew  the  subject  some  other 
time." 

"  Do  an'  welcome,  Ellen,  my  love,"  he 
answered  ;  "  an'  you  want  a  helping  hand 
at  ony  time,  Archy  Cameron  is  nae  back- 
slider." 

"  My  dear  sir  Archibald,"  and  Ellen 
kissed  his  hand  with  a  grateful  sense  of 
the  kindness  he  professed,  and  which  she 
'.■'  1 3  was 
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wgs  fully  convinced  of  bis  perfbrmin^^  ^ 
she  ever  call  on  him  to  fulfil  it  in  any  way. 

When  sir  Archibald  Cameron  had  left 
the  room»  and  the  two  young  ladies  were 
by  themselves,  Matilda  said-*«^Do  you 
know,  Ellen,  I  think  with  papa,  it  is  some- 
what extraordinary  Mr.  Maunsell  has  not 
found  his  way  here,  and  we  are  now  near« 
ly  a  week  at  Croxton  HalL'' 

**  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  it, 
to  my  opinion,**  Ellen  replied ;  *<  beatdesi 
you  observed  be  might  not  be  yet  return* 
ed  from  Mr.  StafForth's." 

^  Because,"  said  Miss  Cameron,  looking 
very  slily  at  her  friend^  **  I  apprehend 
lady  Bateman's  reign  at  Clerbftiry  Castle 
may  not  be  very  long — so  she  had  better 
make  the  best  use  she  can  of  it." 

<^  WellP  exclaimed  Mien,  laughing; 
'^  and  what,  for  goodness  sake,  Matikb^ 
has  that  to  say  to  Mr.  MaunselPs  ooaSag 
or  staying  ?" 

^  Why  every  thing,"  she  lowered; 
<<  the  xeal  queen  will  supplant  the  modi 

one. 
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oue».fev6n  while  the  latter  nodi  from  her 
throne J*^ 

^'  Quite  in  heroicks/'  said  Ellen ;  ''  but 
I  doh't  rightly  understand  you." 

f^I'See  it— ?I  see  it,*  called  out  Miss 
Cameron^  peering  into  Ellen's  face. 

"f  See  what?*?  cried  the  latter;  ''  what 
i^-it  you  see,  Matilda  ?^ 

•♦.  What  naughty  children  are  repri* 
ibatided  for,**  she  answered — *'  telling  sto- 
lies^?'.' 

**  /  have  not  told  any,"  said  Ellen.  ^  1 
6id  not  know  you  were  alluding  to  me, 
whi^  I  must  now  suppose  you  were ;  for 
wfa^  I  told  you  Mr.  Maunsell  honoured 
me  by  a  declaration  of  his  partiality  for 


9$ 


"  EUen  blushed;  and  Miss  Cameron 
burst  out  latching.— '^  How  pretty,  and 
modest,  and  humble !"  exclaimed  she:  ^^it 
would  have  been  sinning  against  all  the 
tight<-laced  rules  of  maiden  prc^irkty  to 
have  tbou^t  I  alluded  to  yourself:  but^ 
hark'ee.  Miss  Propriety  and  ■-  Prudence^** 
-»H     .  I  4  with 
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with  another  sly  look^  ^  this  little  heart 
would  be  terribly  fluttered  indeed  to  be- 
Keve  its  loTe  could  prove  inconstant :  ob, 
poor  little  dear,  it  beats  now  like ^ 

"^  Oh  fie,  Matilda,  howyoutalkr  cried 
Ellen.  '*  Only— only  I  think—.!  hope-- 
but  Mr.  Maunaell  is  so  very  greatly  my 
superior — ^his  fortune,  his  rank :  and  yet, 
my  dear  Miss  Cameron^  I  avow  to  yoa 
very  sincerely,  it  is  neither  of  those  worid* 
ly  advantages  which  make  me  think  m 
much— so  highly — soi     ■  *^ 

''  Pass  that  over,  Ellen!**  exdainled 
Matilda;  '^  there  is  no  accounting  &r 
people's  thoughts,  no  more  than  Umt 
tastes.  Well,  you  think  highly  of  hini, 
no  doubt  for  himself  only ;  and  if  he  had 
no  castle,  you  would  think  as  highly  of 
him — all  right  When  a  girl  is  in  love 
with  a  man,  it  is  not  his  houses  or  his 
castle,  or  his  fortune,  she  is  in  love  witln* 
all  right  again ;  only  those  are  trifling  su* 
pemumeraries,  which  may  be  thrown  in 
the  scale,  to  make  dead  weight" 

•*  Non- 
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•'  Nonsense,  Matilda," 

"  I  agree  with  you  on  that  point ; 
though,  heigh-ho!  I  need  not  talk  of  dead 
■weight,  or  castles,  unless  they  be  castles 
in  the  air — you  understand  me  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Ellen,  after  a  pause, 
8nd  a  little  additional  hectic,  "  I  think, 
Matilda — that  is — I — I  think " 

*'  That's  a  good  girl !"  called  out  Miss 
Cameron ;  "  always  think  three  times  be- 
fore you  speak,  as  the  boy  did  while  his 
father's  boots  were  burning." 

"  Nonsense,  Matilda !" 

"  So  you  said  before,  and  that  is  no- 
thing new ;  and  now,  what  do  you  think  ?" 

Ellen  sighed. — "  I  fear,  Matilda " 

"  Then  you  only  think  you  Jear  f" 
again  interrupted  Miss  Cameron ;  "  then, 
my  dear  Ellen,  I  should  rather  advise  you 
to  Jear  to  think,  lest  you  should  think 
amiss — or  of  a  Miss,  as  it  might  be !" 

"  You  are  right,"  cried  Ellen,  "  not-., 
withstanding  your  raillery.  Miss  Pultney, 

I  fear " 
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8ide,  would  it  not  do  as  well  as  if  it  hap* 
pened  the  same  was  equally  portioned  be- 
tween them  ?" 

**  I  hope,  Elleui  you  hae  nae  inclin  that 
Way,  my  lassie/*  cried  sir  Archibald ;  ^  it 
wad  be  ne'er  for  your  benefit,  my  dear 
chield,  to  gang  a  loup  that  way,  for  sake  o' 
being  a  poor  laird's  lady  ;  troth,  Ellen,  I 
should  be  sair  grieved  to  think  you  had 
thrown  yoursel'  awa  in  sic  like  manner.; 
nae  but  the  laddie's  as  good  a  fellow  as 
ony  o'  his  peers;  but  then,  EU^i,  you 

yoursel' ''    He  stopped  short  in  bis 

speech. 

*•  I  think  I  know  what  you  would  say, 
sir  Archibald,"  subjoined  Ellen,  smiling 
-In  his  face.  •^  You  think,  having  no  sitter 
myself,  it  would  be  a  bad  speculation  for 
us  to  enter  the  pale  of  matrimony  toge- 
ther; and  his  noble  faniily  would  discard 
us  both,  for  his  having  disgraced  the  peisr- 
age  by  marrying  ai  beggarw** 

"  Many  a  beggar  belonging  to*  AtT  «- 
didmed  Miss  Cameron ;    ''  for'  'sdme  ii 

■them 
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^bem  would  hot  be  worth  any  two  of  his 
^cious  majesty's  coins  to  rub  together 
if  their  debts  were  paid." 

^  But  Sindair  has  no  debts,  I  should 
think,**  said  Ellen ;  *'forI  imagine  him  to 
be  too  conscientious,  and  too  honourable, 
to  tnaktf  unnecessary  debts  which  he  could 
not  pay." 

*•  There  you  gang,"  cried  out  sir  Archi- 
bald— ^'•aw'  for  love,  ot  the  world  weel 
lost  ?  Now,  an'  it  had  been  M aunsell  you 
had  set  your  heart  on,  Ellen,  I'd  a  said 
something  tuU  you." 

^'  Do  you  find  any  fault  with  lord  Sin« 
dair,  sir  Archibald,  I  would  beg  to  ask 
yoa,**  said  Ellen,  **  except  that  one — ^his 
poverty  ?" 

**  I  dihna  find  fault  wi*  the  lad  at  a', " 
replied  sir  Archibald ;  '*  his  pov^ty  is  nae 
hiff  crime;  he  wad  nae  be  poor  an'  he 
could  help  it.  But  an'  you  wad  hae  my 
opinion  truly,  Ellen  dear,  I  think  as  high- 
ly of  laird  Sinclair  as  of  the  richest  mon 
amang  em  aw'.    An  troth  mony  o*  the 
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great  nobs  is  nae  worth  their  ain  lugs  iti 
oomparison  with  him.** 

**  Now  having  disooyered  the  secret  of 
my  heart/'  said  Ellen,  lookmg  very  ardily 
at  him,  ^  suppose  I  were  your  daughter, 
'and  experienced  similar  feelings,  sir  Ar- 
chibald, because  love  is  a  very  peremptcny 
invader,  and  not  to  be  easily  repulsed— 
what  would  you  say  to  me?— should  I  be 
condemned,  or  forgiven  ?" 

•*  I  wad  be  very  angry,  nae  doubt,"  he 
answered ;  "  I  wad  nae  forgie  you.** 

"  And  why  not,  my  dear  sir  ?*  she  went 
on;  *'  where  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween Miss  Cameron  and  Ellen  Neville 
admitting  an  involuntary  sentiment  for  an 
amiable  object,  except  that  one  had  mo- 
ney to  ensure  elegance  and  affluence— the 
other  not  a  penny  to  pay  the  hackney- 
coach  that  might  set  her  ladyship  down  at 
the  Opera  House. — '  Lady  Sinclair's  fkaek' 
ney)  coach  stops  the  way.'  ^KTow  for  Miss 
Cameron  that  was. — *  Liady  Sinclair's  cha- 
riot stops  the  way  •— •  lady  Sindeirfs r#^- 
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Now,  my  dear  sir,  what  do  you 


•vants.^ 
say?" 

"  I  dinna  weel  ken  what  tuU  say,"  lie 
answered,  "  except  that  wi'  respect  tuU 
fortune,  the  lad  wad  choose  Matilda  Ca- 
meron, an'  choose  wisely ;  wi'  respect  tuU 
mental  an'  personal  beauty,  he  wad  mak' 
choice  o'  Ellen  Neville,  an'  be  envied  an* 
happy." 

Ellen  stood  up,  and  courtseying  play- 
fully-^" You  leave  me  without  a  word  to 
express  myself,  sir  Archibald,"  she  said, 
"  even  while  you  leave  my  question  un- 
answered. I  can  say  nothing  however  at 
present;  but,  with  your  permission,  my 
dear  sir,  I'll  renew  the  subject  some  other 
time." 

"  Do  an*  welcome,  Ellen,  my  love,"  he 
answered ;  "  an'  you  want  a  helping  hand 
at  ony  time,  Archy  Cameron  is  nae  back- 
slider." 

"  My   dear  sir  Archibald,"  and  Ellen 

kissed  his  hand  with  a  grateful  sense  of 

the  kindness  he  professed,  and  which  she 
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John  too— could  he  so  implicate  himsdf 
with  him,  as  to  profess  what  hcvdul  not 
feeir 

''  No,  Ellen,"  replied  Miss  Caaiefloo, 
more  seriously ;  *'  there  you  hw€  struck 
on  the  right  chord. — ^The  good  ^drnm  of 
sir  John  Bateman,  is,  I  firmly  belioY^  as 
cherished  by  Mr.  Maunsell^  as  his  own 
existence ;  and  though  he  were  as  cbtf^^ 
aUe  and  as  inconstant  as  man  could  b% 
that  sentiment  would  be  your  guarantee 
for  his  honour:  but  I  as  firmly  bdibve 
you  require  no  guarantee  for  Mr.  Maunseirs 
proceedings,  beyond  the  afi^ebtionfae.has 
professed  for  you,  and  the  hbaour  whidi 
directs  every  acticm  of  his  Ufe." 

^^  He  has  got  an  able  advocate,  bonr- 
ever,"*  said  Ellen,  her.  Jodcs.  brightening 
up;  ^^ and,  were  it  not  for  souiethw^  I 
should  be  almost  tempted  tQ  apprehend, 
I  had  anoth^  dangerous  rival  in  Matilda 
Cameron.** 

'*  Ay,"  cried  Matilda,  ^*  sqch  things 
will  happen  occasionally,  and  the  more 

danger, 
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danger,  the  ibore  glory,  m'entendez  vatu, 
machere;  so  don't  be  too  secure  respectr 
ing  tae-^I  lore  mischief  mightily." 

:.^  B\xt^  nM  Ellin),  ''you  wenticmed 
«CHneCbiiigt ;  ^  My  Bateman— *what  can 
ydu; 8U9pwt  of  ber,-my.dear  Matilda?** 

/l.Nd  goodt''  quickly  returned  Miss  Ga* 
xiierantr^'  and  much  less  of  her  friend,  the 
dating.  Mr.  Grosveaor." 

MS.  ^efit  him !"  strongly  uttered  Miss 
Kevilla 

**  What  an  ungenerous  creature  you 
are,  EUeli,''  uttered  Miss  Cameron,  with 
a£feated  ircmy,  **  to  ddtest  b  poor  mise- 
irable  creature,  for  not  being  aUe  to  help 
himself  r 

**  Help  himself!"  repeated  Ellen,  look- 
ing at  Miss  Cameron  for  an  ex]^anation. 

^  Yes,"  went  on  Miss  Cameron;  "  or 
say— prevent  himself  from  fidling  in  love 
with  you."  j 

*'  He  does  me  honour,"  said  Ellen,  put- 
ting up  her  lip  with  something  very  like  a 

mteev  of  contempt ;  'f  but  I  assure  you, 

neither 
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nrither  his  love  or  his  hatred  could  affied 


me* 


Ellen  really  felt  so  much  indignatioD  st 
Grosvenor*s  freedom,  from  the  day  be  had 
so  abruptly  addressed  her,  while  she  ar- 
ranged the  flowers,  that,  looking  on  bis 
conduct  more  an  insult  than  an  hmKwr, 
never  mentioned  the  matter  to  her  fiiend; 
she  avoided  all  possibility  of  his  having  any 
private  conversation  with  her,  by  bdiig 
ever  on  her  guard,  and  as  watchful  of  him 
as  he  might  perhaps  be  of  hen  Besides, 
she  could  not  but  observe,  that  in  com- 
pany he  suffered  not  a  look  or  word  to 
escape,  which  might  affi>rd  the  slightest 
idea  of  his  entertaining  any  particular 
partiality  for  her ;  he  was  even  cold  and 
reserved  at  times,  and  always  proffered 
his  s^ttentions  to  any  of  the  ladies,  in  pre- 
ference to  her. 

This  circumstance  alone  would  have 
given  Ellen  a  bad  opinion  <^  him,  when 
contrasted  with  his  declaration  and  con- 
duct in  private :  he  has  sometimes^  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  met  her,  by  accident  probably,  as 
she  has  passed  the  stairs,  or  through  the 
gardens,  or  any  place  that  may  be  prob- 
able for  two  persons  to  meet  who  inhabit 
the  same  house,  when  he  has  attempted 
to  seize  her  hand,  and  twice  did  so  suc- 
cessfully, by  imprinting  a  kiss  on  it 
Bach  time.  The  last  one,  however,  he  re- 
ceived a  feeling  remonstrance  for  his  fa- 
vour, as  Ellen  hastily  drew  it  from  him, 
■nd  with  a  burning  blush  on  her  cheek,  of 
resentment  and  indignation,  she  threw  her 
band  back,  and  made  his  cheek  glow  with 
the  rebound  of  it ;  but  yet  she  kept  the 
insult  to  herself,  fearing  to  embroil  any 
person  who  might  be  inclined  to  take  it 
|Qp :  and  strange  it  should  seem,  that 
^atilda  Cameron  was  one  of  all  others  she 
should  be  more  particularly  tenacious  of 
peeping  the  matter  concealed  from. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Neville  1"  resumed  Miss 
^Cameron,  continuing  the  conversation, 
_"  you  need  not  toss  your  head  with  such 
«n  air-^Mr.  Grosvenor  was  in  love  (and 
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iftruCf  loved  in  return)  with  ad  pretty  a 
woman  as  ever  you  were ;  and 

*  How  sweet's  the  love  that  meets  return  !* 

"  Whaf  s  that  to  me,'*  said  Ellen,  "  if 
he  was  in  love  with  twenty,  and  twenty 
with  him?" 

**  Ay,"  sang  out  Miss  Cameron,  caper- 
ing her  feet  and  her  fingers  at  the  same 
time— 

'*  I'm  in  love  with  twenty — I  m  in  love  with  twenty; 
I  could  love  as  many  more*-tbere's  nothing  like  t 
plenty !" 

And  what  would  you  think  of  lady  Bate* 
man.  Miss  Neville? 

**  Fm  in  love  with  twenty,  &c/' 

"With  lady  Bateman,  Matilda r  re- 
peated her  fair  auditor,  surprised—^  not 
in  love  with  lady  Bateman  surely  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  know  nothing,  child  V*  cried 
Miss  Cameron. 

'^  But  you  seem  to  be  very  knowiog, 
however,"  observed  Ellen ;  "  yet  yoii  jest 
I  should  think,  about  lady  Bateman— tii^ 

fellow 
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fellotr  ^olild  not  presume  to  utter  a  ten- 

Miss  Cltiner^li  playfully  l^id  her  hand 
on  EUeh'tf.ttioutb— *^  Not  another  word^" 
.exdakocfd  sbe-^''  profanation  against  Ver 
iiaa  imd  Cuj^d*— let;  Hymen  go  to  the 
>dog8^  imr  ebmmit  arson^  atid:  bum  out  his 
omi  torch  tritb  a  brmifltoBe  match.'' 

**  But  lady  Bateman,"  anaiously  jrepeat- 
^/EUen-^*'  the  wife  of  sir:  John;  Bate- 
tnalilcobld  never  permit  the  fmdactty.JGif 
«ny  misn'  to  go  so  .far  as  making  love  t6 
li^f^Bhdokingi— B  marriedc  woman-^ 
woibaii  of  raidc  tooT  .  .7  - 
:  v^^.Whyj-blaisJthe  gid,  she  was  not  aU 
vayainarried,  -or  a  woman  of  rank,  tvaa 
the  ?"  ^xdaimed  her  fiiefid ;  f '  :arid  {for  my 
iM^iemgnee^-^  hate  aBttie  bird  tells  me 
ii:gredt  deal^  as  they  wy  to  the  children^" 

<«  J  do  no^  understand  you,  however, 
tty.dear  MMilda,"  said  EUen^  aBd;the 
4natter  rested  here. 

.  :  The  distance  between  Croxton  Hall  a(nd 
Gterbiiiy  Castle :  was  nearly  ^tijirbfixnles^ 

and 
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and  as  Ellen  was  to  faring  faad^  Joliito 
the  abbey  on  her  waj  to  the  ktter]^ 
die  awaited  orders  fiom  lady  Bateminas 
to  the  time  she  should  set  off;  it  bdog 
settled  between  Ellen  and  the  Camenm 
that  Matilda  should  aooompany  her  wA 
Julia  to  the  abbey,  and  be  rejoined  sA» 
wards  by  At  Archibald  on  their  wajto 
Clerbury  Castle. 

•  Move  than  a  week  had  gone  byaoee 
Ellen  received  any  letter  from  lady  Brie- 
mai^  and  this  was  merely  a  how-do-you- 
do  onetHihe  was  very  well,  but  vepf  i^ 
tigued — ^veiy  busy,  bat  very  much  ftes- 
ed— 4uid  all  such  like  trifling  chit^dnt; 
.but  not  a  sentence  of  what  tinie  she  ms 
to  join  her:  and  Ellen  thought  it  verj 
tstrange  there  should  be  no  mention  of  tins 
particular  drcumstanoe.  Tinoe  still  wot 
Jon,  and  but  three  days  intervened  to  that 
of  the  ball;  it  was  tlwrefix^  generdij 
concluded  that  her  ladyship  was  so  ea- 
.gaged,  she  had  no  leisure  to  write  again, 
fir  dispatching  any  messenger;  nor,  in  fad, 

was 
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vras  there  any  necessity  for  advising  Ellen 
vrhat  to  do,  since  she  was  to  acc(mipany 
the  Camerons,  agreeable  to  the  arrange- 
inents  made  at  the  time  she  set  off  with 
jtbem  from  the  abbey.  This  was  all  very 
true,  and  Ellen  willingly  subscribed  to 
the  probability  of  it 

Ellen  had  Julia  on  her  knee  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  seated  at  a  table,  was 
teaching  her  a  spelling  lesson  of  two  syl* 
lables,  and  the  dear  child  was  putting  the 
ivords  together  very  accurately.—**  T-a — 
ta — b- — -what  'etter's  dat,  Ennen  ?" 

«  L,  you  little  fool !" 

**  B*l-e—*&/e^— table.  Now  am  I  a  tool, 
dear  sister  Ennen  ?"  and  the  tears  stood 
trembling  on  her  eyelash. 
^  «'  Beloved-Gloved  little  Julia,''  cried  El. 
len,  **  I  have  hurt  your  feelings  by  the 
term.  No,  my  sweet  sister,  you  are  not 
ji  fool — and  I  was  very  wrong  to  call  you 


sor 
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and  kissed  the  dear  innocent  over  and 
over  repeatedly. 

^  Oo  never  do  away  from  me,  Ennen " 
said  Julia  to  her ;  ^  oo  will  tay  wit  me 
always,  always — wont  oo,  dear,  dear  En- 
nen?** 

"  Beloved  little  Julia  r  said  Ellen,  « I 
hope,  .most  truly,  we  may  long,  long  be 
together." 

Miss  Cameron  was  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  some  new  music,  which  bad 
just  been  forwarded  to  her  from  Lon- 
don, and  on*  Ellen's  reply  to  Julia,  she 
gave  a  loud  and  very  significant — •*  Hem !" 
There  was  no  time  for  asking  the  cause 
of  it,  although  it  roused  both  Julia  and 
Ellen,  as  a  servant  that  instant  opened  the 
drawing-room  door — "  Mr.  Grosvenor," 
announced  he. 

•*  Grosvenor  r  repeated  Miss  CameroDi 
and  she  did  not  look  half  so  agreeable  as 
she  had  done  when  she  pronounced  her 
significant  Hem !  "  Grosvenor !  he  is  not 
known  here,"  added  she. 

"He 
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'*  He  comeft  with  some  message  from 
lady  Bateraan,  no  doubt,"  observed  Ellen ; 
'^  but  I  wiU  be  off;"  and  placing  Julia  on 
the  floor,  she  disappeared  through  an  op- 
posite door. 

**  Very  extraordinary,"  said  Miss  Came- 
ron, as  Ellen  was  flying  away,  *'  that  lady 
Bateman  could  And  no  other  lacquey  than 
her  bosom  friend !" 

'  Ellen  had  only  time  to  nod  her  head  as 
fhe  pdssed  out. 

'.-..^  Admit  the  gentleman,"  she  added  to 
the  servant ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  Mr. 
Gitoisvienorentered — bowed-^looked  round 
— diook  Julia's  hand,  who  very  gladly  took 
it  away  from  him  again,  and  rah  to  the 
knee  of  Miss  Cameron,  still  keeping  her 
syes  fixed  on  him,  as  though  she  feared. 
Slid  did  not  like  him.  The  servant  pre- 
sented a  chair*— he  seated  himself. 

''  I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  in.  Miss 
Cameron,  to  inquire  after  the  healths  of 
four  pafKi,  sir  Archibald  Camercm— and 
yourself." 

Miss 
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Miss  Cameron  bowed  her  head  with 
more  politeness  than  welcome. 

^*  It  is  a  long  ride  from  here  to  Clerbury 
Castle,**  observed  he. 

^*  Particularly  having  oome  Jrom  Clet" 
bury  Castle  to  here,"  said  Miss  Caroeran, 
very  drily. 

**  A  stately  ancient  edifice,"  resumed  be, 
"  is  ClerBury  Castle.** 

"  Very,**  was  very  laconically  answered. 

**  We  shall  see  you  at  the  ball  thape^  I 
conclude,  Miss  Cameron  ?**  he  again  spdce. 

She  bowed. 

<*  It  will  be  a  very  splendid  thing," 
went  he  on, ''  and  all  the  world  will  be 
there.** 

No  bow  to  this  observation — none  in 
fact  was  required. 

^'  Miss  Neville  is  well  I  hope  ?**  after 
a  few  seconds'  silence  he  again  ventured 
to  say. 
Very.** 

Damn  the  girl  !**  thought  he,  ^  what 
the  devil  is  the  matter  with  her  ?    She 

ba« 
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has  plenty  of  clack  when  she  likes  it. — 
Come  here,  my  little  maid,  and  talk  to 
rae,"  said  he,  stretching  his  hand  out  to 
Julia. 

"  No,**  answered  the  child,  very  gruffly, 
**  I  don't  ike  oo.** 

Children  and  fools  always  speak  truth. 

"  And  why  don't  you  like  me,  my  pret- 
ty  little  Julia  ?"  he  coaxingly  added ;  "  I 
like  you  very  much." 

"  Tause  siste  Ennen  don't  'ike^  oo,"  an- 
swered she ;  "  an'  see  'an  away  from  oo— 
dat  see  did— so  see  did ;  an'  I'll  *un  away 
too  afte*  dear  siste  Ennen." 

"  Go  and  tell  your  sister  Ellen,  my 
love,"  said  he,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
her." 

"  No,"  replied  Julia,  quite  in  a  huff, 
••  do  oo  sel." 

Miss  Cameron  could  not  avoid  smiling 
at  the  child's  apparent  sagacity,  in  deve- 
loping, by  her  manner  towards  him,  the 
is^Atiments  of  Ellen  and  herself  for  Mr. 
'Grosvenor. 
i-^YOh.u.  K  ♦'Shall 
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^*  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Miss  Neville,  Miss  Cameron  ?**  he  asked. 

^*  Do  you  bring  any  Gommands  from 
lady  Bateman,  sir  ?"  was  Miss  Cameron's 
indirect  reply. 

He  seemed  rather  embarrassed,  for  it 
was  not  very  difficult  to  perceive  to  what 
direction  this  inquiry  alluded.  He  re- 
plied in  the  negative — she  had  kpow^  no- 
thing of  his  coming. 

''  She  did  not  P-  and  Miss  Cameron  af- 
fected a  surprise,  the  inference  of  which 
she  left  to  himself,  but  it  was  very  plain- 
"  Then  what  brought  you  h^re  without  a 
passport  ?" 

Miss  Cameron  rang  the  bell. — ^  Let 
Miss  Neville  be  informed  Mr.  Grosve^ 
has  called  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  wishes 
to  see  her.  He  says  he  has  no  commands 
from  lady  Bateman." 

Grosvenor  felt  the  coldness,  almost  rude- 
ness, of  Miss  Cameron's  manner.  Lady 
Bateman's  words  were  true^— "  He  was 
no  welcome  guest  at  Croxton  dftlL" 

<•  you 
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"  You  n^d  ijot  take  the  trouble  of 
sending  for  Miss  Neville,  rMiss  Cameron," 
said  he,  rising  from  his  chair  as  he  spoke; 
"  it  was  merely  to  say— ^*  How  d'ye  do?' 
a  matter  of  i^o  consequence.  My  best  re- 
spects. I  ishall  beg  to  wish  you  good-* 
morning." 

*^  It  is  a  long  ride/'  said  Matilda  Came- 
ron to  herself,  "  to  and  from  Clerbury 
Castle  here ;"  and  she  recollected  the  rights 
of  hospitelity.— "  You  will  accept  of  some 
refreshments,  sir  ?"  said  she.—"  Order  up 
a  tray.** 

Mr,  Grosvenor  declined  it  politely,  but 
peremptorily*  He  had  got  quite  enough 
of  Croxton  Hall,  and  the  civility  of  one  of 
its  inmates* — "  Wlwta  cursed  ugly  girl* 
Mis$  Cameron  is  !"  thought  be,  as  he  rode 
back.  **  She  looks  as  sour  as  a  half  ripe 
plum.  If  she  was  worth  a  plum  and  a 
half,.  I  would  not  have  her  &r  a  wife : 
she'd .  be  like  a  vinegar  posset  without 
sagar  in  it,  and  all  my  food  would  taste 
of  Yierjuice^    Oh,'  she'JLhe  a  rare  tartar 
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emetic,  whoever  gets  her — a  dish  of  sohr- 
crout,  and  a  two-edged  knife  to  stir  it  up! 
But  Ellen,  oh,  Ellen  Neville,  she  is  the 
creature  of  perfection !  and  she  shall  be 
mine,  or — I'll  blow  Fan  to  atoms  !  and  she 
can't  help  herself;  it's  in  black  and  wbife 
against  her ;  and  if  I  can  do  nothing  else, 
the  same  ruin  shall  crush  us  both !  But 
I'll  catch  Pultney  first — ^yes,  I  must  have 
her.  Only  let  me  be  legally  the  master 
of  her  fortune,  and — damn  it !  PU  clap  her 
into  a  lunatic  hospital  as  an  idiot — and 
then  Neville  I  must  not  have  a  serious 
fall  out  with  Fanny,  at  all  events ;  she's 
the  dexter  supporter  to  my  escutcheon  of 
pretence.  I  am  the  sinister  side  myself. 
But  that's  between  you  and  me,  Grosve- 
nor."  Such  were  his  agreeable  cogitations 
as  he  rode  back ;— but  he  took  care  not  to 
say  any  thing  of  where  he  had  been. 

Miss  Cameron,  when  he  was  gone, 
thought  she  had  behaved  herself  ratber 
inhospitably,  if  not  impolitely  ;  but  she  so 
disliked  the  man,  and  she  ianded,  did  he 

get 
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get  afi^y  footing  at  Croxton  Hall,  as  well 
as  any  other  place,  he  might  in  a  little 
time  make  more^^e^  than  wekome.  Be- 
sides, notwithstanding  her  meeting  with 
him  at  sir  John  Bateman's,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  smiles  of  him  and  his  lady, 
yet  Miss  Cameron  was  taught  to  despise 
his  character,  and  permit  him  no  liberty 
of  word  or  action ;  she  therefore  threw  a 
damper  directly  on  his  first  visit,  although, 
.had  it  had  the  sanction  of  a  message  from 
liEdy  Bateman,  she  would  have  treated 
him  differently  from  being  her  messenger; 
and;  on  consideration,  she  thought  it  just 
as  well  as  it  was,  since  he  would  have  no 
plea  for  a  renewal  of  his  visit. 

Ellen  laughed  when  she  learned  how 
4dvil  her  friend  had  been  to  a  friendly 
visit  of  the  gentleman  in  question,  and 
was  exceedingly  pleased  Miss  Cameron 
had  shewn  so  little  ceremony.  She  even 
kissed  Julia  for  the  dislike  she  evinced  to 
him,  and  hoped  it  would  deter  him  from 
:again  intruding  himself  where  she  might 
V  K  3  be. 
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be,  assured,  from  circumstances,  the  viat 
was  intended  to  herself,  although  she  M 
not  say  so,  lest  it  should  be  ascribed  to 
vanity  more  than  any  thing  else,  and  Ma- 
tilda would  have  a  hearty  laugh  against 
her  again. 

The  following  morning.  Miss  Cameroo 
and  Ellen,  with  little  Julia,  set  off  for  the 
abbey,  in  sir  Archibald's  coach  and  four; 
but  Matilda  had  left  special  orders  dist 
her  own  groom  should  bring  her  saddle- 
horse  when  her  papa  was  comity,  as  she 
thought  it  possible  there  might  be  riding- 
parties  formed  at  Clerbury  Castle,  and  the 
royal  stud  might  not  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  viidtors;  she  would  there- 
fore have  her  own.  She  wished  Ellen  to 
have  hers  brought  there  too;  but  Ellen's 
delicacy  forbade  her  tdMng  the  slightest 
liberty,  or  intruding  beyond  the  general 
line  of  the  promiscuous  guests. 

Julia  was  extremely  desirous  of  going 
to  the  ball  with  "  Mit  Tameronr  and  de«r 
Ennen ;  and  she  knew  Mitta  Manse  would 

pay 
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pay  iap^U.  wid  her,  and  div  her  pums 
aoi^tafes^  and  his  pitty  dold  ats;  and  she 
oved  Mitta  Ma^se  better  dan  any  body 
iirde  whole  old;  'tept  dear  tissa  Ennen." 

.  Ob^  the  exquisite  beauty  of  lisping  in- 
fimcy !  it  attracts  the  eye,  engages  the  ear,^ 
subdues  the  heart,  and  commands  atten- 
tlioii.'  Where  is  the:  drawing-room  beauty 
can  do  more  ? — can  do  as  much? 

..EUleo^  had  thought  it  possible  there 
Ai^t  be  some  commands  from  lady  Bate- 
tttan  ttvaitingher  at  the  abbey,  and  she 
was  Yexed,.as  well  as  disappointed,  at  not 
(Qndai^  there  were  any,  nor  no  accounts 
firom.her  ladyship,  except  that  all  the 
principal  men-servants  had  been  ordered 
to  Clerbury  Castle  the  day  before.  Not- 
withstanding the  sanction  of  the  Came- 
BODS,  she  felt  an  indescribable  timidity  at 
going  there  without  .the  immediate  one  of 
lady  Bateman^  although  Ellen  did  not  say 
so,  lest  it  might  offend  sir  Archibald. 
But  the  expectations  of  her .  heart,  with 
regard  to  its  master,  threw  a  particular 
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delicacy  over  this  pointy  lest   he  shouUl 
think  her  too  forward  in  throwing  herself 
in  his  way.    Another  drcumstanoe  now 
struck  her  forcibly,  which  was,  that,  in- 
dependent of  the  general  invitation  given 
to  the  company  at  the  abbey   for   this 
night,  everyone  subsequently  had  a  par- 
ticular card,  except  her,  and  she  had  nonei 
at  least  none  had  come  that  ever  she  saw, 
in  the  envelope  which  enclosed  the  Bate- 
mans.    But  again,  (oh  all  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  wily  young  urchin  to  suit  his 
wish  to  his  will !)  Maunsell  had  moiethair 
once  taken  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
to  her  in  private  his  will  and  wish  on  this 
sufcgect. 

"  Without  your  presence,  my  beloved 
EUen,"*  he  said,  in  the  last  conversation 
he  had  with  her  respecting  it,  **  this  ball 
would  give  me  neither  pleasure  or  grati- 
fication;  my  happiness  will  be  in  seeing 
you  there — in  seeing  you  a  guest  where 
ere  long  you  will  preside  as  mistress.'' 

He  kissed  her  hand  as  he  spoken-she 
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blushed  and  smiled — it  was  a  smile  indi- 
cative  of  her  wish  aiid  will  here  being  in 
conformity  with  his. 

,  **  You  will  understand,  my  Ellen," 
went  he  on,/*  I  shall  not  pay  you  any- 
particular  attention  that  night,  which 
must  set  all  the  country  talking,  and  ah^- 
.tidpate  the  agreeable  surprise  I  intend 
^ving  the  good  people,  of  another  grand 
ndQ.to  oalebrate  the  wedding." 
.    Ellen  blushed  deeper  than  before. 

*'  So  no  jealousies,  or  scoldings^  or  pouts, 
if  I  should  chance  to  figure  away  with  a 
pretty  ^rl  for  my  partner." 
.  **  I  should  have  no  jealousies,  Mr.  Maun- 
mU,"  said  EUen^ "  whatever  I  might  have 
fears." 

;*  Well  now,"  cried  Maunsell,  '*  that 
was  as  pretty  and— as  cold  a  speech  as  ever 
any  prudent  young  lady  could  deliver  to 
a  warm,  rapturous,  faithful  lover  —  ah, 
Ellen,  Ellen !" 

"Dear  Mr.  Maunsell——."  Ellen  was 
beginning. 

*       K  5  "  Leave 
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^  Leave  out  the  Miriier^  dearest  dew 
Ellen,"  be  baitHy  interrupted  her,  <*asi 
then,  my  love '* 

^  Then,  dear  Mounsell/*  ahe  softly*  ut- 
tered-^)ut  the  deepeit  iiiffusion  covered 
her  face  and  botom  at  this  freedom  of  ad- 
dress to  him,  ^  ankare  ymlitseif  tey  ami 
inclinations  will  not  keep.  meftonliOttfL 
bury  limt  night;  nor  shi^  i  app^heiid  a 
rivd  in  either  beauty  or  ibHute,  %h3e 
my  own  heart  tells  me  I  eafi  rest  in^li- 
citly  on  your  truth.*' 

''Yes,**  exelaimed  Maun^I,  as;-  lie  en- 
ergetically pressed  both  hier  hands  t<>  bi$ 
lips — «  yes,  my  Ellen,  my  bdotred  EHot, 
so  sure  as  truth  is  iu  heav^n^  so  sure  u 
mine  to  you  on  earth !"  He  paused-*^'^  I 
cannot,  Ellen,  doubt  yoiilrs." 

He  had  no  time  to  hear  her  make  any 
reply,  as  a  footstep  drew  near,  and  the 
conference  immediately  bi^^  up;  nor 
had  he  any  further  private  conVersaticm 
with  her  on  the  subject  from  that  peridd. 

Yet  Ellen  could  not  but  think  thpre 

was 
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Wtt  VDUietlitng  Very^  extraordinary  in  Mr. 
Iiinins&H^^s  sudden  departure  from  the  ab» 
hey  With  lady  Mary  Stafforth ;  not  that 
she.enCataihed  either  f^ars  or  jecd&imes^ 
i^th  T^gBrd  to  her  ladyship;    but  she 
thought  of  i^  and  oould  not  but  think 
there  was  soknething  strange  in  the  prb- 
eeedlDg^  if  not  unaccountable.    Hd  might 
b^  unstis^y  in  his  character — undet^-» 
ZDiAed--K;hai!igeable— or  thihking  himself 
tolerably  sure  of  lier,  become  careless  and 
indifl^Mar  to  future  attention,  or  until 
it  might  be  his  oWn  pleasure  to  seek  her 
s^aih:  biit  then  she  had  never  heard  thiir 
to  be  his  general  character ;  neither  did  it 
appear  at  all  manifest  in  his  general  de- 
portment.     Sir  John  Bateman  thought 
and  spoke  highly  of  him,  and  to  herself 
has  said — "  Were  she  his  daughter  by  na- 
ture as  by  adoption,  every  hope  of  his 
heart  for  her  happiness  would  be  fulfilled 
in  her  becoming  the  wife  of  the  generous^ 
noble-minded  Maunsell." 

But  there  are  contingencies  in  life  which 
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take  place  sometimes  when  they  are  un* 
expected  and  unlocked  for.:  and  again 
Ellen  called  to  mind  that  morning  of 
Mr.  Maunseirs  going  from  the  abbey— 
with  what  contempt  he  tore  the  flower 
he  first  abused^  and  then  flung  through 
the  window  —  she  had  worn  it  in  her 
bosom !  —  the  moment  of  his  departure 
too — so  cold — so  reserved— and  so  in* 
different!  It  might  however  be  occa- 
sioned from  having  so  many  pair  of  eyes 
round  to  observe  them;  and  taking  this 
idea  into  consideration,  the  circumst&Qce 
dwelt  less  on  her  mind  than  did  the  other^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ellen  never  had  been  to  Clerbury  Castle 
before  the  present  time,  and  with  a  pal^ 
piti&ting  heart  she  drove  thrbugh  those 
^tes  she  was,  in  all  probability,  so  soon 
to  pass  in  as  mistress.  .  .. 

*  **  Ay,**  exclaimed  Miss  Cameron,  as  they 
gashed  along  the  sweep  which  presented 
the  noble  building  as  the  coach  passed 
round  it — *'  ay,  this  is  something  like  £^ 
nobleman's  mansion—not  a  fifteen-shillings 
a-week  lodging,  on  a  second  floor,  for  a 
lord  and  his  lady,  to  eat  tough  beef-steaks^ 
and  drink  Barclay  and  Co.'s  double  XX 
out  of  a  pewter  pot,  instead  of  Madeira^ 
and  all  those  sort  of  thii^  from  gold- 
flowered  best  cut  flint;"  and  she  gave 
Ellen,  who  sat  next  her,  such  a  sly  pinch^ 
as  almost  made  her  scream  out ;  she  turn  * 

ed 
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ed  about  her  head,  however,   and  oidy 
smiled. 

'*  It's  nae  for  nought  the  cat  winks," 
said  sir  Archibald,  jocosely.  .  **  Matty  hae 
got  some  wise  conception  beneath  that 
breet  speech  o'  hers.  Til  lay  my  life  m% 
wench,,  it's  a  fling  at  theie.  an' thy. bcHfr 
nie  Sinclair,  £Uen.  She  hae  nae  graoetd 
keep  hersd'  snent" 

''  Miraculous !  but  imrael^bav^ ceased 
•^who  ever  heard  of  a  silMt  woaoan^  P^' 
but  here  we  are,  and  a  sijnadfbiy.of  bfAuif 
and  the  coach  was  inttantly  snnofmdKl, 
a&  it  stopped^  by-  gentlenbieti^  Mlh  dinger  to 
present  a  hand  to  the  fair  ^i;rival&.  Theie 
were  acquaintances  and  steangeisijonifaiig 
the  groups—those  who  dfdi.^kriow^'the 
comers  giving  th^ttk  wvlcyraact^^thoseiWfaa 
did  not,  very  desirous  of  bdng  ^hieed  on^ 
the  introductory  list  to  a,  pair  ^f  jsuch -flM 
girls  as  the  txvo  just  arrived.  If  he  Wbdte 
scene,  above^  below,  around^  was  dlfve^^ 
9II  was  movement  and  bustle-^the  very 
trees  danced-^in  the  lake-^-to  the  sounds 

of 
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4)f  difereiii;*iBd  inrtrvdieiitt^  iviifted  froiii 
aeriiL  niA^i&mi  disp^rsod  aroutid  the 
^wi^d&M  wuigii&fr^  MargniDe^  tenttf  i^ 
tendiiiiitBi^  myriads  iof  Va^  laBoij^, 

Mfpcnded  iii  £ifstoofa&  and  drapenres  ftom 
II1&  boughs  aiid  .btBtidses.  of  tht  lacg& 
^tit^and  formings  airfcfa^  and  ai^des^  jnrou 
faiedifior  IdKr  nigbt'^  iBumioal^Qn*  AH 
^e..wiiMbw8  of  the  oaette' likewiA^  poei- 
«feirted  degant  derioes^  ia  tbe 'saRiet^olomw 
i^bmipi,  with  titinspai^eaicties^.aiid  tema, 
and  trests,  of  the!  wb6le  gen^^faons  of 
dkrbttpy^  and  MaunseDs^  and.  ^quarter- 
ings  ^kbotttl  Qnd.  There  wi^re  boats  on 
tte  lake,  with  fiJ^si  dnd  stn^itiei^^  and 
eMipBXiy  aniuisittg  tbeii^i^sr  rowings  ai. 
boiit  Id.'  Ifl  ^hMty  th^  ^dehiBl  might  call  to 
ittckdldctidn  diy^  "*  lafig  syne'V-^  KleniU 
worth  Castle^  and'  lord  lieideste]f&  fete  to 
his  royal  mistress^  Elizab^;  it  she^d 
that  tbe;  rev^b  <^f  Cletbury  b^gaa  ill  the 
itioroing^ .  and  were  to  bondnue  till^-tiH 
they  ended)  ho  doubt. 

Ellen's  eye  glanced  round  in  the  direii^ 

tion 
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tion  her  heart  took ;  but  no  object  pmoDb 
ed  itself  to  interest,  through  the  me£um 
of  the  one,  the  warm  pulsations  of  tlie 
other.    Sir  Archibald  was  shaking  hands 
with  some  of  his  old  aoquaintanceife  sttd 
Miss  Cameron  exhibiting    her  dimpled 
smiles  and  white  teeth  to  others,  as  EDei^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  grand  eotrsnee- 
door  being  vacated  by  some  of  the  gra^ 
men,  who  had  advanced  from  thereto 
meet  them  as  they  alighted,  passed  direcdy 
through  it,  and  found  herself  in  an  im- 
mense large  and  magnificent  hall,  sup- 
ported by  stately  porphyry  pillars,  with  nu- 
merous doors  leading  to  different  diieo- 
tions,  and  a  stately  circular  stone  stair  at 
each  side,  with  brass  ballustrades,  display- 
ing lamps,  and  vases  and  paintings  innu* 
merable ;  and  in  the  centre,  a  circular  stoves 
inlaid  with  the  finest  porcelain,  surround- 
ed at  the  tube  with  plate  glass,  long  na^ 
row  mirrors,  in  gilt  compartments,  which 
returned  the  objects  round  in  tenfold  re- 
flections.   Above  these  mirrors  were  sus- 
pended 
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pended  four  magnificent  chandeliers,  which, 
when  lighted  up  at  night,  threw  a  blaze  of 
light  around,  almost  too  powerful  for  the 
right;  and  the  immense  concourse  of 
oetnpany  continually  moving  about,  and 
so  many  times  reflected,  gave  to  this  su- 
perb ball,  in  its  lustre  of  light,  the  appear- 
ance of  enchantment. 

£Uen,  on  entering  it,  saw  only  her  own 
£|gure  so  often  .repeated,  and  she  arrested 
her  steps,  first,  to  look  round  her,  and  next 
to  observe  was  any  domestic  near  of  whom 
she  could  inquire  for  lady  Bateman.  She 
cast  her  eyes  around,  above,  below.-*- '^  And 
have  you  the  vanity,  or  the  presumption, 
Xlllen,''  she  asked  herself,  **  to  expect  you 
ever  shall  be  mistress  of  this  place  ?  a  poor 
orphan  of  charity  like  me,  the  mistress  of 
Clerbury  Castle !  No !  ah,  no !  And  yet 
are  not  my  doubts,  doubts  of  Maunsell's 
honour  ?  And  why  should  I  suspect  it  ? 
Ob,  Maunsell !  my  heart  tells  me  I  could 
love  you  as  well  though  your  castle  was  a 
cottage !" 

A  domestic. 
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A  domestic,  in  splendid  Mvery,  came 
through  a  crimson-lined  fbkKng  door. 

Elkn  met  him.—"  Will^  you  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  me^"  she  Aid,  lis  sbe 
approached,  ^  where  the  apartments  of 
lady  Bateman  are,  or  where  her  ladyship 
may  he  found  at  this  moment  ?** 

**  Her  ladyship  is  lodged  somewhere  in 
the  first  oonidor,  maiiam,''  he  answeredi 
looking  towards  the'Stakcas^,  ^  butlcafls* 
not  exsictly  say  where.-  IF  you  .pleaflCf 
madam^  PU  inquire  of  otoe  of  our  women.'' 

Ellefr  wdfild  thank  fahn  to  tak^  that 
trouble;  and  the  man^  bowing  to  ber,  witii^ 
drew.  Ellen  was  again  by  herself  but 
not  long  before  she  heard  a  door  near  ber 
open.  She  turned  her  head,  and  saw  the 
tenfUd  duplicates  of  her  own  figure ;  but 
she  saw  likewise  that  of  a  gentleman.  It 
was  Macmsell !  She  started,  trembled,  and 
looked  confused.  He  bowed  politely,  but 
didnotadvanoe  beyond  thefew  steps  he  bad 
already  come  from  the  door ;  and  without 
appearing  to  know  her,  returned  instantly 

on 


6h  lib  dtepisi,  iai^  dii^tieai'ed  thitaigh  the 
^oi6i^h6'liad  cicme^  ^Him  had'  no  time  fom 
refleedon;  Uie  same  domestic  reappeared, 
^nd  with  him  a  fentttie  servant,  who  led 
th^wwy  to  kdy  Bateman's  apartments* 

^^  Who  i^all  I  sa^,  inadam,  to  her  lady, 
^iji  ?"  inquired  the  woman. 

**  Miss  NetHlef/'  implied  Ellen. 

'I])gr  name  Was  in^nouiiced)  and  sheens 
%eredf  the'  siitkuhstmbeir  teading^  i^  lady 
BatetMEin^s  d]%»diig*ibom.  As  alie  advaii-> 
€ed,  she  heard  faer  name  repeated  by  lady 
'Bateman,  in  an  accent  which  •  did  not 
^^teili^hartnoniously  x>n  hfff  icar.  -  EHen^had 
-only  fl[  merest  to  wish  5^  she  had  waited 
ibr  Miss  Caimeroni"  as  shd  passed  into  the 
dressing-room,  where  her  ladyship  was 
seated  at  a  looking^^ass^  wliile  her  wtoman 
4^mbed  oiAt'ber  "vety  fine  dark^haiir^ 

^'  Blee^  me;  Mts& Neville^  I. did  not  exi- 
pect  to  see  you  htiifel^'  Was. the  gradouis 
salute  given  her  by  lady  Bateman ;  ^'  you 
had  a  letter  from  me,  had  not  you  ?^l 

E31en-s  pride  rose  to  the  very  top  of  her 

head— li^ 
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head— ^tredting  her  with  this  kind  of  con- 
tempt before  a  strange  servant^  for  it  was 
not  lady  Bateman's  own  woman  who  was 
in  attendance  on  her — the  other  had  re- 
tired on  announcing  her ;  she  therefore 
assumed  her  own  dignity^  and  sat  down. 
— "  I  had  no  letter  from  you,  lady  Bate- 
man,"  replied  Ellen,  "  e:^cept  that  one 
about  ten  days  ago,  to  sir  Archibald  Ca- 
meron's— though  I  had  certainly  expected 
your  ladyship  would  have  written  me 
again,  as  you  had  arranged." 

"  You  may  retire  till  I  ring  for  you,** 
said  her  ladyship  to  the  servant,  who  did 
.as  she  was  ordered,  leaving  the  lady's  flow- 
ing tresses  a  Vlphigifie  about  her  shoul- 
ders and  back. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry.  Miss  Neville," 
resumed  lady  Bateman,  *'  that  you  should 
be  here ;  there  is  a  messenger  dispatched 
to  Croxton  Hall,  with  a  letter  from  me, 
to  forbid  your  coming." 

''  Forbid  me  coming,  madam  !"  said 
iEllen,  and  her  pride  was  again  in  requisi- 
«  tion; 
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tion ;  "  I  would  beg  to  know  on  what  ac- 
count— I  am  here,  surely  not  uninvited  ?" 
'  •*  But  unwelcome^''  subjoined  her  lady- 
ship,  "  and  it  was  to  save  your  vanity  a 
inortification,  that  I  sent  an  express  off 
this  morning  to  meet  you,  before  leaving 
Croxton  Hall." 

•*  I  left  it  yesterday,  madam,"  said 
]Ellen,  "with  Miss  Cameron  and  Julia, 
for  the  abbey." 

"  I  had  not  ordered  you  to  do  so.  Miss 
Neville,"  haughtily  observed  her  ladyship. 

^^  I  did  not  know,  madam,"  said  Ellen, 
'*  I  was  to  consider  myself  under  orders, 
like  a  servant." 

"  I  did  not  mean  such,  Miss  Neville," 
returned  her  ladyship ;  "  but  you  should 
have  waited,  to  hear  from  me." 

"  I  could  not  command  sir  Archibald 
Cameron's  movements,  madam,"  replied 
Ellen ;  "  and  having  no  communications 
from  your  ladyship,  I  had  only  to  conform 
to  his  and  Miss  Cameron's  arrangements.^' 

*•  You  could  have  remained  at  the  ab- 
bey, 
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bey.  Miss  Neville^**  said  her  ladyship,  vn& 
a  particular  air. 

**  Had  your  ladyship  told  me  at  the 
commencement,'*  returned  £Ilen,  "  that  I 
was  not  to  oome  here  to-night,  I  shouU 
certainly  have  obeyed  your  desire;  but  I 
am  now  here,  and  with  the  CameroD&" 

"  And  here  you  must  not  stay,"  hasfly 
interrupted  her  ladyship,  "  or  at  your  own 
peril,  to  be  insulted  by  the  master  of  the 
house." 

Ellen's  heart  turned  to  the  coldness  cf 
ice— -for  a  few  minutes  she  could  Bot 
speak,  she  was  so  stunned— those  few  m^ 
nutes  restored  her  courage-— it  was  a  trick 
to  mortify  and  get  her  away. 

^*  The  master  of  the  house,  madam,' 
said  Ellen,  resuming  her  self-command, 
**  knows  too  well,  I  should  suppose,  the 
hospitality  which  is  due  to  his  guests; 
and  particularly  on  this  occasion,  to  cSex 
an  insult  to  any  of  them,  much  less  a  fe- 
male, and  one  who  has  given  him  none." 

"  I  would  spat*e  your  feelings,  Ellea, 

the 
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the  mention  of  some  particulars,  which 
certainly  belong  not  to  me,"  her  iladyi^ip, 
in  a  kind  of  affected  generosity  expressed ; 
**  they  can  be  nothing  to  me ;  I  however 
can  only  assure  you,  that  Mr.  Maunsell 
no  longer  thinks  you  all  perfection ;  and 
that,  whatever  your  hopes  might  be,  they 
have  no  longer  any  foundation  for  their 
existence.  You  see  I  know  all,  as  secret 
as  you  were ;  and  you  may  rely  on  it, 
that  if  you  remain,  though  his  generosity 
may  prevent  him  openly  treating  you 
with  contempt,  he  will  make  an  opportu- 
nity of  letting  yourself  know  it.  Re- 
main now  if  you  please." 

Lady  Bateman  stood  up,  touched  the 
bell,  and  the  attendant  re-entered,  who, 
taking  her  place  as  formerly,  behind  her 
lady's  chair,  recommenced  her  occupation. 

The  feelings  of  Ellen  were  so  deeply 
wounded,  and  her  pride  so  acutely  stung, 
that  not  a  tear  trembled  on  her  lashes,  but 
her  cheeks  glowed  to  crimson,  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  more  than  their  usual  lustre, 

from 
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from  the  animation  thrown  into  them  by 
the  brilliant  tint  beneath ;  and  she  never 
looked  more  beautiful  in  her  life,  than  at 
this  moment,  that  roused  by  indignation 
and  insult,  she  felt  a  contempt  for  lady 
Bateman  her  respect  for  sir  John  forbade 
her  to  make  manifest. 

She  arose  from  her  chair — "  I  shall  see 
Miss  Cameron,  madam,'*  said  Ellen,  mov- 
.  ing  to  the  door. 

**  And  return  to  me  again,"  subjoined 
her  ladyship ;  *^  I  must  think  about  what 
I  have  been  saying  to  you." 

*^  It  is  not  necessary,  madam,"  added 
Ellen ;  "  thought  would  be  thrown  away 
upon  so  ungracious  a  subject ;"  she  curt- 
seyed, and  shut  the  door  after  her,  as  she 
withdrew  from  the  apartment. 

Ellen  flew  along  the  gallery,  and  down 
a  lesser  stairs,  till  she  got  to  the  grand 
one,  and  into  the  hall ;  she  was  in  hopes 
of  meeting  Matilda  Cameron  still,  sonne- 
where  about  here,  as  her  interview  with 
lady  Bateman  had  been  of  such  short  du- 
ration ; 
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ration ;  but  no  Miss  Cameron  was  to  be 
seen  ;  and  a  group  of  gentlemen  coming 
up  the  steps,  presenting  themselves  to  the 
view  of  Ellen,  she  hastily  drew  to  one 
side,  and  opening  the  first  door  near,  she 
entered,  and  closed  it  after  her.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  a  small  private  chamber,  and 
fortunately  unoccupied — fortunately,  for 
had  she  even  found  it  with  company,  she 
could  no  longer  have  restrained  her  feel- 
ings, as  she  burst  into  a  plentiful  shower 
of  tears,  and  they  considerably  relieved 
her,  as  after  some  minutes  that  she  suf- 
fered them  to  flow  uninterruptedly,  she 
again  became  calm  and  composed :  observ- 
ing a  bell-cord  hanging,  she  rang;  but  she 
had  to  perform  the  same  ceremony  half-a- 
dozen  times,  ere  it  was  replied  to : — and 
at  length  a  domestic  entered ;  it  was  not 
the  one  she  had  already  spoken  to,  but  in 
a  similar  livery. 

**  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,"  said  she,  **  ig^ny 
thing  of  where  1  may  find  a  young  lady, 
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who  arrived  s^  few  minutes  ago  with  mer* 
Miss  Cameron  ?'' 

*'  I  saw  you  come»  madam/'  he  replied; 
^^  but  I  really  know  not  what  part  of  th^ 
castle  the  young  lady  may  be  in,  or  whe^ 
ther  she  may  be  about  the  groundjs^'* 

'*  There*s  a  large  company  appareDt]|]F 
here  already/*  said  EUen^  ''  apd,  miless  we 
could  ascertain  the  private  rocna  she  amy 
be  in,  I  apprehend  myself  it  would  b^  a 
difficult  matter  to  find  her.  Suppose  ypu 
were  to  inquire  among  the  wom^tlH^^ 
vants  ?- 

''  Certainly  I  wi^ll,  oiad^m^''  be  Vh 
swered. 

*'  And/'  added  Ellen  as  he  wi)^  goii;^ 
out,  **  at  all  events,  return  to  iiae  again  as 
soon  as  you  can ;  I  shall  not  go  from  here 
until  you  do.'* 

The  man  bowed  a  "  Yes/*  and  with- 
drew to  make  the  inquiry,  which  he  did 
very  accurately ;  but  no  person  could  ghre 
4  satis&etory  reply. 

**  I'm  blest/'  cried  the  man,  when  be 

got 
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t  among  his  companions,  "  if  ever  I 
:d  so  beautiful  a  creature  in  all  my  days, 
that  there  young  lady  as  sent  me  to 
ik  for  this  t'other  Miss  Cameron !  she 
the  handsumest  woman  as  will  be  at 
he  ball  to-night,  if  there  was  ten  thou- 
;nd  more  on  'em." 

have  not  seed  her,"  said  one  of  the 
irvants  addressed;  "  but  I'd  bet  you  five 
[hillings,  the  handsomest  woman  as  will 
there  is  her  ladyship." 
'  Yon  mean  lady  Bateman,"  rejoined 
jhe  other;  "she  never  was  the  likes  of 
iier — they're  not  to  be  comparisoned  at 
ithe  same  time,  as  handsome  as  her  lady- 
ship bees;  and  this  young  lady  bees  three 
feehes  taller,  with  a  skin  as  white  as 
|)snow,  and  cheeks  like  pinks  and  rosys — 
Smd  I  warrant  me  all  her  own  too — and 
;wo  eyes  like  two  stars  in  the  Jirmount. — 
A\,  if  I  was  a  gentleman,  like  master,  or 

Ifbe  other  grand  gentlefolfts " 

!  "  Be  the  young  lady  who  she  will,"  said 
W  man  out  of  livery  among  the  group, 
L  2  "  and 
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'*  and  be  her  as  beautiful  as  our  fFenuSt 
as  my  lord  makes  so  mudi  of,  and  ss 
hangs  in  the  picter  gaily  at  our  houses 
she  be  no  more  to  Miss  Newille  as  lives 
at  the  abbey  nor  chalk  is  to  cheese.  You 
may  talk  of  your  pinks  and  your  blue* 
bottles,  and  all  them  here  sort  of  xjoedgt- 
tables^  but  you  might  as  well  put  a  rose 
in  a  bunch  of  nettles,  and  call  it  Miss 
Newille,  the  flower  of  the  company.*' 

"  I  tell  you,**  cried  the  first  speaker,  **  I 
does  not  care  a  bunch  o*  nettles  for  none 
on  'em ;  but  I'll  bet  five  shillings,  like  my 
comrade  here,  as  this  Miss  in  the  bodoor 
above  be  the  handsomest  woman  as  bees 
here  to-night.'* 

"  1  said  lady  Bateman,"  observed  the 
mpn  who  had  first  advanced  the  wager. 

"  And  I  say  Miss  Newille,*'  added  the 
second. 

''  And  I  this  t'other  Miss,"  subjoined 

the  third.     "  And  now  I'll  go  with  my 

answer,  as  I  cannot  find  the  young  lady, 

and  have  another  look  at  her." 

As 
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As  Ellen  had  entered  this  little  apart- 
ment, she  had  taken  off  the  bonnet  she 
wore,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  near  her, 
upon  which  she*  just  casually  observed  a 
pair  of  gloves  resting,  which  she  slightly 
moved  back  to  place  the  bonnet  and  her 
awn.  The  man  was  away  some  time,  and 
£llen  became  exceedingly  anxious  for  his 
return.  She  had  ber  back  turned  towards 
the  door,  as  she  sat  musing  at  the  table, 
when  again  she  heard  it  open  very  gently. 
It  could  not  open  otherwise,  as  the  doors 
were  all  alike  covered  with  crimson  cloth, 
wha^  deadened  the  sound.  She  turned 
quick — rose  from  her  chair — ^it  was  lord 
Sinclair.  She  extended  a  hand  to  him; 
be  took  it  between  both  his — "  Ellen— 
my  dear  Ellen,"  he  exclaimed,  with  joy 
(expressed  on  his  countenance  and  in  his 
words,  **  when  did  you  arrive?  I  have 
been  watching  for  you  and  your  dear 
friends  coming  these  two  or  three  last 
days— ^nd  what  on  earth  detained  you  all 
to  the  last  moment  ?" 
:  L  3  "  Why, 
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**  Why,  lady  Bataxtan^s  hot  sending  to 
me,"  she  answered.  *'  But  I  really  am 
rgoiced  to  meet  any  one  I  know  in  this 
promiscuous  assembly.'' 

«  Phor  cried  he,  ''it  is  nothing  now 
to  what  will  be  here  at  night.  Upon  my 
soul»  I  believe  all  the  eounty  will  be  here, 
between  the  InTitaticms  of  jtfae  king  and 
the  queen.  But  have  not  yoa  seen  fa«^^ 
hare  not  you  seen  lady  Bateman?  her 
apartments  are  somewliere  <ni  the  grand 
gallery." 

*'  I  have  seen  her,**  said  EUen  ;  but  she 
could  not  inform  him  <^  the  Teception  she 
met  with. 

^  And  where  is  Matilda?**  he  hastily 
asked;  '^  I  wanted  particularly  to  speak 
to  her.  Have  you  seen  Maunsell?  I 
don't  know  what  the  deviFa  the  matter 
amongst  them  all;  there's  Maunsell  ia 
the  dolderums^  and  h^  ladyship  inclined 
to  the  sulks»  and  Mr.  Grosvenor~— *" 

''  Oh,"  exclaimed  she,  with  a  suddai 
start  of  recollection,,  ''  I  have  it— -I  know 

it 


it  all  nowr   atid  het  own  countenance 
bri^tehed  up. 

"  What  have  you  thotight  of,  Ellen?" 
said  his  lordship,  inquisitively;  ^  what 
has  s6  suddenly  struck  you  ?** 

^  Grosvenor,**  replied  she,  •*  paid  a  visit 
at  Croxton  Hall  three  days  ago." 

^  I  retnember  hfe  did  not  dine  with  us 
that  day,"  said  his  lordship ;  **  it  was  the 
same  J  arrived  here,  and  lady  Batefuari 
inquired  once  or  twice  What  had  become 
of  him." 

It  was  a  long  ridfe,"  observed  'Eltei— 

sixty  miles  nearly ;  he  could  not  well 
hASrt  attended  her  dini^er-tabTe.  tlow*^ 
ever,  he  came  to  Crouton  Hall  of  his  own 
accord,  to  pay  a  visit.  I  ran  away  when 
I  heard  his  name  announced,  and  Mii^ 
Cameron  told  me  she  did  all  but  ordei^ 
him  out  again." 

*•  She  did  right "  cried  his  lordship ;  "  I 
had  been  devilishly  sorry  had  she  done 
otherwise." 

Ellen  laughed.       * 

l4  ^'By 
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''  By  God,  if  I  were  master  of  Cr6%\m 
Hall,  or  any  other  hall,  or  parlour,  or 
kitchen,  I  should,  very  unceremoniously, 
turn  him  out  myself,  if  he  dared  intrude 
his  rascally  face  where  I  was  owner," 

*'  Well  then,**  resumed  Ellen,  <"  it  has 
just  struck  me  now,  that  he  has  made  out 
a  fine  tale  to  lady  Bateman ;  for  I  sup- 
pose, not  daring  to  lay  any  heavy  accusa- 
tion against  Miss  Cameron,  he  has  placed 
the  whole  proceedings  on  my  shoulders; 
and  to  mend  the  matter,  little  Julia,  whom 
I  had  left  in  the  apartment  when  I 'so 
courageously  ran  away,  told  him  of  it, 
and,  I  suppose,  made  him  quite  indignant 
against  me,  as — is  her  ladyship." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  his  lordship ;  "  I 
warrant  me  Matilda  won't  leave  her  kdy* 
ship  long  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  rights  of 
the  matter.** 

"  But  then,"  observed  EUen,   "  Mr. 

Maunsell  has  nothing  t6  say  to  this ;  why 

should  he,  therefore,  be  in  the  dolderumSt 

as  you  call  it  ?"         ♦ 

««  About 
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"About  him,"  exclaimed  Sinclair ;  "I 
don't  think  he  likes  a  bone  in  the  fellow's 
body — except  that  he  is  civil  to  him,  on 
account  of  the  Batemans  being  so  glotien 
with  him,  as  they  say  in  Lancashire.  As 
to  her  ladyship,  she's  queen  of  the  castle ; 
and  we  durst  not  say  a  word  to  offend 
majesty — they  must  be  in  the  right." 

"  I  thought  it  was  kings  could  do  no 
wrong,"  said  Ellen,  laughingly. 

"  Well,  right  or  wrong,"  cried  he, "  there 
is  no  one  infallible  but  the  pope;  and  as 
to  Bateman  himself,"  he  added,  "  he  thinks 
well  of  every  body." 

The  servant  who  had  been  seeking  for 
Miss  Cameron  just  then  came  in. — "  I 
can't  make  out  the  young  lady  nowhere, 
madam,"  he  said ;  "  and  I've  been  'quiring 
of  every  sarvant  in  the  place." 

"  Matilda  is  it,  Ellen?"  asked  his  lord- 
ship. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  and  see  her  I 
must  before  1  stir  from  here." 

"  Then  I'll  scour  the  whole  place,  or  I'll 
L  5  find 
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find  her,*  he  cried.  ^  I  want  tD  spdak  to 
her  my  self — ^You  can  havealodk«ciittoo^ 
my  friend,**  he  added  to  the  sennatp  ^ni 
make  your  report  here.  1*11  find  her,  my 
dear  Ellen,**  and  he  just  kitted  Ellen's 
hand,  '*  if  she  be  within  the  iron  gates  of 
Clerbury  Castle.** 

He  flew  off;  the  servant  had  preceded 
his  lordship  about  a  minute  or  two ;  and 
Ellen  was  resuming  her  chair,  when  her 
eye  caught  the  door  again  opening,  and 
thinking  it  might  be  his  lordship  retnnv 
ing,  she  exclaimed — **  1*11  not  have  an* 
other  word,  lord  Sinclair,  until  you—*—-** 

It  was  Mr.  Maunsell !  Ellen  blushed, 
and  looked  confiised.-—**  Mr.  MaunseU,** 
she  however  contrived  to  let  out*—'*  I 
thought  it  had  been  lord  Sinclair,  who 
just  left  here.** 

Maunsell  bowed  most  politely,  but  cold, 
distant,  and  formally. — **  I  had  not  looked 
for  the  honour  of  seeing  Miss  Neville 
here,**  said  he,  and  he  appeared  somewhat 

embarrassed 

••I  do 
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"  I  do  not  comprehend  your  words, 
Mr.  Mdunsel!,"  said  she ;  "  but  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  be  more  explicit  ?" 

Mr.  Maunsell  was  silent. 

"  I  should  believe  now  I  am  an  intru- 
der, sir,"  she  resumed.  "  But  pardon  rae 
— -I  did  not  think  so,  or  I  had  not  come.- 
Tlie  best  of  us  all  will  be  vain  and  credu- 
lous sometimes."  She  took  by  mistake  the 
gloves  which  lay  on  the  table  instead  of 
her  own,  but  on  going  to  put  one  on,  saw 
it  was  not  hers.  "  They  are  lord  Sin- 
clair's, I  believe,"  said  she,  for  want  of  a 
better  observation,  and  was  replacing  them, 
when  Mr.  Maunsell  took  them  from  her 
hands. — "  They  are  mine,  madam,"  he 
said  ;  "  it  was  to  fetch  them  I  entered  the 
room,  not  expecting  to  see  you  here-" 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  she  distantly  express- 
ed, "  I  should  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  come  in  your  way.  I  am  compelled 
to  wait  Miss  Cameron,  or  I  should  not 
even  thus  long  have  delayed." 

"  I  respect  the  laws  of  hospitality,  ma- 
L  6  dam," 
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dam,**  he  returned.  ^  Kiss  NisviUe  is 
within  the  walls  of  Clerbury  Castl^  and 
I  am  its  master :  she  is  at  liberty  to  re- 
main, as  it  may  please  herael£^ 
•  *'  It  would  please  herself^  Ar^  to  depart 
from  them  instantly,**  she  answered.  "*  If 
I  am  poor,  I  am  proud ;  I  de^ly  r^^ 
having  entered  them.  Yet  I  fed  I  should 
have  no  apology  to  make  for  doing  so^ 
since,  if  it  has  been  an  error,  it.  was  an 
unintentional  one.'* 

^*  I  had  anticipated  this  night  as  tme  of 
the  happiest  of  my  life,**  said  he,  <*  inin* 
troducing  Miss  Neville,  under  agreeable 
auspices,  to  Clerbury  Castle.** 

Miss  Neville  neither  spoke  nor  bowed. 

**  /  erred  fatally,  however,**  added  he. 

**  I  wish  Miss  Cameron,  or  the  servant, 
or  lord  Sinclair,  would  come,**  spoke  Miss 
Neville,  looking  towards  the  window. 

"  Lard  Sinclair  T  repeated  Mr.  Maun- 
sell,  and  there  was  symptoms  of  a  sup- 
pressed sigh.  '*  I  shall  order  a  domestic 
to  attend  you.  Miss  Neville,**  he  added. 

Ellen, 
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Ellen  mistook  his  meaning  obviously. 
— "  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  she,  and  the 
hectic  deepened — "  I  can  go  out  myself," 
and  in  a  flurried  manner  took  up  her  bon- 
net. 

**  G^d  God !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Maunsell, 
"  Miss  Neville,  you  surely  cannot  think  I 

meant,   or  intended,   or 1  should  ill 

proffer  hospitality,  were  I  to  offer  so  gross 
an  insult,  even  to  her  who  has  so  deeply 
iT0ured  me." 

"  I  am  satisfied  with  your  words,  sir," 
s^d  she,  "  that  you  meant  not  so  delibe- 
rate an  insult — the  mistake  was  mine; 
but  of  the  injury  you  complain,  I  can 
have  nothing  to  say,  since  it  cannot  relate 
to  me." 

"  To  who  then  ?"  he  inquiringly  sub- 
joined. 

"  I  know  not,  sir — I  might  almost  say, 
I  cared  not,  only  that  would  be  impo- 
Bte." 

"  Ellen,  Ellen,"  said  he,  "  be  not  too 

secure;  I  would  respect  your  feelings;  do 

not 
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not  drg^  me  to  My  trliitt  I  Ibtow,  t)i«tl 
may  exonerate  mys^.** 

^  I.  require  no  explanation  M  dtiy  side, 
Mr.  MaunseU,*'  she  ooolly  uttered ;  *'  I 
almost  anticipated  such  an  event  as  this; 
I!  «m  noti  however,  disappointed  by  if" 

**  do  yoti  would  endeavoni^  to  make  it 
Appear,  Mite  NeviUe,**  nid   hi^  with  a 

aoomfhl  ttmi  of  h&r  lipi  that  did  not  es* 
oftpe  her  notice^  *'  that  I  was  the  trans- 
gressor, the  better,  no  doubt,  to  cover  your 
own — what  shall  I  call  it  ?— -deprtvity." 

<'  Sir  r  repeated  Ellen,  in  ah  accent  of 
astonishment.  ^*  But  you  are  not  ^)eak- 
ing  of  me,  though  you  are  to  me,  Mr. 
Maunsell!" 

Both,**  said  he,  •*  Miss  Neville.** 
You  at^  ihsulting,  sirT  and  she  seem- 
ed to  turn  towards  the  door ;  *•  but  you 
might  have  spared  the  reflection  of  so 
wanton  an  attack  to  yourself  arid  tne ;  it 
neither  adds  to  your  honour  or  your  con- 
sequdnce."^  ' 
He  laift  His  haod  on  her  shoulder,  which 

*  arrested 
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**  Sleep  you,  or  w«ke  yoni  V|)liaat  V'^igbH   ' 
Sing  megui  o*  ■ '    ■<      ^ir  ■  n  ■      '^ 

''  Oh  God  r  she  exoldttied ;  diid  sinking 
into  a  chailTs  het  &ee  asetfiftoed  a  deadly 
paleness,  as,  coverinii;  it  With  her  hand,  iti 
a  tremulous  voice^  she  added^-^"^  And  wer^ 
^!oa  a  witness  ?" 

**  Unfortunate  girl!**  he  exclaiihed; 
•*  you  have  not  hardiiiood  to  deny  the 
feet !  and  you  would  have  made  me  your 
duper 

Ellen  remained  a  few  minutes  in  the 
same  posture ;  but  ih  that  timei  she  seem^- 
ed  to  have  nallied  her  ^irits;  her  colour 
returned,  and  she  looked  hcffself  again. 

"  I  would  fain  hope.  Miss  Nevflle,'* 
again  spoke  Maunsell,  ''  that  the  man  so 
favoured  by  you  had  a  legal  claith  for  his 
conduct;  but  it  is  itothing  to  me,  except 
— that— ^that  hiavirig  once  loved  you,  I 
would  still  wish  td  respec*  you.** 

«  Once 
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**  Once  laved  you,*"  repeated  Ellen  to 
herself;  **  then  he  loves  me  no  longer.'' 
Her  eyes  turned  to  the  floor,  and  tears 
dimmed  them ;  she  did  not  dare  look  up, 
that  he  might  not  observe  them ;  nor  could 
•he  attempt  a  reply. 

^  Your  deceit,  Miss  Neville^**  resumed 
he,  *'  was  as  cruel  as  your  conduct  was  (I 
apprehend)  disgraceful ;  you  can  no  longer 
wonder  I  should  consider  your  company 
here— •* 

**  You  may  spare  the  observation,  w," 
said  she,  interrupting  him,  as  she  rose 
from  the  chair,  **  as  you  might  have  spared 
detailing,  to  my  greatest  enemy,  the  scene 
you  say  you  were  a  witness  to ;  and,"  add- 
ed she,  assuming  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance very  different  to  one  which  might 
be  supposed  guilty,  **  you  may  be  sorry 
yet,  Mr.  Maunsell,  for  unnecessarily 
wounding  my  feelings." 

''  Who  was  that  man  ?*"  he  impatiently 
asked,  again  preventing  her  going  to  the 
door ;  *'  deeply  as  you  have  injured  m^  I 

would 
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would  hope yes,  Ellen,  I  would,  with 

my  soul  and  heart,  hope  it  was  not— Gros- 
venor !" 

"  Grosvenor !"  she  repeated,  with  a  look 
of  strong  indignation  ;  "  the  wretch  !— no, 
lie  is  even  beneath  my  contempt — I  de- 
test him !  Miss  Cameron  does  not  come, 
I  find,  and  the  evenings  draw  in  soon." 

"  One  question  more,  Ellen,"  impatient- 
ly called  out  Maunsell. — "  Though  you 
have  deceived  me,  I  may  still  respect  you. 
Are  you  married  ?" 

Ellen  hesitated  a  few  seconds,  as  if  con- 
sidering ;  then  in  a  half-raised  tone  of  voice, 
she  said — "  I  will  not  deceive  you  now — 
no .'" 

"  Unfortunate,  wretched  girl !"  he  ex- 
claimed. *'  Did  Miss  Cameron  know 
your " 

"  She  does !"  cried  Ellen,  with  quick- 
ness, to  prevent  the  word  he  might  have 
expressed,  "  she  knows  it  all.  And  where 
shall  I  find  her  now  ?"  she  anxiously  add- 
ed— "  I  must  delay  here  no  longer." 

The 
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The  heart  of  Maumett  was  ttx>  deeply 
impressed  with  its  aflfiBctlMi  fiMr  £&ett»  not 
to  feel  interested  for  her;  but  iBtUl  he 
omld  not  but  acknowledge,  that  with  an 
avowal  of  the  charge  ftom  her  own  lip^ 
he  never  saw  innocence  nore  atroiiglj 
marked,  both  in  countenance  and  dema* 
nour,  than  ipts  hera;  and  had  she  not  coiv 
ftased  suffidenft  to  establish  the  ihct,  he 
wooldfaave  doubted  the  e^denee  of  hisown 
ejres,  and  believed  he  had  seM  aome  other 
person.  She  was  still,  in  eXMfior,  tbe  lovts 
ly,  elegant,  graceftil  Etttm  Neville.  He 
could  not  ask  her  to  remaifi-<-he  could  not 
desire  her  to  go^nor  ccmid  he  aufibr  her 
to  depart,  as  he  saw  she  intended,  without 
putting  her  under  protection,  and  Icnow- 
ing  how  and  where  she  was  going.  He 
entreated  of  her  therefore  to  tell  him-^ 
^  For,"  he  added,  •^  although  we  are  for 
ever  separated,  and  this  is  probably  thA 
last  time  I  shall  ever  see  or  speak  to  yoo, 
EOen,  yet  you  neither  can  or  shall  go  henoe 

without 
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without  a  proper  conveyance.  Are  you 
going  back  to  the  abbey  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ellen,  but  she  could  no 
longer  suppress  her  tears,  "  yes,  I  am  re- 
turning to  the  abbey;  Miss  Cameron's 
saddle-horse  is  here,  and  her  groom  ;  it  is 
my  intention  to  avail  myself  of  them :  I 
would  have  asked  them  of  herself,  could  I 
have  found  her ;  but  I  know  she  will  not 
be  angry  that  I  take  them :  all  I  ask  of 
you,  sir,"  she  added,  "  is,  if  it  be  not  too 
great  a  fevour  for  Tne  to  solicit  of  you,  your 
sanction  for  desiring  one  of  your  servants 
to  ^ve  the  orders  to  Miss  Cameron's 
man." 

Maunsell  rang  loudly — a  servant  enter- 
ed— Ellen  gave  the  orders,  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  lower  lodge  in  ten  minutes. 

The  animated  spirits  of  youth  could  not 
flee  its  hopes  crushed  at  once,  or  turn  its 
back  on  the  gay  and  splendid  scene  it  was 
come  to  partake  and  share  in,  without  a 
sigh  of  regret  to  past  hopes  and  future  ex* 
pectations.  Ellen  would  have  retained 
her 
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her  pride;  but  expelled,  disgraoed,  de- 
famed, where,  and  by  him,  she  had  ex- 
pected  to  be  raised,  envied,  and  honoured ! 
it  was  a  trial  of  the  h^rt,  and  its  best 
affections  and  feelings ;  but  Ellen  triumph- 
ed over  it ;  and  upon  the  refinement  of  her 
own  happy  reflections,  she  rose  superior 
to  the  fretfiil  chances  of  chequered  life. 
Ellen  looked  at  her  watch — it  was  past 
three ;  the  ten  minutes  were  elapsing,  and 
she  lingered  in  expectation  that  Miss  Ca^ 
meron  might  be  found.  Miss  Cameron 
came  not,  and  Ellen,  tying  on  her  bonnett 
advanced  to  the  door ;  she  was  forturiatdy 
equipped  for  riding,  being  in  her  habit,  as 
was  likewise  Miss  Cameron,  and  both 
with  close  straw  bonnets. 

Mr.  Maunsell  followed  her  as  she  was 
opening  the  door — '*  A  domestic  of  mine," 
said  he,  ^  shall  attend  you.  Miss  NeviUe, 
to  the  dbbey,  along  with  the  servant  of 
Miss  Cameron.  Is  it  possible,"  he  broke 
out,  **  that  on  this  day  we  should  thus 
meet,  wd  thus  part-— for  ever!     Ellens  I 

will 
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ivill  not  reproach  you;  I,  after  aU|  have 
only  skimmed  the  surface.  There  may 
he  causes  *  not  rightly  understood :'  but 
you  accused  me  awhile  ago  of  having  be- 
trayed you  to  lady  Bateman — No,  Ellen,  I 
have  betrayed  you  to  no  one ;  you  are  at 
lil^erty  to  remain ;  no  one  shall  know  that 
you  are  guilty — that  I  am  wretched." 

•*  Guilty  !'■  Ellen  repeated ;  "  it  is  strange 
that  lady  Bateman  should  then  accuse  me 
of  having  sinned  against  you — But  it  mat- 
ters little  now — ^farewell,  Mr.  Maunsell; 
and  if  it  should  be  so,  farewell  for  ever  !— 
butremember,  you  will  yet  call  to  mind — 

Ellen  Neville !" 

She  left  him  no  time  to  reply,  but 
darting  through  the  door,  passed  the  great 
hall,  and  some  gentlemen  strolling  about; 
her  bonnet,  however,  very  much  shaded 
her  face,  and  she  was  not  particularly 
noticed,  the  company  being  all  in  their 
travelling  or  morning  dresses.  She  reach- 
ed the  lower  lodge,  where  the  man  and 
horses  were  already  waiting :  she  thought 

it 
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it  necessary,  even  to  a  senran^  to  make 
some  observation  on  her  so  suddenly  re- 
turning. As  the  man  alighted  to  asdst 
her  in  mounting,  she  smd,  '* Businesses 
the  utmost  oonsequenoe,  relating  to  m 
John  Bateman,  obliges  me  to  return  to 
the  abbey,  and  your  young  lady's  horse 
is  here  most  conveniently.  I  ^all  ride 
very  fieuit,  William,  and  you  shall  have 
my  horse  for  Miss  Cameron,  and  one  for 
yourself,  back  with  you,  and  with  fresh 
horses  you  will  be  returned  in  very  good 
time  to^mght** 

**  And  if  you  please,  Miss  Neville,'*  s»d 
the  man,  in  quite  a  concerned  voice,  **  wont 
you  come  back  also  to  this  grand  ball  ?* 

^'I  apprehend  I  should  be  too  muck 
fatigued,"  she  answered.  Her  foot  was 
fixed  in  the  stirrup,  her  petticoats  and 
bridle  arranged,  the  lodge-keeper  dropped 
her  salute,  and  Ellen  giving  the  horse  a 
touch  of  the  whip,  die  was  off  in  a  gallop; 
and  long  before  it  was  quite  dark,  she  was 

9ig^ 
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again  within  side  tlie  walls  of  Dudley 

When  Ellen  had  departed,  Mr.  Mann- 
sell  flung  himself  on  the  chair  she  had 
quitted — he  retraced  the  scene  just  passed 
: — he  accused  himself  for  having  let  her  go 
away  like  a  criminal,  stealing  off'  from 
Society  and  friendly  intercourse — shut  out 
from  her  equals — treated  with  contempt — 
banished — insulted — abandoned — "Graci- 
ous heavens,"  thought  he,  "  and  has  Ellen 
Neville  been  thus  treated  at  her  first  en- 
trance to  Clerbury  Castle?  But — is  she 
not  a  depraved — guilty  creature — unfit  to 
associate  with  her  equals— disgraced  by 
her  own  actions,  her  own  acknowledge- 
ment— and  my  own  fatal  discovery?  Yet 
why  fatal,  Maunsell  ?"  he  interrogated 
himself;  "  was  it  not  a  fortunate  one,  on 
the  contrai7  ?  would  you  bring  a  wife 
into  the  family,  whose  long  line  of  female 
ancestry  was  never  disgraced  by  a  dis- 
honourable action  to  sully  its  purity,  be- 
cause she  happened  to  have  an  extraordi- 
nary 
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nary  share  of  personal  beauty  ?— ^uch  \s 
the  question  the  world  would  ask :  while 
I  should  say,  love  for  her  united  mental 
and  personal  charms  blinded  me  to  ber 
errors  and  her  guilt. — Guilt !  never — ^never 
— -£llen»  you  would  have  disgraced  me ! 
for  having  sacrificed  the  brightest  lustre  in 
female  beauty,  your  honour,  you  woald 
make  me  your  dupe,  and  fix  me  in  the 
chain  of  misery,  to  retrieve  yourself,  and 
blight  my  days ! — no,  I  have  not  been  too 
harsh  or  unkind,**  he  added,  endeavouring 
to  be  satisfied  with  himself;  *'  and  I  shall 
think  no  more  of  so  unworthy  a  subject" 
He  was  preparing  to  quit  the  roon)» 
when  the  servant  who  had  gone  in 
quest  of  Miss  Cameron,  and  said  he 
would  find  her  if  she  was  to  be  found 
in  the  place,  threw  open  the  door,  as 
with  a  joyful  countenance  he  exclaimed 
— "  Here  be  the  young  lady,  madam ! 
here  be  Miss  Cameron,  as  I  went  to  look 
for !  I  said  as  1  would  find  her  if  she 
was——"  he  saw  his  master ;  ''  the  young 
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lady,  sir,  as  was  here,  and  this  tother 
young  lady  as  be  coming."  But  the  poor 
man  saw  not  the  young  lady,  and  his 
joyous  countenance  became  a  blank — 
Miss  Cameron  ran  in. 

"  Where's  Miss  Neville  ?"  said  she,  with 
,  sapidity — "  Mr.  Maunsell,  where  is  Miss 
'  >Feville?" 

"  You  appear  flurried.  Miss  Cameron," 
observed  Mr.  Maunsell;  and  Matilda  was 
obviously  so, 

"  I  am  so,  sir,"  she  replied ;  "  this  good 
man  has  been  looking  for  me,  and  a$  it 
appears,  ibund  me  with  lady  Batemau. — 
You  may  retire  awhile,"  she  said  to  the 
servant,  "  but  do  not  go  out  of  the  way — I 
shall  want  to  speak  with  you  :"• — the  man 
did  as  he  was  ordered — "  And  now,  sir," 
resumed  she,  as  the  door  closed,  "  where 
is  Miss  Neville  ?" 

"Gone,  I  believe,"  he  replied — "gone 
from  Clerbury  Castle." 

"  And  how  dare  you  let  her  go,  sir," 
exclumed  Miss  Cameron,  her  face  glow- 
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ing  with  indignation,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  passion ;  '*  how  dare  you,  sir,  permit 
any  person  to  b^  driven  from  the  hospi^ 
tality  of  your  roof,  by  the  envy  and  ill- 
nature  of  old  intrigtuints^  and  young  pu«^ 
pils  of  the  same  school  ?  .You  professed 
love  for  Miss  Neville,  yet  you  could 
sacrifice  her  to  your  own  interest,  and  her 
enemies,  whenever  a  time  offered.  It  was 
your  business,  your  duty,  to  protect  her, 
sir :  she  was  under  your  roof — by  your 
own  invitation— by  your  own  special  wish 
and  desire,  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of 
your  existence,  this  night,  ■•  and  for  ever ! 
Are  these  your  protestations  and.  your 
vows^ — to  lead  her  to  the  top  of  the  wfaieel, 
for  the  pleasure  of  dashing  her  to :  the 
bottom?^ 

**  Miss '  Cameron,"  said  Maunsell, :  who 
was  stunned  by  the  words  she  uttered  so 
accordant  with  truths,  **  pacify  yourself  a 
few  moments,  and  hear  me — I  conjure  you 
do;' 

^'  And  ^  wlmt .  shall  .1  hear  from  •.  you, 

sir?" 
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sir?"  she  replied,  in  the  same  strain  ks 
before;  "can  you  justify  your  conduct? 
though  she  were  even  the  veriest  wretch 
that  ever  drew  breath,  you  were  called  on 
to  protect  her,  by  every  sentiment  of  ho- 
nour and  justice— by  your  own  act  and 
deed-— by  your  own  station  and  situation 
here ;  and  if  you  even  had  given  a  carte 
blanche^  or  letter  of  attorney,  or  any  other 
power  of  acting,  to  the  lady  of  the  ascend- 
ant, you  were  still  master  of  your  own 
house,  and  should  not  dishonour  your 
place/* 

*'You  know  not  what  provocation  1 
have  had.  Miss  Cameron,"  said  he,  "to 
act  as  I  have  done,  or  how  severely  I 
have  wounded  my  own  feelings,  by  doing 
that  which,  did  you  know,  or  could  you 
be  aware  of  the  facts,  you  would  say  I 
had  not  done  that  which  was .  wrong. 
Ellen  Neville  has  irreparably  injured  her- 
self and  me." 

**  It's  false !"  cried  Miss  Cameron,  with 
renewed  spirit ;  "  Ellen  -  Neville  never  in- 

M  2  jured 
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jured  any  one,  however  severely  Ae  ha& 
been  injured  henelf.  But  I  have  long 
^een  through  the  plots  and  contiivances.of 
a  oertain  schemimff  partnership ;  and  yoa, 
sir,  whom  every  one  extols  as  *  perfection, 
have  been  cajoled  by  the  firm,  to  dotiut 
which  throws  a  shade  of  the  darkest  hue 
over  what  had  proved  the  happiest  deed 
of  your  life.  If  Ellen  Neville  is  a  por^ 
tionless  orphan,  she  possesses  within  her- 
self those  gifts  that,  only  God  and  nature 
bestow  on  their  most  favoured  children. 
Her  person  is  not  more  beautiful  than  her 
mind — and  her  mind  is  gifled  by  Him 
who  saw  the  casket  worthy  of.  HKs  divke 
attributes.  Ellen  Neville,  sir,  would  have 
done  honour  to  your  choice — you  could 
give  her  none.  She  is  your  superior  in 
mind  and  body — if  not  in  estate.  But 
you  try  for  other  advantages,  which  may 
secure  similar  ones  to  their  speculators. 
Ellen  Neville  despises  the  art  of  being 
artful — she  knows  it  not — she  is  purity 
in  thought  and  deed." 
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i^  You  are  a  glorious  girl,  however," 
cried  he ;  "  and  'tis  a  pity  you  were  not 
engaged  in  a  better  cause." 

"  I  despise  your  compliments,  sir,"  she 
indignantly  called  out,  "  as  much  as  I  do 
yourself;  and  ere  you  become  a  legislator, 
sir,  learn  the  laws  of  your  country  and  of 
justice,  from  a  girl — No  one  is  condemned 
without  a  trial — no  one  is  guilty  without 
it's  proved — hearsay  is  none  !" 

"  Is  conviction  proof.  Miss  Cameron  ?" 
sMd  he ;  "  for  if  it  is — then  am  /  con- 
vinced .'" 

"  Of  what,  sir?"  she  liastily  asked. 

Maunsell  was  on  the  point  of  uttering 
— "  The  guilt  of  Ellen  Neville,"  when  he 
suddenly  checked  his  words ;  for  in  the 
fury  Miss  Cameron  was  in  to  vindicate  her 
friend,  he  must  adduce  the  strongest  to 
convince  her,  if  she  would  be  convinced, 
xvhich  he  doubted  much :  and  why  should 
he  blast  irretrievably  her  character?  It 
was  sufficient  he  had  made  a  discovery  in' 
time  to  save  himself  from  wretchedness. 
Ji  3  "  1  am 
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'*  I  am  convinced,"  said  he«  in  reply  to 
her  question,  *'  that  Miss  Neville  is  not 
the  person  that  could  ensure  my  future 
happiness — I  mistook  her  dbaracter  ra- 
tirely — and  it  were  better  to         ** 

**  Insult  her,"  subjoined  Miss  Cameron, 
with  a  strong  expression  of  contempt 
^  But  with  all  your  boasted  magnanimity^ 
sir,  and  your  consequence,  a  girl  in  ber 
teens  tells  you,  and  in  your  awn  castk^ 
that  had  you  your  deserts,  you  wouldiie 
an  object'of  as  much  scorn  and  contempt 
to  the  good,  as  you  are  of  praise  and  flat- 
tery to  the  mammons  you  have  turned  to 
worship."  She  rang  the  bell  almost  to  tear 
it  down,  and  the  man  she  ordered  to  wait 
was  in  at  the  instant— -'*  Have  the  good- 
ness," she  said  to  him,  ^^  to  go  to  the  sta- 
bles directly,  and  order  Miss  Cameron's 
saddle-horse  and  her  servant  to  the  door 
without  a  moment's  delay/' 

'*  Hold,"  cried  Mr.  Maunsell,-  stopping 
the  man — **  Your  horse  and  servant,  Mi3» 
Cameron,"  said  he^  '^  are  already  gone  off 

with 
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with  your  friend.  She  wished  to — she 
thought  of  seeing  you ;"  and  Maunsell 
■was  actually  afraid  of  saying  any  thing, 
lest  he  should  further  irritate  her. 

"  Ellen  has  taken  them,"  said  she.  "  It 
is  well — she  is  under  obligation  to  no  one. 
Then,"  added  she,  addressing  the  servant 
again,  "  order  sir  Archibald  Cameron's 
carriage  and  four,  and  to  be  put  to  with- 
out loss  of  time." 

The  man  went  off. — Miss  Cameron 
paced  the  room  in  violent  agitation ;  there 
was  a  something  working  in  her  bosom, 
-thflt  seeihed  almost  near  to  convulse  it. 
After  pacing  the  apartment  some  time, 
she  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  in  as 
hasty  an  accent  exclaimed — "  Oh  God,  if 
it  should  be  so ! — Who  knows  where  lord 
Sinclair  is?"  sheas  rapidly  added.  There 
was  no  one  present  but  Maunsell. — "  Let 
me  see  him — let  me  speak  with  him !  Is 
be  here?" 

All  these  interrogations  were  made  in 

breathless  anxiety ;  but  ere  Maunsell  could 
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Kply  to  them,  the  spirits  of  Matilda  Ca- 


meron became  subdued—- ahe  flung  heraelf 
into  a  chair,  and  bursting  into  a  vidksat 
paroxysm  of  tears,  in  sobs  articoUrtedf— 
«^  I  see— I  feel~I  know  it  alL— Ellen  !— 
my  Ellen! — my  beloved  dearly  knred 
Ellen  r 

She  continued  to  weep  and  sob  without 
intermismn,  until  the -carriage  wm  an^ 
nounced  to  be  at  the  door,  agreeable  to 
iher  orders.  She  stood  up — but  recollect- 
ing hieMetf— ^  It  is  necessary^"  said  sb^ 
''  I  should  say  something  to  my  fathei^,  ibr 
a  conduct  he  will  think  so  strange  and^eo^ 
centria  L^  me  have  pen,  ink,  and  ^ 
^Tg^  she  added,  to  the  man  in  waiting-*^* 
^  ni  leave  two  lines  lor  him.**    * 

**  Miss  Cameron,**  asked  Mr.  Maunsell, 
**  shall  I  communicate  any  thing  you  may 
wish  to  say  to  sir  Archibald  ?** 

**  Tell  him,  sir,"  she  replied,  *^  you  and 

lady  Bateman  have  insulted  Miss  Neville 

and  his  daughter  makes  her  cause — her 

i>wn  {    Miss  Neville  has  Jbeen  driven  wit& 

.  .  i  -  contempt 
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Contempt  from  Clerbury  Castle -^  Miss 
Cameron  quits  it  with  contempt  for  its 
royal  partnership!  Tell  sir  Archibald 
this,  sir — and  I  shall  thank  you !" 

She  wrote  a  hasty  note,  gave  it  into 
the  servant's  hands,  and  with  all  her  pas- 
sion and  anger,  forgot  not  to  ensure  his 
attention,  by  slily  slipping  a  guinea  into. 
his  hand  with  it.  "  I  have  given  you  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,"  she  said  to  him ; 
"  and  in  this  last  one,  pray  you  lose  no 
time,  but  deliver  it  to  sir  Archibald  Ca- 
meron as  soon  as  you  possibly  can." 

She  turned  to  Mr.  Maunsell,  who  offer- 
ed his  hand,  which  she  evaded  accepting, 
by  tying  her  bonnet,  not  to  deliberately 
insult  the  master,  in  presence  of  the 
servant ;  the  latter,  however,  flew  off  to 
assist  her  at  the  carriage. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been 
in  Clerbury  Castle,  sir,"  said  she  to 
Maunsell,  "  and  it  will  be  the  last — unless 
Ellen,  who  has  been  so  ignobly  driven 
from  it,  is  returned  triumphant  over  her 
M  5  enemies, 
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enemies,  to  honour  it  by  her .  presenoe.*" 
She  jumped  into  the  carriage.  ^  Drive 
to  Dudley  Abbey,"  said  she^  ^  with  ex- 
pedition r* 

The  horses  flew ;  and  Ellen  had  scarce- 
ly been  an  hour  returned,  until  she  found 
herself  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  high- 
spirited  and  most  sincerely  afifecti<Hiate 
friend. 
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The  revels  of  Clerbury  Castle  were  con- 
tinued for  a  fortnight,  with  the  exception 
of  there  not  being  such  an  immense  in- 
flux of  company  as  on  the  grand  night; 
yet  still  there  was  enough  to  constitute  a 
crowd  of  inmates  and  visitors :  lady  Bate- 
man  was  the  central  point  of  attraction — 
like  a  general's  banner,  to  rally  round  her 
— and  to  do  her  justice,  she  moved  like  a 
queen  in  the  blaze  of  splendour — and  like 
a  goddess  in  the  blaze  of  beauty.  Gros- 
venor  swore  (to  himself)  she  was  the  finest 
woman  in  the  room,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  doubly  swore,  Ellen  Neville  was  the 
finest  girl  in  creation.  He  got  a  minute's 
opportunity  (a  favour  very  difficult  of  ob- 
taining just  now)  to  speak  alone  with  her 
ladyship. — "  What  the  devil's  become  of 
M  6  Neville, 


Neville,  lady  Bateman  ?"  he  asked :  **  she 
has  been  here,  for  she  was  seen,  and,  presto, 
gone  again  in  Jack  Robinson  T 

**  How  should  I  know  ?"*  said  she ;  ^  I 
am  not  accountable  for  people's  whims*  I 
know  nothing  of  her."* 
•  ^  That  is  a  Aem-r^t  bounce^  as  old.Gk)l£ 
smith  says,**  he  cried;  ''I  lay  a  *waga 
you  packed  her  off  again^^jealmis,  Fanny. 
Damn  it !  how  these  women  bothar  ibsir 
noddles  with  spite  and  envy,  when  they 
siee  another  more  admired  than  -  them'^ 
selves  !** 

**  I  think,  Grosv^or,  you  are  extreme* 
ly  rude."* 

'  ''  I  think  I  am ;  but  it^s  a  way  I  havs 
to  tell  truth." 

**  Then  indeed,''  returned  her  ladyship; 
marking  her  words  strongly,  '*  you  may 
be  allowed  to  brag  of  it  i  since,  if  truth  be 
a  libel,  you  need  not  apprehend  an  tK^tioii 
of  damages,  as  you  are  scarce  (?ver  gu^ly 
cf  speaking  it" 

'l    ^  Thafs  right,  Fan^^^ew  your  wit* 
/    •,     1  '^  :  :  "  Against 
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"  Against  your  wisdom,  Grosvenor." 

"  And  somebody  else's,  my  dear,"  and 
be  gave  a  queer  sort  of  leer  at  her  mq/esty. 
"  An  old  man's  wisdom — no — hang  it,  no 
— not  old  either — but  a  comfortable  mid- 
-  die-aged  gentleman's  wisdom  might  be 
overtaken,  as  well  as  a  younger  one's." 

"  You  may  hold  your  tongue  there, 
sir,"  said  her  ladyship,  moving  to  leave 
the  room  and  the  subject  to  himself; 
*'  when  you  want  to  give  me  a  polish,  you 
dry  rub  yourself." 

"  But,  I  say,  my  lady,  with  submis- 
sion to  your  ladyship  "  preventing  her  go- 
ing, with  an  impudent  grin,  "  or  your  ma- 
jesty— one  title  is  as  good  as  the  other — 
you  know  you  have  not  answered  my 
question.  What  is  become  of  Miss  Ne- 
ville—or where  is  she  ?'' 

"  1  am  not  her  keeper,  sir,"  and  she 
flung  from  him  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  wish  /  was,  by  G — d,"  cried  he; 
*'  and  I  am  confoundedly  out  of  my 
Teckoning,  or  I  shall  be  so  yet;  only  I 
don't 
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don*t  know  what  Fan  may  do  thh)0^ 

jealousy.    But  Vm  d d  if  I  would  not 

spite  her,  if  she  did  any  thing  to  crofis 
my  intentions :  the  five  thousand  nn^t 
go  to  the  devil — but  I  would  send  her 
after  it  in  a  hand  gallop." 

It  was  obvious  that  Ellen  Neville  had 
been  noticed  in  the  morning,  by  persons 
who  looked  for  her  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Her  appearance  in  the  ball-rooiD 
was  very  much  anticipated,  by  several  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  present  as 
the  Camerons  drove  up  to  the  castle; 
Miss  Cameron  neither  was  to  be  seen ;  and 
those  young  ladies^  like  Cinderella,  had 
come  and  gone  by  enchantment. 

With  all  lady  Bateman's  spite  in  her  at' 
tack  on  poor  Ellen,  she  yet  had  not  anti- 
cipated the  spirit  of  that  girl,  in  taking  her 
at  her  word,  by  quitting  the  castle  without 
seeing  her  again;  and  she  lost  a  great 
)share  of  her  self-consequence  in  discover* 
ing  that  Ellen  had  a  will  of  her  own— 
^^  But,"  said  her  ladyship^  '^  she  shall  be 
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taught  better  manners ;  and  if  she  has  not 
a  will  of  mine,  she  shall  of  somebody  else's." 
Ajnd  still,  when  her  ladyship  was  in  the 
bflll-room,  where  admiration  and  ado- 
mtion  followed  her  footsteps  and  her 
throne,  when  she  has  heard  Miss  Neville 
inquired  afler,  she  has  thought  it  just  as 
well  that  Ellen  was  absent,  since  notwith- 
standing vanity  sat  perched  on  her  lady- 
ship's brow,  a  little  monitor,  which  would 
now  and  then  whisper  something  like 
truth,  told  her  the  admiration  had  been  at 
least  divided ;  or  if  it  did  preponderate  on 
her  ladyship's  side,  the  glitter  of  artificial  ex- 
ternals had  carried  the  sway ;  and  Ellen  Ne- 
ville's plain  simple  white But  Ellen 

Neville  was  not  there,  and  lady  Bateman 
carried  the  day — ^or  the  night. 

Lady  Mary  Stafforth  came  in  for  her 
share;  but  her  ladyship's  own  opinion  was 
divided  between  Clerbury  Castle  and  its 
appendages  (not  throwing  all  its  present 
auxiharies  into  the  scale),  and  a  fine  dash- 
ing, handsome  officer  of  the  Guards — a 
dancing. 
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dancing,  fox-hunting,  breakneck  highflyei;' 
who  came  on  a  few  days'  visit  to  her  bro- 
ther at  Towler  Lodge,  to  try  his  hunteti 
mettle  and  his  own,  over  a  five-barred  gatt 
or  a  double  ditch,  a  steeple  chaoe  or  sone 
6tber  neck-or-nothing  chanoe-— a  oaptaia 
O'Connor,  a  near  relation  to  one  Rode>^ 
rick  O^Connor,  that  daimed  a  lined  dfr- 
scent  from  Roderick  O'Connor;  king  rf 
Munster,  some  hundred  years  gone  bf. 
This  said  dashing  captain  of  the  Guardl 
had  not  a  very  long  while  come  into  fm- 
session  of  a  dashing  fortune^  made  aad 
scraped  together  by  an  undeof  hi&  Mr. 
Jacob  O'Connor  kept  an  old  iron  shop  in 
Thomas^street,  Dublin,  where,  by  dint  cl 
speculation,  and  (cutting  off  the  S  for  a 
supernumerary)  peculation^  it  was  oxk 
jectured  by  some  who  bad  heard  talk  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  and  by  others^  who 
had  heard  <^  the  devil  being  a  friend  ta 
some  people,  that  this  Mr*  Jacob  bad, 
through  one  or  the  other,  found  out  the 
art  of  transmuting  his  metals,  and  could 
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-weigh  his  gold  against  his  brass  and  other 
ores,  at  any  time;  and  withal  so  penuri- 
■oue,  that  the  crucible  would  have  cooled 
before  he  would  allow  fuel  to  keep  up  its 
heat  He  never  had  but  one  rushUght  for 
a  whole  winter's  evening  in  the  shop,  and 
even  kept  an  end  of  that  to  light  him  to 
bed ;  and  his  fire  was  made  in  an  old  chaf- 
ing-dish, with  scraps  of  turf  and  wood, 
-ivfaich  he  gleaned  about  the  market-house 
in  his  street  (generally  by  daylight)  from 
the  cars  and  the  turf  kishes,  that  brought 
in  those  articles  for  sale  from  the  country 
parts- adjacent. 

Roderick  O'Connor,  his  nephew,  was  left 
an  orphan,  his  mother,  his  last  surviving 
■parent,  having  died  when  he  was  about 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  the  boy  was 
thrown  on  the  wide  world — or  his  uncle— 
and,  as  far  as  opinion  might  go,  the  wide 
world  would  be  a  better  protector.  But 
it  happened  otherwise — 

"There  i-a-lideiuttjeallairjof  men, -which 
Tsken  ID  the  tloud,  leads  on  hi  fortune." 
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Mr.  Jacob  O'Connor  squinted— «n  ob- 
liquity of  vision,  as  per  Johnson;  mi 
poor  Roderick  appeared  before  himdu- 
vering  with  cold,  and  starving  with  hun- 
ger, with  a  few  solutions  of  cantimdly  in 
his  draped  geer.  He  entered  his  unde*8 
well-stored  premises  of  hard  ware ;  the  old 
gentleman  ran  out,  apprehending  a  tbie^ 
as  he  saw  nothing  saleable  about  him. 

«  What  does  you  want,  child  ?  get  s- 
long  'bout  yur  bisness—i  lets  no  mA 
like  garsoons  as  ye  into  my  shop,  bam 
ye  a  got  something  to  sell — I'll  gi'  ye  a 
fiurtbin'  for  the  tree  buttons  as  is  on.  yv 
jacket." 

•*  Doesn't  ye  know  me,  unde  ?**  saki 
the  shivering  boy ;  "  I  bees  Rody,  yur  ne- 
phew.** 

''  Let  me  luck  at  you,"  and  Mr.  Jacob 
turned  tbe  boy  to  the  light;  '*  so  ye  be; 
and  what  do  ye  wants,  Rody  ? — I  h^fl't 
seed  ye  this  six  months." 

.  '*  My  mother's  dead,  uncl^**  and  Rody 
put  his  finger  in  his  eye. 

«  She's 
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"  She's  birid,  I  hope,"  cried  Jacob,  in 
affright — "  I  can't  biry  her — the  parish 
must  biry  her — go  along  about  yur  bisu 
ness,  child;  and  here — here's  a  ha'piny 
for  ye — that's  a  good  lad ;  run  home  now, 
and  say  ye  didn't  see  me — I'm  not  at 
home — I'm  in  the  country." 

"  Mother's  birid  uncle,"  said  the  lad — 
"  she's  been  did  this  two  months — and — 
I  have  no  home,  and-^-I'm  very  hungry, 
uncle — and  very  cowld." 

Nature  and  necessity  prevailed — Mr. 
Jacob  O'Connor  wanted  a  lad  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  out  the  goods,  and  in  opening 
the  shop,  and,  above  all,  in  watching  it 
when  be  might  himself  be  engaged,  al- 
though he  generally  took  his  meals  in  it, 
on  the  end  of  the  dirty  counter ;  but  that 
was  nothing  to  Mr.  Jacob  O'Connor,  whose 
creed  was — that  what  would  not  poison 
would  fatten;  so  he  did  not  stand  upon 
ceremony,  even  among  the  coppers. 

If  Roderick  did  not  get  plenty  of  fire 

to  warm  him,  he  got  plenty  of  exercise 

to 
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to  keep  his  youthful  blood  in  cifculatUAi 
for  he  was  alwi^s  about -MtnethtBg  or  9» 
other,  the  old  man  never  Idling  him  be 
idle ;  and  as  for  eating,  if  he  had  not  of 
the  best,  he  was  not  starved  after  ^iU«.  ki 
tatys  were  cheap  enough—'by  aqme  of  ibt 
natives  called  murpbies^-^biit  genendfy 
known  in  ixditer  cirdes  ao^potafoest  with 
the  kmiry  of  a  jed  henririg,  or  Ao9»  iJoA 
then  a  dice  of  boiled  beef  fiom  a  iMcvauarf 
cook's  shop  near,  and  a  halfpenny  worth 
of  niee  jplum  pudding  of  a  Sunday  per- 
haps*  Roderick  was  in  okxvsrr^andia 
good  cfething,  for  bis  uncle  bad  a  suit  of 
fidese  made  up  for  him,  with  a  nate  pak 
oi  brogues,  bought  in  the  same&sfaionaUe 
mart-— Thomas-street ;  and  Roderick  was 
satisfied— ^nd  bis  onde  was  satisfied ;  for 
if  he  did  doth^  and  lodges  and  feed  iAmi 
he  must  do  the  same  by  any  ^ithier  boy^ 
and.  he  had  the  advantage  bare  <tf  saviirg 
a  shillijag  (CH*  two  weekfy  wages;  bother 
was  gen^Kius.en<Highof  a  S«thdarf  to  give 
him  41  hat  fenny  i  that  be  might  have  pioo* 

ket-mon6y 
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ket-money  all  the  week,  And  Rody  pro- 
mised to  be  a  careful  lad;  his  uncle 
thought  so,  for  be  could  shew  bis  bal'- 
penny  any  day  liis  kinsman  might  perhaps 
want  to  borrow  it  of  him  to  make  up  small 
diange  for  a  customer  (and  to  know  whe- 
ther he  still  bad  it),  and  that  shewed  the 
boy  to  be  of  a  saving  disposition.  Only 
it  happened,  however,  that  Rody,  with- 
out knowing  a  figure  in  multiplication, 
contrived  of  a  Sunday  now  and  then  to 
spend  a  penny  out  of  his  ha'penny,  and 
have  one  against  every  day  in  the  week 
afterwards.  He  never,  however,  exceed- 
ed the  copper  coin  ;  and  if  he  was  not  ab- 
solutely justifiable  in  purloining  a  few 
halfpence,  he  might  at  times  have  taken 
TOore ;  and  certainly  did  ^ss  than  many 
other  lads  had  done,  who  were  kept  so 
very  penuriously. 

Poor  Roderick  was  as  ignorant  of  bis 

spelling-book  as  he  was  of  his  numerical 

tables ;  and  his   uncle  wanted   him    very 

much,  now  and  then,  to  write  down  some 

things 
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things  for  him ;  and  so  after  a  great  deal 
of  debating  with  himself,  be  made  up  his 
mind,  at  last,  to  send  him  to  school  for 
two  or  three  hours  every  day. 

**  I  niver  had  no  laming  mysilf,  Rody 
dear,"  he  said  to  him ;  ^  but  I'll  make  a 
good  scollard  o'  you,  lad ;  and,"  as  he 
thought,  though  he  did  not  say  his  thoughts 
out  to  Rody  or  any  one  else,  ^'  as  it  bees 
possible  the  boy  may  outlive  me,  seeing 
as  he  bees  such  a  grate  tall  garsoon,  why 
an  won't  he  be  my  hair  f  an  shudn't  he 
know  how  to  keep  the  shop  ?  To  be  sure 
and  he  shud ;  and  what's  the  good  o'  him, 
barn  he  knows  how  to  indite  his  own 
name  to  a  receipt :  only  for  that  I  nivir 
know'd  no  more  nor  a  big  cross —  ^  — just 
so;  but  Rody  shall  have  the  hist  o'  laming 
at  Bamy  Fitzakerly's  school,  with  the  fine 
name  on  the  shew-boord  over  the  door." 

So  Roderick  O'Connor  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Baraaby  Fitzakerly's  Academy,  at— one 
shilling  per  week,  and  he  was  taught  to 
spell — as  it  might  be,  and  to  read  in  the 

same 
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same  way,  and  to  write  ditto ;  but  he 
could  sign  in  a  good  running  hand — Rode- 
rick O'Connor;  and  his  uncle  said  he  was 
a  clivir  fellow,  and  tlie  he%t  o' scollards ; 
and  to  crown  all,  his  master  said  the  same 
thing,  when  after  four  years  grate  instruc- 
tion, Mr.  Roderick  left  school  an  accom- 
plished youth ;  and  without  doubt,  he 
learned  all  he  could  learn  there,  and 
would  have  been  a  better  scholar,  had  he 
been  to  a  better  seminary. 

"And  what  cud  theboy  have  lai'ned  more," 
observed  Mr.  Jacob  O'Connor,  to  some 
person  in  the  shop  one  day,  who  noticed 
the  lad  as  he  made  out  a  bill ;  "  and  what 
cud  the  boy  have  larned  more,  though  X 
had  sint  him  to  Thri/iity  Collidge — sure 
and  aren't  they  larned  the  classes  there— 
and  didn't  he  go  through  his  classes  at 
Barney  Fizzakerly's  ?  he's  a  clivir  lad, 
that's  what  he  be;  and  if  I  was  to  live  a 
thousand  years,  I'd  die  satisfied  to-morrow 
as  Rody  won't  disgrace  his  parentage." 
Rody  was  near  two  and  twenty,  a  fine 
tall 
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tall  handsome  youth,  but  not  quite  sucJia 
simpleton  as  unde  Jacob  might  think 
him — but  that  was  neither  here  nor 
there— there  was  one  thing  to  be  said  of 
him,  and  which  could  not  be  said  of  every 
youth  at  his  age— he  had  very  few  vices, 
or  rather  errors,  for  vices  he  had  nmi^ 
unless  it  might  be  the  habit  so  inherent 
to  his  countrymen,  of  scarcely  ever  mak- 
ing an  affirmative,  without  strengthening 
it  by  a  particular  asseveration ;  and  tins 
Mr.  Roderick  possessed  in  a  high  degree. 
He  could  not  indeed  fail  of  becoming  an 
adept,  with  so  many  years  intercourse  in 
this  part  of  the  town,  where  he  heard  those 
kind  of  expletives  as  the  necessary  inter- 
polations of  common  observations,,  as  wdl 
as  the  clinchers  of  hard  struck  bargains* 
This  place  was,  and  is,  and  will  be^  the 
bartering  exchange  for  all  ranks  of  coun- 
try folks,  from  the  middle  dass  down^ 
where  a  nate  pair  of  dancing  pufnps^  orna- 
mented with  hob-nails,  can  be  purchased 
on  much  more  reasoniaUe  tecma  .than at 
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Hoby's  in  Lx>ndon,  and  the  real  Cunemara] 
without  any  imposition  of  its  spurious 
breed. 

And  Mr.  Rody  was  just  entered  his 
twenty-second  year,  when,  one  day,  as  his 
unde  bartered  with  a  poor  woman  for  five 
pounds  and  a  half  of  brass,  of  which  he 
wanted  to  deduct  three  farthings,  on  the 
principle  of  its  not  being  dead  weight, 
and  which  those  three  farthings,  being  an 
object  to  the  poor  creature,  who  had  but 
this  means  of  buying  the  taties  for  the 
childers'  dinners,  he  bid  her  *'  go  to  hell," 
in  a  very  stentorian  voice. 

**  Arrah,  an'  maybe  it's  yoursilf,  jewel, 
'ill  be  after  going  there  afore  me,"  said 
she,  when,  lo !  no  sooner  said  than 
But  the  proof  was  wanted,  only  Mr.  Jacob 
O'Connor  dropped  his  head  on  the  counter, 
and  was  lifted  from  it— ^lead. 

There  was  no  will,  Jacob  having  an 
idea,  that^when  he  made  a  disposition  of 
his  wealth,  death  would  be  busy  with  him 
in  i behalf  of  the  legatees;  and  to  prevent 

VOL.  II.  N  that 
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tMt  diiastfiv  he  poiiden%  made  none 
lQ.oonai?quenceof  wUcfa^  Ibiiderkk  (yCon- 
nor  swept  every  thing  to  himself,  no  other 
(^aimaBft  having  come  forward  ta  diapute 
bis  right.  All  the*  old  pewter  and  iron 
was  kicked,  as  ilLnaturad  people  said,  to- 
the  late  owner^snto^/df';  and  no  doubti  the 
better  qaetaU.  meaning  the  gold^  woidd 
SQ9P  gO/  aftec  it :.  but^  be>  that  aa  it  n|igh(v 
]Q(0dy.  found  hunself  iu  undisturbed^  pas- 
s<^iop  of  pretty  nearly  three-  hundroi' 
thpus^nd  pounds !  luid,^  what  waa  more 
extriK>itdinafy,  one  o£  tbose^^  hundred  thou«- 
sands  was  absolutely  and  positively' found* 
by  tb^  young  man.  himself,  in*  a  laFge^^old 
copper  brewing-^pan,  that  stood  in  a  eoF* 
ner  of  the  warehouse,  covered  in  with  okl 
pans  smd  kettles,  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts 
of  tbii9  hard  substance,  sa  aa  to  entirefy 
preclude  all  thought  or  sight  of  any  trea- 
sure being  there  concealed  Rody,  how- 
ever, had  a  notion,,  that  besides ihis. banker, 
for  be  had  one,  hisunde  hoarded.  upLsome 

pviyajte  wealth ;  and  before  he  disposed*  of 

the 
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the  stock,  hd  thouglit  it  would  be  dbing" 
no  harm  to  have  a*  search;  the'  I'esult' 
proved  his  judgment^  aiid  gate  Him  a  fof- 
tuni6  in  it^lf.  Of  course,  eveiy  hole,  and 
nook,  and  vessd;  of  all  descriptions;  wei*e' 
investigated  after  that  disco vei*y;  but  not 
8' penny  more  was  found;  attd-  Rody  ge'- 
nei^ously  disposed  of  the  stock;  in  favoiir 
ctf  a  pooT'  man  with  a*  large  family,  and' 
little  means,  for  about  a  third  of  ite  rtol' 
value,  besides  giving  him  his  own  time, 
within  five  yearsj  for  the  payment.  It 
was  through  this  piece  of  good  nattire, 
which  the  man  blazoned  himself,  that 
people  said>  the  old  feUow'i?  gold  would 
saon  go  after  his  iron;  but  Rody  did  not 
care  a  copp^  for  what  any  one  said :  and 
he  became-i— Roderick  O'Connor,  esquire. 
He^  had  soon  plenty  of  fine  acquain- 
tances ;  Thomas-street  was  out  of  the  ca- 
talogne  of  his  intercourse  with  the  new 
set,  and  he  cut  it  completely.  But  with 
bA  ^[ie  essential  cAW  of  fashion,  he  could 
ndt  rdb-oflF^  the  rust'of  ttie  old  il-dn  shop 
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—**  You  must  go  on  the  Continent,  0'Con« 
nor,**  a  friend  of  his  said  to  him,  to  whom 
he  was  candidly  confessing  his  want  of  a 
polish,  although,  goodness  knows,  it  was 
written  plain  enough  in  some  instances:  but 
he  was  a  fine,  handsome,  dashing-looking 
young  man,  with  the  bravery  of  a  lion, 
and  the  spirit — of  his  country— ^-muzzle  to 
muzzle,  across  the  table, or  a  handkerchief- 
it  was  all  one  to  Rody: — ^he*d  stand  no  af- 
front. Conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies 
in  education,  when  he  mingled  in  polish- 
ed society,  he  might  laugh  at  discovering 
his  own  errors,  but  he  would  not  stand 
being  set  up  as  a  butt,  to  be  laughed  at, 
without  shewing  the  blood  of  the  O'Con- 
nor's, and,  if  necessary— nspilling  it  too. 

"  Where  the  devil's  the  Continent, 
Frank  ?"  he  asked  him  ;  "  is  it  in  Eng- 
land, or  Ireland  ?" 

"  It  begins  in  France,  we'll  suppose," 
replied  his  friend ;  "  and  from  that ^** 

"  Oh !  d— — -i  the  mountseers,**  exclaim- 
ed Roderick ;  *^  they  shall  never  have  a 
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grey  groat  of  old  Jacob's  guineas.  He 
hated  them  as  he  hated  his  prayers,  for, 
by  G— d,  he  never  said  then),  and  there- 
fore could  not  like  them ;  and,  for  sake  of 
that  andent  old  ancestor,  I,'ll  never  go  to 
none  of  it." 

"  But  every  gentleman  of  consequence," 
siud  Frank,  "  goes  to  Paris  for  fashion  and 
polish.** 

**  Oh,  by  the  living  jingo,  and  I'll  go  to 
Paris  too,  Frank,"  cried  Roderick ;  "  and 
if  you'll  come  with  me,  I'll  frank  yon 
tiiere  and  back  again — damn  me  if  I  don't 
— see  if  I  don't,  my  boy ! — any  where  and 
every  where,  but  to  that  mountseer  coun- 
try." 

,  And  to  Paris  they  went ;  for  his  friend 
Frank  never  enlightened  his  understand- 
ing till  they  were  fairly  in  it ;  and  Rode- 
rick liked  the  place  very  well,  but  would 
have  liked  it  much  better,  had  it  been  any 
where  but  in  France.  The  women,  he 
swore,  were  charming — the  men,  complai- 
s^t;  but,  rot  their  lingo !  he'd  be  hanged 

N  S  if 
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if  he  jcav44  .und^F^n^  .^  mat^  lof  tbnr 
j^aglidi ;  it  was  ^orap  Idnan  bi$  own  tug. 
tEotting  gibberish  over  in  Ireland-  Thqr 
A¥ent  to  GeFi39:9ny«  whid)  he  idid  net  i^ 
<at  ^11 ;  ^.d  }9$:er  «SQJtng  about  &om  one 
place  to  the  other,  for  nearly  six  monthSi 
they  oame  off  1q  London..  Here  Rode- 
rie]^  O'Connor,  j^^ture,  wb%  in  hk  destient 
He  never  see  any  thing  or  any  place  to 
compare  wjk:h  it :  and  being  knoYvii  as  a 
y^oung  m^n  of  co^sider^bte  fertane,  he 
9^^$  not  long  in  getting  fog^^ing  into  the 
€r^  f^fir^ilies  of  distinction.  Be3J4ee^  iK 
had  acquired  something  of  .an  ;alr,  diffiamt 
from  th^  «ir  of  Thomas^treet  (sink  tbe 
shop — Roderick  did  it  completely —-he 
n^v^r  taK(€4  of  that;  but  lie  edged  in, 
wJ^eii  wd  wheiiev^  be  QOd^  ^s  is^yid  ^iir 
ee^pr-^th^  l^ng  pf  Mumster,  Bodeiizk 
O'Connor  Bfi^),*  He  ^awr  tbe  guards  on 
p9ltade  In  ;gt.  Jjawfis's  JRtrk-^and  notbiog 
urould  (do  but  scarlet  jand  gold.  He  would 
be  tspa  icifiijQterrrr-aiid,  -not  to  detnract  Ax>bi  his 

ttUEgrttm-a  isoldien    ff e  was  «iot  long  in 

purchasings 
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p*irchasing,  and  went  through  his  lacings 
at  the  mess-table  dashingly.  He  was  a 
high-mettled,  and  metalled  racer:  he  soon 
shewed  his  Irish  blood,  and  the  best  he  in 
the  re^ment  durst  not  ridicule  him,  with- 
out measuring  his  length  on  the  ground, 
and  the  length  of  his  sword  afterwards. 
So  Roderick  carried  the  sway,  and  his  er- 
rors or  blunders  were  considered  by  the 
officers  as  agreeable  interventions  at  their 
boon  societies  ;  and  captain  O'Connor  was 
exceedingly  beloved  by  the  whole  corps, 
high  and  low. 

"  Had  your  father  and  mother  any 
more  of  you,  O'Connor?"  asked  a  brother 
officer  of  him  at  the  raess-table  one  day  : 
"  I  should  be  in  love  with  a  sister  of  yours 
if  Eiie  resembled  you." 

"  Oh,  by  J — 8,  I  never  had  a  father  !" 
exclaimed  Roderick;  "  I'm  what  they  call 
a  post  obit  child,  and  in  coorse  the  only 
one  of  the  breed." 

The  roars  of  laughter  this  answer  pro- 
duced were  not  to  be  suppressed.  He 
N  4  joined 
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joined  in  them  himself,  under  the  idea  cC 
the  laugh  being  created  by  his  not  having 
had  a  father. 

Many  a  fair  lady  cast  a  wishful  eye  on 
captain  O'Connor,  and  many  a  fair  lady's 
mamma  threw  out  a  lure  to  assist  her 
daughter  in  hooking  the  golden  prize. 
'But  O'Connor  was  not  very  clear-sighted 
in  those  sort  of  manceuvres;  notwith- 
standing he  had  a  pair  of  as  fine  eyes  as 
ever  sparkled  beneath  a  lash,  he  could  not 
see  further  than  his  nose,  in  those  cases. 
Yet  he  was  no  renegade  to  the  general 
character  of  his  countrymen ;  for  he  loved 
all  the  girls,  and  he  never  thought  of  slip- 
ping his  head  into  a  collar  fcH-  the  sake  of 
any  particular  one;  they  were  all  delight- 
ful and  enchanting :  but  all  the  attempts 
to  noose  him  were  thrown  away ;  he  nei- 
ther did— or  though  he  even  had — ^he 
would  not  have  understood  them. 

"  O'Connor,**  said  a  gentleman  to  him, 

■ 

who  had  been  watching  a  matron  ogling 
the  captain  through  a  quizzing^lass,  in 

hopes 
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hopes  of  catching  his  eye  and  inviting  him 
over  to  where  she  stood  with  her  three 
daughters — "  O'Connor,  you're  not  up  to 
your  tactics  yet,  I  see." 

"  Damn  me  if  ever  I  go  on  tick,"  ciied 
he ;  "  and  they  may  tack  what  they  like 
to  my  bills^I  never  read  'em." 

"  Then  you  want  a  wife  to  look  them 
over,"  said  the  other. 

"  Oh,  by  G ,  no !"  he  exclaimed ; 

"  then  I  should  have  two  bills  instead  of 
one." 

"  Because  if  you  were  inclined  that  way'i 
there's  a  lady  yonder  with  the  three  Graces, 
her  daughters,  waiting  your  favours,"  ob- 
served the  other. 

"  What  the  devil  made  her  call  them 
all  by  one  name  ?"  inquired  the  other  in 
reply.  "  And  Grace,  such  a  cursed  ugly 
name  into  the  bargain  !" 

The  gentleman  did  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  out,  or  keep  it  in ;  he  squeez- 
ed up  his  mouth,  however,  between  both, 
into  something  like  a  grin. — "  I  meant 
N  5  three 
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appealing  to  laugl)  ot  k^ 

''  Oh,  rot  your  goddesses  !^  cned  oat 
Iti^  i^ptaiB.  **  ThiBgs  wkfa  wingiB  on 
tbfiir  ehosjoJderSi  isB%  it?  I  diought  no 
women  had  no  wiogs  bet  my  owji  wm* 
tryn/en.  No,  no,  givia  oie  your  earpord 
bodies,  and  not  your  winged  mamkals,  like 
tbem  tbr^  beaaties tl^weoo Mau^ £tna 
TdBomewbeve  in  Pwis,  I  tibink  I  ha^^  haaid, 
though  I  don't  recollect  seeing  the  plafie 
when  I  W9B  thae ;  but  ifc'f  ail  a  hfidde  of 
mf^s  with  their  wings^  An4  tfa/sir  ^ping 
horsey,    Tlmr^  n9\^r  WW  sjjeb  » }ume  « 

the  world  as  my  chesnut  .m&9€^ ;  df^vm  iU 
^yfd  %  pver  tjj^  HiQpn,  wi^Qut  wings, 

f ffd  th9^'s  b^gb^r,  by  tw^  m  tbm?  i^c^ 

I  yy/ar»«^  ifc  tl»n  tb^  Mount— soi^^ 
thing !" 

Tb^  gentl^Kian  waa  afraid  of  eoinnsitting 
hmidf  with  tbis  Iv^sb  capt^n  O'Cflunderi. 
tb^rafoF^  took  \}h  diopartvire  ftom  tfae  spat» 
Mid  to  wjoy  the  fraptme  c^a  gwd  beoi^ 

laugh: 
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liiigfa:  and  yet,  with  all  this  Iru^ism^ 
and  want  of  educatkm,  there  was  nothing 
vulgar  about  O'Connor,  bnt  a  great  deal 
of  natural  politeneisa;  and  the  first  day  he 
put  Qii  his  scarlet  and  gold,  and  turned 
out  on  parade,  his  coat  sat  as  easy,  and  he 
Waabimsdf  as  unembarrassed,  as  if  he  had 
been  in  his  frieze  jacket  (to  be  sure  it  was 
bis  hdydiiy  ch^ess)  and  standing  behind 
Mr.  Jaeob  OConnor's  counter,  in  Thomas- 
strtet. 

If  0*G)nnor  had  been  vain,  he  would 
haire  had  food  sufficient  for  bis  vanfty; 
youth,  wealth,  personal  beauty,  he  might: 
oomnnand,  and  not  sue.  The  womien 
adored  him ;  they  saw  no  national  defects 
in  the  handsome  (XComKn- ;  and  whether; 
it  might}  be  from  his  wealth,  or  his  beauty^ 
or,  probably,  both  together,  he  might 
have  picked  and  chosen  where  he  pleased. 
Yet,  untutored  as  was  O^Cbnnor  in  hig^ 
life  and  polished  education,  he  never  oook 
mttted  himself  by  any  impropriety  of 
cmiduct;  if  it  was  not  poKshe^  it  wins  po-- 

n6  lite; 
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lite ;  and  his  easy  degagie  manner  ptsicA 
off  many  tilings  which»  in  a  refined  edu- 
cation, had  been  termed— vulgarities.  But, 
in  spite  of  his  fine  teeth,  he  claimed  ac- 
quaintance with  the  graces,  although,  like 
a  man  of  honour,  he  never  made  any  boast 
of  it.  He  knew  nothing  of  cards— and 
never  betted. 

Such  was  captain  Roderick  CVConnor, 
the  true  son  of  his  country  (if  he  never 
had  any  other  father),  who  never  dis- 
graced or  denied  it 
%  On  a  visit  at  Towler  Lodge  this  break- 
neck season,  he  met  lady  Mary  Stafibrtb ; 
and,  as  it  should  so  happen,  he  w^  there 
the  day  Mr.  Maunsell  came,  and  was,  of 
course,  included  in  the  general  invitation 
given  by  that  gentleman  for  the  party  at 
Clerbury  Castle. 

Lady  Mary  was  struck  by  his  personal 
appearance,  the  moment  she  cast  her  eyes 
on  captain  O'Connor.  His  Irish  captain 
Paddy  Carey  style  divided  her  opinicm ; 

but  his  half  million  of  guineas  (a  story 

never 
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never  loses  by  tlie  carriage,  and  this  had 
travelled  a  good  way)  brought  her  thoughts 
to  their  original  standard.  He  was  the 
finest  fellow  she  had  ever  beheld — in  short, 
in  the  whole  world,  she  was  sure.  There 
were  but  two  or  three  ladies  at  Towler 
Lodge  to  divide  attention,  and  tliere  were 
lots  of  beaux  to  beau  and  attend  to 
them ;  but  an  Irishman  is  every  lady's 
man,  and  O'Connor  flung  out  all  the 
}yeawTi,a&\\is  c\\esr\\i\.  horse,  KattyOFlani' 
gan,  did  all  the  hunters. 

Lady  Mary  went  to  Clerbury  Castle  in 
high  spirits  and  in  high  fashion,  leading 
in  her  train  the  elegant  captain  O'Connor ; 
but  as  there  was  something  due  to  pro- 
priety and  appearance,  her  ladyship  con- 
descended to  travel  in  company,  and  even 
in  the  same  carriage,  with  her  sister-in- 
law.  Miss  Stafforth;  while  captain  O'Con- 
nor, with  his  bloods  and  his  curricle,  his 
hunters  and  his  grooms,  alternately  used 
one  or  the  other,  and  occasionally  the  box 
of  her  ladyship's  travelling  carriage, 
lounging 
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lounging  and  laughing,  gay  and  airy-^fi^ 
aul  to  relate,  as  free  as  the  bird  that  flew 
above }  while  her  ladyship,  flattering  ^nd 
flattering  in  her  own  vanity,  fancied  she 
b^  the  prize  in  a  strings  and  could  let 
hina  hop  or  flit  about,  and  pull  biai  in  at 
her  own  pleasure.  But  not  to  inipUcate 
the  genuine  character  of  0'Connor-«<trutb 
must  acknowledge  he  never  said  a  oiviler 
thing  to  lady  Mary,  than  he  would  to  her 
sister-in-law.  Miss  Stafforth,  exoept,  that 
looking  at  some  distant  object  oqe  day«  ^ 
Towler  Xiodge,  which  he  Qould  not  oatdi 
at  directly,  he  said-^"  Hf^  did  not  won- 
der at  her  ladyship  being  so  quiQk;-sigbtedi 
she  had  su<?h  damned  fine  eyes  T' 

The  xqagnificence  of  Clerbury  Castli^ 
again  wavered  the  thoughts,  of  )ady  M^fJ 
Staffortb;  she  beheld  it  ia  all  its  pridi9 
and  i^y  noW)  and  woodercid  at  ita  gran* 
d«un  Maunsell  was  attentive^i  graoe^i 
and  elegant ;  if  not  so  deddedl^  hand* 
some  as  O'Connor,  the  polish  of  bis  maa^ 
n^rs  wa§  the  r^nement  qf  educatioQ, 

and 
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and  unmixed  society  of  higher  mnk, 
which  was  obvious  had  not,  from  eariy 
life,  attfioded  the  other  claimant  to  her 
favour.  But  then  the  captain  was  so  gay, 
lively,  dashing,  careless,  agreeable-r-Maun- 
sell,  on  the  coiitraiy,  was  corrept.  puncti- 
lious, obaervant^^yet  still  lively,  aflFable, 
and  agreeable.  Now,  if  Clerbury  Castle 
wpa  captain  O'Connor's,  there  wag  not  a 
second  word  to  be  said  on  the  matter  ;— 
but  Clerbury  Castle  was  Mr.  Maunsell's, 
and  neither  Mr.  Maunsell  or  captain 
O'Connor  had  left  in  her  power  the  liberty 
of  making  a  choice. 

"  What  a  magni6cent  structure  this  is !" 
said  her  ladyship  to  him,  as  they  looked  at 
it;  *^  I  envy  Mr.  Maunsell  beiog  owner  of 
Clerbury  Castle." 

"  What,  this  ancient  ould  (ohrie?"  cried 
O'Connor;  "  oh,  damn  me!  if  I'd  like 
my  oat  to  live  in  it,  for  the  rats  would  eat 
hcB.  It's  very  fine  now,  to  be  sure,  that 
it's  'dinened  out  with  all  this  company  and 
grandeur;  but  take  them  away,  and  it 
would 
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would  be  like  an  empty  tomb,  with  tine 
family  skeletons  decaying  in  it.** 

"  You  have  no  taste  for  the  sublime," 
returned  her  ladyship,  smiling  at  him. 

"  Whatever  I  may  for  the  beautiful!' 
he  replied ;  and  the  smile  was  r^-tumed. 
This  was  a  clincher ;  and  the  captain  was 
caught.  Never  mind  the  castle — ^tbere 
were  others  as  good — ^better,  in  the  cap- 
tain's estimation.  He  had  no  taste  fiyr 
the  sublime:  he  was  caught,  however; 
and  so  her  ladyship  set  down  on  the  tablets 
of  her  own  understanding. 

Miss  Dorville,  the  honourable  Miss 
Dorville,  as  she  should  be,  and  was  called, 
remained  still  under  the  care  of  lady  Bat^ 
man,  and  was  to  do  so  until  they  all  re- 
turned to  London.  She  was  (as  has  been 
already  said)  a  fine  tall  girl,  very  hand- 
some, very  mild,  and  very  amiaUe ;  she 
would  not  hurt  a  fly;  or  if  she  saw  a 
mischievous  boy  tormenting  an  animal  of 
any  description,  she  would  give  the  last 

sixpence 
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^  sixpence  in  her  purse  to  save  the  little 
victim  from  further  molestation. 

It  was  the  morning   previous  to  the 
grand  day,  that  lady  Mary  and  her  party 

.  had  arrived  at  the  castle ;  and  from  the 
dinner-hour  to  the  amusements  of  the 
evening,  captain  O'Connor  had  seen  and 
noticed  Miss  Dorville ;  and  her  extreme 
timidity  striking  such  a  contrast  to  his 
own  bold  and  mardy  character,  pointed 
her  out  as  a  lovely  object,  pecuHarly  me- 
riting double  attention  from  his  sex.  He 
had  not  been  particularly  introduced  to 
her.  Tn  the  crowd  of  visitors  who  for  a 
few  nights  were  becoming  inmates  of  the 
castle,    this  was  an  etiquette  not  to  be 

'  partially  attended  to,  unless  by  some  par- 
ticular desire ;  it  was  sufficient  the  com- 
pany all  met  together  at  the  dinner- 
hour,  to  make  them  generally  acquainted, 
without  the  formality  of  personal  in- 
troductions, beyond  the  announcement  of 

i   names. 

The  handsome  O'Connor,  however,  was 
soon 
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goon  known  rad  ^btingudsbed  in  tihe 
group :  the  ladies  ^eesaed  to  ^oirtend  &r 
liis  smilefi ;  and  goi^  to  plaee  themselves 
at  table,  it  was — "*  Here  is  a  seat,  cafiam 
O'Connor  t**—*^  WiH  you  mxept  trf  tins 
dbair,  captain  O'Connor  P'**^*^  A  meant 
places  captain  O'Connor  i**— ^«  Over  lmt» 
oiptain  O'Connor !" 

Captain  O'Connor  couUl  sot  dbejraH 
their  autnoionses,  so  he  bowed— -anrnled*^ 
BXkd    floated  hitns€Sf--next  JMisa  DMrvtIle. 

Lady  Mary  looked  as  blaek  as  a^d- 
den  thuiader^eloddL  ^and  she  exploded  wilk 
a— ^  Plshl'' — Lord  Smdair  got  near  ber; 
and  the  doud  having  burst,  her  tedyship 
•gain  broke  forth  into  sunshine,  albeit 
there  was  a  partaal  loweKng,  noir  and 
then,  during  the  wfa<^  of  the  dinner* 
time. 

Captain  O'Connor  got  his  fair  eompa- 
nion  to  utter  a  word  now  and  then,  and 
sometioies  a  short  sentence,  when  At 
would  blush  at  ber  own  temerity,  af 
though  she  doubted  its  correctness,  in 

making 
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tnakii^  thus  free  with  a  strange  gentle- 
man ;  but  he  was  so  agreeable — so  atten- 
tive— so  handsome,  that  by  degrees  she 
became  more  and  more  conversant.  She 
never  noticed  his  want  of  refinement  in 
address ;  or  if  he  did  make  an  occasional 
Hunder,  she  understood  he  was  an  Iiish- 
jnan,  therefore  had  tlie  particular  privilege, 
always  allowed,  of  speaking  twice — that 
is  to  say,  correcting  the  first  by  tJie  ,ad- 
^ition  of  a  greater  one.  He  asked  her 
to  take  wine  with  him ;  and  as  slie  bowed 
an  afSrmMive,  he  called  out  in  the  same 
breath — "  Is  it — port  if  you  please?"  And 
she,  not  aware  of  this  expression  alluding 
particularly  to  his  countrywomen,  blush- 
ed, hesitated,  ajid  replied—"  No,  m — a 
little  Madeira,  if  you  please." 

O'Connor  lauglied  a,t  her  mistake,  and 
explained  it  to  her. 

"  The  Irish  ladies  are  very  charming 
women,  I  understand,  captain  O'Connor," 
Miss  Dorville  then  observed ;  '"  I  have 
often 
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often  wished  papa  would  take  me  to  visit 
Ireland.^* 

**  Not  half  80  charming  as  somebody  I 
I  know,  by  G — d,**  he  cried ;  "  and  as  for 
going  to  Ireland,  I'm  d  "d  if  Miss 
DorviUe  would  be  let  to  come  out  of  it 
4igain,  unless  she  had  some  other  name." 

**  I  don't  understand  you  sir,"  she  an- 
swered, "  but  you— you  frighten  me,  cap- 
tain O'Connor,  you  swear  so," 

'*  Do  I,  indeed !"  exclaimed  he ;  **  then 

I'm  d d  if  I  swear  any  more ;  and  if 

any  one  frightens  you,  by  G — -d  lH 
frighten  him,  if  it  be  a  man,  out  of  bis 
life." 

**  But  you'll  terrify  me  to  death  first, 
captain  O'Connor,"  she  answered. 

•'God  forbid!"  he  cried;  "but  I'm— 
hem — ^if  I  would  not  go  to  the  devil  like 
another  Morphus  (wasn't  it)  to  bring  you 
back  again !" 

**  Orpheus,"  said  she. 

*'  Ay,  Orphus,  or  Morpktcs/'  exdairoed 

he, 
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he,  "  no  matter  which-^one  of  the  d d 

crew  with  wings  on  their  shovMers!" 

Miss  Dorville  was  more  in  the  dark- 
than  before—"  I  shall  be  glad  when  din- 
ner is  over,  captain  O'Connor/'  said  she, 
"  that  I  may  get  away  from  you,  for  in- 
deed I  don't  like  it ;  and  I  fhink  you 
would  be  very  agreeable  but  for  that  ter* 
riWe  custom."  ^ 

"  Then,  by  G— d,  I'll  not  swear  any 
more  before  you,  if  I  can  recollect  it,'*  he 
replied,  "  if  you'll  only  promise  to  dance 
with  me  at  the  ball." 

"  I'll  promise  you  any  thing,"  she  very  • 
unconsciously  answered,  "  if  you'll  try: 
and  break  yourself  of  that  shocking  habit" 

"  By  G— d,  I'd  break  my  neck ^"  he 

recovered  himself  instantly—"  by  the  ho-  . 
nour  of  a  man,"    he  resumed,  "  if  you 
keep  to  that  promise,  I'll  do  impossibu^ 
lities'' 

"  Then  I'll  have  the  honour  of  dancing 
part  of  the  evening  with  you,"  she  re- 
turned, with  a  smile. 

"The 
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<<  The  V9boU  of  it^"  hiB  cmed. 

**  That  would  not  be  etiquette,  yoa 
koow,**  said  she*  '*  nor  would.it  be  ri^t** 

**  Oh,  dama  right-*-thaC  is — ^you  know 
I  have  only  promised  when  I  can^  recede 
lect  myself^'*  said  he, ''  which  I  do  now. 
The  first  Ance^  I  beUevCf^  after  all,  I  am 
engaged  for  to  lady  Mary  Staffiiith.  That 
is  as  it  should  be — ^is  it  not,  Miss  Dor* 
viUe?" 

^  You  know  best^  sir,?  she  answered. 

Some  of  the  ladies  and.gentlemen  made 
a  party  for  the  morning^.torideto  the  hills 
adjoining^  to  look  at  some  beautifliL  ro- 
mantic places,  of  which  this  part  of  ibe 
country  so  much  abounded,,  asid  likewise 
view  the  leadtmineai.  They  proposed- go- 
ing early^  as  it  was  understood!  the  dm- 
ner*hour  of  this  day,  being  the  grand  baU 
one^.  was  appointed  two  hours  earlier  than 
usual.  The  party  was  to  go  on  horseback ; 
but  very  few  of  the  females  joined  in  it, 
for  fear  of  fatiguing  themselves  —  tbe 
gentlemen  could  do  as  they  pleased.  JLaif 
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Mary:  it  was  wbo  had  proposed^  k,  and  she 
asked  lord  Sindaiv  to  come;  but' be,  w%o^ 
was  anxiously  waiting  tbe  people  from 
CrcoLton^  Hall,  made  an  apotogy  of  having 
letters  to' write.  Her  ladyship;  however, 
niustered  a  tolerable  number  of  escorts*— 
and'.  O-Connor  volunteered  himself. 

^  And.  yoiUll  come,  Miss  Dorville^' 
said  he  to  her  that  evening,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  "  you'll  make  one  of  our  fo- 
raging party  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Indeed,  captain  O'Connor,'*  said  she, 
**  you  will  not>  I  think,,  repeat  your  re* 
quest,  ¥4ien  I  tell  you  I  am^  one  of  the 
greatest  cowards  ever  sat  on  a  horse's 
back,  notwithstanding  papa  would  have 
me  attend' the  rifing^schooP,  but  he  never 
could  make  a  clever  horse  woman  of  me/' * 

*••  Trust  yourself  to  my  protection,'*  re- 
tuFiied  he,  **  and  I  am  da>  ■  and — have 
no  fearsi" 

•*  Will  you  have  patience  though  with 
me^  if  I  can^not'  help*  having  them^  captain 
OConnor?"  she^asked^ 

"  Try 
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*  :^  Try  me,**    was  his  answer,  and  she 
submitted  herself  to  his  care. 

Lady  Mary  did  not  half  like  this  at- 
tention of  the  gallailt  captain  to  Miss 
Dorville;  yet  still  she  had  nothing  to 
complain  of,  for  when  near  her  ladyship, 
he  was  just  the  same  as  ever;  and  she 
knew  that  the  creed  of  an  Irishman  was, 
as  the  song  says — 

"  Love  is  the  soul  of  a  note  IrisbmaD, 
He  loves  all  that  is  lovely ^ 

and  there  was  no  particular  cause  for  her 
being  jealous,  since  he  but  supported  the 
national  reputation ;  besides,  he  never 
made  love  to  her  in  due  form,  however., 
he  might  talk  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  a  pretty  woman. 

Miss  Dorville  acquitted  herself  to  per- 
fection ;  whether  it  was  the  captain  was 
particularly  careful,  or  that  she  thought 
herself  in  safety,  protected  by  a  dauntless 
son  of  Mars,  certain  it  was,  she  felt  no 
terrors^  but  rode  like  another  Diana;  and 

being 
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being  so  tali,  she  was  a  particularly  fine 
figure  on  horseback. 

"  What  a  famous  pair  of  cavalry  horse 
that  girl  and  I  would  make  together!"  ob- 
served O'Connor  to  a  gentleman  he  was 
well  acquainted  with,  and  who  knew  his 
manner  and  character  perfectly. 

"  Or  horse  cavalry"  said  the  other. 

"  Well,"  cried  O'Connor,  "  and  what 
the  devil's  the  difference  between  horse 
cavalry  and  cavalry  horse?" 

"  Or  a  chesnut  horse  or  a  horse  ches- 
nut,"  replied  his  friend — ■"  only  one  is  a 
quadruped,  and  the  other  a  biped." 

"  You  mean  a  piebald  horse,  I  sup- 
pose," said  O'Connor.  "  Oh  no,  all  our 
pyes  in  the  guards  are  jays ,'"  and  he 
laughed  good-naturedly  as  he  looked  at 
his  own  splendid  uniform,  to  shew  he  in- 
cluded himself  in  the  gaudy  plumage. 
This  heing  the  ball-night,  he  was  in  full- 
dress  regimentals,  not  having  appeared 
but  in  plain  clothes  before  since  arriv- 
1  ing  at  Clerbury ;    nor  was  there  among 
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the  multitude  a  nohler-looking   p^mo- 
age. 

Lady  Bateman  would  have  admired 
(yConnor^  had  she  not  been  so  full  of  ad- 
miration-r-of  herself;  but  she  thought 
of  Ilia  vast  wealth  between  whiles^  and 
somehow  gave  a  thought  to  takings  little 
advantage  of  it»  throuj^  Hone  hands  of  her 
coadjutor,  the  cl^ant  Giosvenar**-seeing 
that  the  captain  was  one  of  those  gay, 
easy,  careless,  good-natured  dashers  of 
fiortune^  and  a  greoihorn  at  the  ways  and 
means  of  speculative  projectors  in  main 
and  chance — a  nice  pigeon  to  pluck.  He 
looked  over  the  billiardrtaUe^-^the  card- 
tahles-*-saw  the  games  played,  but  under- 
stood none  of  them. 

:  *•  Won't  you  cut  in,  captwn  O'Con- 
nor ?**  lady  Bateman  asked  him,  an  even- 
ing or  two  after  the  grand  ball,  and  while 
the  castle  was  still  crowded  with  com- 
pany, tliat  there  were  oard4aUes  propos- 
ed, and  some  of  the  tables  already  formed, 
one  of  which,   somewhat   more  distant 

than 
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thah  the  o^ers  from  the  centre^  her  ladjr^ 
ship  solicited  O'Connor,  to  .join, 
f    *^  Cut  in!"  nepcated  he  in:refdy  to  her; 
**  cut  in  what^  madam  ?";    ^  « 

"  Into  the  card-^tabley^^said  she*^^^  make 
cwie  at  a  party." 

"  A  party  at  cards,"  returned  he—**  i$ 
diat  it,  lady  Batdman  ?  With  respect  to 
card'playi^!^,  I  can  cmly  assure,  your  lar 
d^i^ip,  you  could  not  have  called  on  a 
worse  hand,  for  on  that  point  I  should 
not  know  the  ace  of  trumps  from  a  J^w^'s 
li&qp." 

**  Yoii  Aall  be  my  pupil,  captain 
O'CcHinor,'*  with  one  of  her  most  engaging 
smiles  lady  Batemah  said. 

*^  By  G-*-d,  my  lady,'?  cried  he,  "  yotfd 
fioon  get  timd  of  your  scholar  1  for  you*d 
find  my  brains  as  overcast  las  the  hiQ  of 
Howth  in  a  fog ;  I  never  couki  cram  them 
with '  kfioivtedge." 

^  It  requires  little  kmiwkdge.'fdr  a  sim;- 
pie  gamd  laif  cards,"  pbservcflvjghej;  ^^  and 
'••»'.     :q  8  .'     '  ■;':"'.'.  '■->   yon 
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you  are  too  good  a  aoldiav  I  lAould  think, 
to  refuse  meeting  an  adversary.* 

^  I  hope  never  to  meet  a  lady  as  an 
enemy,**  said  he,  **  &xt  I  must  prove  my- 
self conquered  by  submitting  to  hen* 

"  Come  then,  0*Connor,*  cried  sh^ 
"  1*11  take  you  at  your  word.* 

^  I  did  not  consider  lady  Bateman  was 
my  enemy,**  said  h^  holding  back. 

*'  Cx>me,  come,**  added  she,  impatiently, 
**  the  party  waitsi  us^*' 

Captain  0*Connor  did  not  move,  yet 
he  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  ought  to 
persist  in  refusing  the  lady  of  the  ascen- 
dant so  small  a  boon  as  seating  himself  at 
a  card-table  to  please  her— and  as  to  play- 
ing a  game,  he  could  throw  down  a  card 
when  it  was  called  for — and  with  regard 
to  losing  his  money,  that  was  a  part  of  it 
which  never  struck  him.  He  was  of  a 
noble,  free-hearted  disposition,  and  the 
art  of  chicaning  held  no  place  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  O'Connor ;  he  wished  to  believe 
well  of  every  body ;  yet  there  were  a  few 
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here  and  there  he  doubted — but  not  lady 
Batemati. 

Lord  Sinclair  happened  to  be  standing 
within  hearing  of  this  little  dialogue  be- 
tween  her  ladyship  and  O'Connor,  but 
unobserved  by  her;  and  being  tolerably 
aware  of  the  parties  O'Connor  was  soli- 
cited to  join,  and  having  a  shrewd  guess 
at  the  motive,  thought  it  a  pity  he  should 
be  deliberately  drawn  in — a  fine,  high- 
spirited  young  man  like  him,  to  be  pi- 
geoned by  a  practical  set  of  polite  sharp- 
ers. He  advanced,  as  if  by  chance,  with 
a  hasty  step — "  We  are  going  to  form  a 
little  dance  in  an  adjoining  room,  captain 
O'Connor,"  said  he,  "  and  there's  a  fair 
lady — a  young  lady — I  don't  say  she  ei- 
ther sent  for  you,  or  asked  for  you — but 
the  grenadiers,  I  believe,  always  take  the 
lead." 

"  I  have  just  enlisted  captain  O'Con- 
nor," her  ladyship  hastily  said. 

"  I  have  not  taken  the  bounty,  madam,"' 

he  as  quickly  added,  "  and  one  volunteer 
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if  worth  half-a-dozen  recruits.  BesideSi  a 
8oldier*8  heart  should  always  be  in  quick 
time  with  his  courage;  your  ladyship 
would  not  have  me  a  deserter  to  my  co- 
lours." 

^  Psha !  it's  all  nonsense  r*  said  she^ 
pettishly ;  *'  you're  not  a  true  Hibernian, 
captfldn  O'Connor;  her  sons  are  staunch 
to  their  first  creeds  be  it  right  or  be  it 
wrong." 

••Oh,  by  G— d,  my  lady,**  cried  O'Con- 
nor,  •'  rU  never  deny  ould  Ireland,  nor 
shall  ould  Ireland  deny  me ;  for  Roderick 
O'Connor,  one  of  my  ould  ancient  ances- 
tors, and  a  king  of  Ireland  in  Munster, 
was  called  after  me*— Roderick  O'Connor, 
Bea;  et  Regirtxi — so  I  must  be  an  Irish- 
man bom  and  bred,  from  that." 

"  Was  your  mother  an  Irishman  pray, 
captain  O'Connor?"  asked  her  ladyship, 
satirically,  who  felt  herself  very  much 
hurt  (disappointed),  by  this  unlucky  in- 
trusion of  lord  Sinclair's. 
^  *'  I  believe  she  was^"  aiisweted  0*Con« 
i  nor. 
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nor,  not  giving  a  thought  to  her  ladyship's 
Tvilful  mistake;  "  but  my  poor  father  was 
of  no  country  at  all,  for  he  died  before  I 
was  born." 

Lady  Bateman  burst  into  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter,  and  captain  O'Con- 
nor, more  impolite  than  gallant,  took  bis 
advantage,  and  set  off  to  join  Miss  Dor- 
ville  in  the  next  room.  Miss  Dorville 
knew  nothing  of  the  dance,  but  lord  Sin- 
clair, to  establish  his  rectitude,  appeared 
directly  to  propose  it :  and  it  was  during 
its  progress,  that  his  lordship  took  the  op- 
portunity of  putting  O'Connor  on  his 
guard,  and  telling  him  the  truth.  O'Con- 
nor was  extremely  grateful  for  his  kind- 
ness, though  he  had  never  intended  com- 
mencing card-player,  be  assured  his  lord- 
ship. 

Miss  Dorville  said  to  her  partner,  as 
they  seated  themselves  awhile — "  I  dare 
say,  captain  O'Connor,  this  is  the  last 
dance  you  and  I  shall  meet  in  together." 

"  If  I  thought  so,  I'd  go  and  bang  my- 
self." 
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self,**  be   answered ;  '<  but  why  do  yocr 
think  ao»  Miss  Dorville?* 

^*  Lady  Batemain  returns  to  Dudley 
Abbey,"  she  replied,  "  in  a  day  or  two, 
from  which  place  we  are  off  for  London 
immediately,  when  I  rejoin  my  own  &- 
mily.'* 

**  Your  father's  a  peer^  Miss  Dorville?" 
said  O'Connor. 

She  answered  in  the  affirmatiTe. 
'  "  And  have  you   iriaiiy  brbthers  md 
s^ters?" 
.  "  Only  hersdf,"  she  said. 

«  D— —  it,"  he  exclaimed,  **  I  wish 
there  were  two  ot  three  dozen  of  you, 
and  you  the  youngest." 
•  «  Why,  what  a  curious  wish  !'*  said  she, 
laughing ;  "  but  why  do  you  say  so,  cap- 
tain  O'Connor  ?" 

"Why,  by  G— d- !"-^iss  DorviUe 

looked  at  him,  and  he  pressed  her  hand/ 
as  for  pardon ;  she  blushed  very  deeply, 
yet: did  not  seem  offbnded,  for  her  hand 
remained  as  it  was.    "  Because,"  resumed 
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he,  "  if  there  were  so  many  of  you,  your 
father  would  be  glad  to  have  some  of  the 
odd  ones  taken  off  his  hands;  and,  in  that 
case,  a  man  might  have  some  chance  ;  but 
having  only  one,  he  must  bring  that — 
what  the  devil  do  you  call  it^ — his  geo- 
logy or  chronology — that  damn'd  thing 
the  horses  have  at  Newmarket,  and  those 
places." 

"  His  genealogy,  or  pedigree,  you  would 
say,  I  suppose,"  said  Miss  DorviUe ;  "  but 
^on't  you  think,  captain  O'Connor,  that 
lumour  comes  close  to  ancestry,  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  are  good  them- 
selves ?" 

•'  What  the  devil's  the  use  of  ancestors 
at  all  ?"  cried  O'Connor,  "  only  to  bother 
us  going  to  look  after  them :  haven't  I 
royal  blood  in  ray  veins,  only,  by  G — d, 
I  believe  it's  mixed  with    ■   ■" 

"  Captain  O'Connor,"  hastily  interrupt- 
ed Miss  Dorville,  "  I  fear  you  are  incor- 
rigible ; — yet  I  believe  you  to  be  a  man  of 
honour :  why  do  you  not  pledge  that 
which 
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which  so  justly  belongs  to  you,  and  which, 
I  think,  would  never  be  forfeited  ? — I  am 
very  glad  we  are  all  going  away  so  soon." 

She  arose,  and  took  her  place  in  the  set, 
without  waiting  his  answer,  and  he  had 
only  to  follow,  of  course.  She  never  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  dance,  nor  did  he  dare 
speak  to  her ;  for  he  saw,  plainly,  she  was 
offended  at  his  paying  so  little  regard  to 
her  admonitions.  She  courtcsied  to  him 
when  this  dance  ended,  and  walked  to 
another  part  of  the  room. 

If  O'Connor  had  a  serious  fault  in  the 
world,  it  was  that  habit  of  asserting  his 
words  by  some  profane  expletive,  and 
which  custom  and  example  had  so  recon- 
ciled to  him,  that  he  was  not  aware  when 
he  did  so;  they  intruded  in  his  conver- 
sation, as  systematical  rules,  and  that  no 
argument  was  conclusive,  without  being 
thus  corroborated:  but  Miss  Dorville  ap- 
^)eared  seriously  offended,  and  O'Connor 
vowed  seriously  to  himself,  that  he  would 
iuU   'if.  use 
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use  his  best  endeavours  towards  correcting 
this  error.  i 

He  made  his  peace,  however,  with  hts 
fair  partner  before  they  sat  down  to  sup- 
per— had  danced  with  lady  Mary  Staf- 
forth,  and  led  them  both  to  the  table-r- 
where  he  divided  his  attention  S6  eijualljr, 
was  so  gay,  airy,  agreeable,  not  a  single^ 
word  passing  his  lip  Which  might  not  have, 
come  from  the  charming  mouth  of  Miss 
Dorville  herself,  that  both  the  ladies  were 
delighted  with  his  company  and  conver-- 
sation ;  nor  could  the  lovely,  lively  widow, 
tell  which  might  be  his  predominant  &> 
vourite,  so  equally  were  his  attentions  di- 
vided. Miss  Dorville,  perhaps,  thought 
nothing  about  the  matter,  or,  if  she  did,; 
was  not  herself  conscious  of  being  more- 
interested  for  the  favour  of  captain  O'Con- 
nor's smiles,  than  for  those  of  any  other 
person. 
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